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PREFACE 


The writer has followed the history of Sino-Tibetan relations 
from the Chinese side with close attention for many years, 
and also chanced to find himself stationed In Western China 
when hostilities broke out bct\seen Chinese and Tibetans on 
the border in 1918. The affairs of China being at that time in 
great disorder, and the authority of the Peking Government 
not extending as far as tlie Western frontier province of 
Szechuan, it devolved upon him, in accordance tvith Great 
Britain's policy of promoting peace between China and Tibet, 
to offer his services as mediator between the local frontier 
leaders on both sides, with a view to the restoration of peace 
on the border pending a final settlement of the boundary 
uuestion by ne^tiation is-ith the Central Government of 
china when the latter should once more be in a position to 
deal with Tibetan frontier affairs. 

The long and arduous journeys through remote and largely 
unknoivn regions of Eiostem Tibet necessitated by these 
frontier peace negotiations appeared to be of sufficient in¬ 
terest to warrant their being recorded in this book. For some 
people, including the writer, there are few pleasures, sports, 
or pastimes to compare with the interest and excitement of 
travelling through and survering, however Inadequately, re¬ 
mote regions hitherto unmapped and unexplored. Every un¬ 
trodden trail in'i’ites the traveller into the unknown, every 
moxmtain range demands to be crossed to see w'hat lies on 
the other side, and every unmapped river asks to be followed 
up to its unknown source. 

To the account of these Journeys is prefixed an historical 
introduction, recording bnelly the history of the Tibetan 
question. In other words, the story of the relations of Tibet 
with India and China, her neighbours on the south and north, 
from early days down to the end of die year 1918^ The 

* tn tmsG this bttrbdi^i:iiCKn ahould Bppeflj saincwhEit patchy utid 

disjointed, it should be cxpliuned that its nam were ccmpilcd 

caoi th« flpot 11 the time of the events narrated. _ ITiui Part IJ* dcHlinjcr with 
events of 196^10+ iiKludin^ the Dalai Lwna*s viait to Pclcing, was anpiully 
coctipiUd while iIk ^wriror waa in Peking during The ineater 
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questions at issue are comparatively simple to state» if they 

are not easv of solution, , 

> /Tibet seeks, if not complete independence, autonomy and 
freedom from interference in her internal affairs on the pan 
of China, India, or any other Power, and would extend her 
I boundaries to embrace all those parts of High Asia inhabited 
' bv peoples of 'fibetan race. The Tibetans base their claim to 
manage their o\s'n affairs without Chinese interference on the 
history' of tlieir country as an autonomous State from the 
earliest days, and further argue that on the disappeamnee of 
their nominal overlords, the Manchu Emperors, 
of the Chinese revolution in lyti, tlv^' became, either en¬ 
tirely independent, or equal partners in the ne^v' Common¬ 
wealth with the Chinese themselves and odicr constituent 
elements of the former Manchu Empire. 

India, having learned by experience that satisfartorv rela¬ 
tions and friendly intercourse can only be maintained with 
her northern neighbour bv direct dealings with a res^nsihle 
I Tibetan Government, without the inten'ention of any Chinese 
Authority, supports the Tibt^tan demand for internal au^ 
tonomy, while fully recognising the status of Tibet as an 
integral, though self-governing, portion of the Chinese Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations; and, while indifferent to tlie exact 
location of the Sino-Tibetan frontier, she seeks to promote 
a friendly settlement of the boundary dispute, on terms 
acceptable to both parties, in the interests of her trans- 
frontier trade and the peace of her long north-extern border. 
For hostilities between China and Tibet must inevitably re¬ 
sult in turmoil and unrest on the Indian border and m the 
Native States of Nepal and Bhutan. India has not, and never 
has had, any designs against the territorial or administrative 
integrity of Tibet, and the Tibetans have for numy years 
past shown their appreciation of this fact by their openly 
expressed desire for closer and more friendly relations with 
their soutliem neighbour,^ 

mrtiem of Pans lit and IV^Liwludinifthe story of ChaoErh-feng'ijaunpaifiM 

In Eastern Tibti and the caUap»« «f Chines* power m Kpi « the tone of 
the Chinese tevolurinn of i^ii, wa* wniirn frtm firet (wX (nfonnanoii 
>4 hen the writer fwho was in Chengtu ml the time of Chao furh-tanK 4 murder) 
was Siatinned in Western Chiiu durioR the years 191 j-ti. Pan \, i^uding 
the account of the rcstnnplKwi of hoitilitica between Chins and Tibet in 
t^iB, WHS written on the spot bnmediattly after the cveoia namied. 
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suspicious of India's motivesj and ever mindfiil of 
the fate of Korea, while recognising in principle the justice 
of the Tibetan demand for autonomy, seeks as far as possible 
to assert herself in Tibet, and to restrict the bounefaries of 
the Dalai Lama’s dominions by incorporating in China 
Proper many frontier districts inhabited peoples of 
Tibetan race. As^a result China is to-day disliked and mis* 
trusted in Tibet. ) 

The Chinese at times profess to resent the interference of 
India in Tibetan affairs; but perhaps they overlook the fact 
that Indian territory marches with Tibet in the south and 
west as Chbese terntory does in the north and east; and that 
India cannot therefore be entirely indifferent to the fate of 
Tibet and to disorders in that country, and must concern 
herself with die maintenance of satisfactory relations with 
h^ northern neighbour. 

(it having been found impossible to reconcile the conflicting 
boundary claims of China and Tibet at the tripartite con¬ 
ference held in India in 1914, the Tibetan question dragged 
on unsettled through the years of the Great War, what no 
one had the leisure to attend to Tibetan affrirs. Then, shortly 
before the termination of the Great War, came the resump¬ 
tion of aedye hostilities on the Sino-Tibetan frontier, and 
the restoration of peace on the border at the end of 1918, 
During these years, however, new obstacles to a definite 
settlement had arisen, namely, the disunited state of China 
and the lack of control exercised by the Petdng Government 
oyer the Western Provinces and the Tibetan frontier, 

( Since this book and its historical introduction were com-* 
plied at the end of the year i9r8 down to the time of writing, 
there have been no material developments in the situation; 
that is to say, peace has reigned on the border, but, while 
Tibet has continued to maintain her complete de facto inde¬ 
pendence from all Chinese control, a definite settlement of 
the Tibetan boundary' question and of the status of Tibet as 
an autonomous portion of tlic Chinese Commonwealth awaits 
the cessation of internal strife in China, In the meantime, 
however, while a definite settlement restoring normal rela¬ 
tions between China and Tibet continues to be delayed, 
Tibet drifts further and further from tlie orbit of her nominal 
suzerain, j 
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^China having recognised the principle of Tibetan autonomy 

( under Chinese suzeramty, it is mainly the question of the 
boundary bemcen Cliina and autonomous Ttbct which has 
proved ^ difficult of solution. In the summer of 1919 the 
Chinese Government did, indeed, offer to settle the boundary 
i question on apparently equitable terms, which amounted to 
I a reversion to the old JiistoticaJ frontier betn-een China and 
I Tibet as delimited by ilie Manchu Emperors nearly two 
centuries ago. Before, now'e\'er, Great Britain, in her character 
as middleman, could press the Tibetan Government to accept 
this settlement, the Chinese withdrew their offer on the 
ground tliat, with their counuy stilt tom by internal dis¬ 
sensions and civit wars, the time was inopportune for finally 
determining the Tibetan question, which particularly con¬ 
cerned the western frontier provinces of Szechuan, and 
YunnanV then, as notv, independent of Central Government 
control, 5 

For some r^son or other, w'hencvcr the settlement of the 
Tibetan question comes up for discussion, individuals of a 
certain class who have p^umably their own reasons for de¬ 
siring to abuse Great Britain, seize the opportunity to accuse 
her in the most fantastic terms of aggressive designs in Tibet 
and of so-called "demands” made on the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment in connection with a settlement of the llbetan question. 
It was a press campaign of this nature which was largely 
responsible for the eleventh hour refusal of the Chinese 
Government to proceed with their offer of a settlement in 
1919. What actually passed in the negotiations of that year 
is recounted in the following statement issued by Reuter's 
Agency in the press of China on December 2nd, 1919; 

As the result of the invitation by the British Govemineiit to the Chinese 
Government to settle this long outstanding question, which ha* rcmajnecl 
in A siBfe or«uiip«tisc during the War, the Chinese Govemnient on May 30 
last subiuitted certain formal proposals for a settlecnent, These proposals 
were based on the unsigned draft convention prepared duiion the iripaniie 
negotiationB in India in rqi} and 1914, which sirangemeni was at the time 
accepted in principle by the Chinese Government with the exception of 
the clause laying down the bounihity between China and Tibet. 

The Chinese offer of May 30 suggaied a boundary line which aniounted 
to a reversion [0 the old bistortcaTSuin-Tibctan frontier aa laid down by 
the -Manclius in 1727 and which ooDiiiiued for nearly two centuries after- 
wards. 

This Chinew offer wm duly submitted m the British Governmeot, who 
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ineplicd afc^r maiurfi cxa^lnjition that it wis acccpmhk m prlnciptc mb far 
3A they were i.’0[u;emtd. Ai that muinenr a Bctdemtnt of thU old question, 
tile ooly oiummling i^ite of impomnci: betwem Great Bnioin and Oiimi. 
appeared tTnminenc. 

A few tinys later, howp^'ct, in Aug^ist lust, the Chinese Govemmeni 
suddenly eicpresw4 the tl«ifc «i poslpffnc the condtiMon wf (he negotia¬ 
tions fin the ground that, the proposed settleiticni having met with popular 
■ippuuttoti in the country, it wag tiecessaty to enlighten public optnion on 
the subject before proceeding with u seitJetnctit. Tlje Bniish Goveromeni 
has been vraiUng for the Chinese Government to resume negodittiong 
on the basis of China's own otfer. 

Since the Chinese left Lhasa 33 the result of the Tcvoludait in Chtna 
swn Of eight ytars ago Tibet has in fact been independctii of her siirciain. 

senlenKut now propo^ emails the tehirn of Tibet to the fold of the 
Five Races of the Republic on the basis of a scLT-goveniing Dominion, 
together with tlio ne-aiimiasion of a Chinese Resident and his staff to Lhara 
in return for a patmntiee of intenul autonomv. 

The QritUh ^luilster hsis made no deinsncTs on the subject of Tibet as 
has so repeatedly been sIImkI in tl« press. There has been no secret 
diol^flcy regarding the Tibetan question, nor is there anything in tJi* 
whole lung htstory of the negotiation* which cooid not be published for 
Inc ijifoiiuatioii of Chinas millinns. Great BKioin’s otdy interest in the 
inaucr U to ^inr 3 stable settlement of the quesiiim in the interests of 
tlie peace of her [ndian frontier, and the mainicnanjce uf good retations 
hctwiccn India, China and Tibet. She never had and has not now any 
intention of interfering in the intemoJ aflairs of Tibet, nor in the reLiiians 
between Chinege and llbetsns beyond endeavouring to m»i»- M-e be¬ 
tween t^ two parties on equitable term* acceptable to both. She ogriJIing 
and anxious to meet China’s wishes in cverv wav, provided that the renting 
arrangement is one which the 'Ilbctons can be induced to accept. 

This book no ofilcki iny^nimtur of any kind. No 
secrets are made public^ nor, so far as the writer is aware, are 
there any to divulge. Most of the information contained in 
the historical mmmuction has been published at one time or 
anoth^, in the works of Mr Rockhifl, Mr Sandbe^, and Sir 
irancis Younghiisband (to whom every acknowledgment is 
made), in Blue Books, and in the press. M that has been 
done is to piece the various items of informatton together to 
m^e a consecutive story, which will, it is hoped, do some¬ 
thing tow’ards dispelling the fog of suspicion and mis¬ 
understanding which is apt to enshroud tlic Tibetan 
question. 

The ^vriter has lived too long in China not to be imbued 
with regard for the Chinese and admiration of their many 
outstanding qualities. At the same time he cannot avoid 
strong feelings of sympathy with the Tibetans in thdr gallant 

T.T.T, * 
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3trugg[e for autonomy and regret dial the Chinese should in 
this case have placed themselves so much in tlie uTrong. 

Qn accordance wth the traditional Chinese, or perhaps 
ratlier Manchu^ attitude towards the peoples of the De¬ 
pendencies of the Manchn Throne, the Chinese are some¬ 
what apt to regard the Tibetans as disobedient children 
reauiring to be chastised into good behaviour. But if the 
'I'iDetans were formerly chiidren. It must be revised that 
they have now grown up, and that, while they desire nothing 
better than to live on good terms w’ith the Chinese and enjoy 
tlie benefits of Chinese trade, they insist on managing their 
own internal affairs tvithout Chinese interference. The history 
of the past ten years has shotvn that they are fully capable of 
doing so; and it seems indeed paradoxical that the Chinese, 
who have so signal) y failed to maintain law and order in their 
own country, should put fonvard any claim to have a hand 
in the adniinistmtion of peaceful and orderly '11 bet. As 
stated above, howev er, the Chinese have now recognised the 
principle of Tibetan autonomy, and rt is at present the 
question of the boundary bctw'cen China and Tibet which 
stands In the way of a settlement, the difficulty being tlie 
nominal incorporation in China Proper of certain, frontier 
districts wUch contain a purely Tibetan population, are 
claimed by the Tibetans as part of Tibet, and are actually 
being administered by Tibetan officials. It is indeed largely 
a question of "face," calling for mutual concessions. Once 
these are made, and the boundary dispute settled within a 
reasonable space of time, the Tibetans will yet, the writer 
believes, willingly enter the Chinese Commonw'ealth of the 
“ Five Races’.*; 

Since this book was written three well-known figures in 
Eastern Tibet have passed from the scene. The Kalon Lama 
and the ex-Rajah of Chala died in the early summer of the 
present year, and Dr Shelton was murdered by brigands in 
February last. The majestic presence of the Kalon Lama, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Eastern Tibet, over¬ 
shadowed all other figures in tlie drama of the Sino-Tibetan 
borderland, and will not readily be forgotten by the three or 

^ 'Ilic Chinese E^ublicain Flag W compoittl of li%'t ^ 1 aur&, 
til* Five RckCes^'—ChintM, Mandiui, M&ngois^TibirtaiLff, nniJ Mjihomcdjiiiji 
of Torfteston^who are in Uiifurf equal parcncrri in tlm Chiiuiftf Ctmuina- 
Wealth, 
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four foreigners who were privileged to make his acquaint* 
ancc. rhe Chief of Chala, to whom many European and 
Arnerican visitor to the border town of Tachicnla nave been 
indebted for assistance and small favours, was the first of die 
^mi-Ladependent Rajahs of fCam to be deposed by the 
Chinese when they began their forward movement on the 
frontier in had since passed a somewhat precarious 

raistence at Tachienlu, fiankermg vainly after his lost King¬ 
dom, sometimes in and sometimes out of favour with the 
Chinese Authorities. Dr Shelton, of the American Mission 
at Eatang, was ambushed and shot by brigands in Chinese 
^ritory a few miles from Batang when returning to the 
latter place from a tour {in circumstances very similar to 
mose attending the attack on the author's caravan as related 
in Chapter ix). He had earned to a remarkable degree the 
affection and regard of the Chinese and Tibetan communities 
of Battog and of the native inhabitants of the wild border 
region in which he worked, and will long be remembered by 
foreigners who knew him as a broad-minded, courageous and 
devoted worker in the cause of Christianity and humanity in 
these remote back-blocks of China^s hinterland. 

In concision the writer desires to express his acknowledg¬ 
ments to his forerunners on the Chinese*Tibetan frontier, 
Messrs Louis King and Oliver Coales of 1 I.B.M. Consular 
Semoc, to whom is due tlie credit of doing much to open 
up the way for succeeding travellers in Eastern Tibet. 

E. T. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
CHINA, TIBET AND INDIA FROM EARLY TIMES 
UP TO THE END OF THE YE;IR lyiS 

PART I 

RELATIONS BETWEEN CHINA AND TIBET UP TO THE TIME 
OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO LHASA IN 1904 

Early cektionA t)€tw««n CKJnii and Tibet—Mwichu auicniniy over Tibet— 
invaeiciii uf Tibet by the Dzungwum MnngoU, their exjitilaion by ibe lunuE* 
of., the Menchu Empemr, and the reauiting eetdemeni of Tibetan efiain 
taily in ihr eighitwiih century—Li$t of the N«ti%x States of Eastern Tiber— 

iqii of Tibet by fhn Nepal ihcir tatpiilsion in tufn by tbs tipopn of 
the ftlmchu Emperor^ furthoi of I'ibctjn mud 

aplidmtmn of Miinchu power in Tibet pe ibc end of lhi^ eighteenih century'— 
Dtedino of ChLficmt power in Tibet on the deuth of the Miodtu Emperor 
Ch'icn Lunj? — Diiturbancc* in Ematiem Tibet und pmdficmikia mud annexa¬ 
tion of Nyniwjt by ibe Lhasa Governfoent in 1S65—Death of the DmJaj 
and accession of the pieseot Pontiff in f 875—Candnsion of ihe SiUcim 
Convenllon in lf 5 i>Ci between China and Great Britain on the mubject of 
Xibcf“Fonher disturbances in Nyarong in 1894^ hm pacification by Chinese; 
ETDOps, and realontriafi ra Tiberan control in 1 —Chinese intervoition in 

Oc-ge—lltc politicel statua of Tibet an d adjaceni terHiorlea ai the begiitciJiif 
of the twentieth cetatury- 

In very early times the fertile lowlands of Western China 
were frequently invaded by raiding^ Tibetans, in the same 
way that the .\^arches of North China were harried by the 
Mongols, the Tibetan m\'aders penetrating on one t»ccasion 
as far east as Sianfu in Shensi, In the middle of the ninth 
century a treat)’ oHKace is said to have been concluded be¬ 
tween Chim and Tibet on a footing of equality. 

VChina*s position as Suzerain of Tibet appears to date from 
the early ^ys of the Manchu Dynasty in the latter half of 
ilie seventeenth century, Lainaism (Tibetan BuddJiism) had 
by that time already sptead over vast areas of High Asia from 
l^dak to Manchuria, and the early Manchu Emperors, by 
adopting Lamaism as their State religion and reco^ising 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet as head, secured a hold over 
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TilKt, Mongolia, and die other iamaistic countries of Asia, 
which tasted until the fail of their Dynasty tivo and a half 
centuries later in rgr t. It was the M^chu Emperor, rather 
than the Chinese Government, who was for more than two 
centuries recognised by tJie Tibetans as their Suzerain; and 
up to the last days of the Dynasty the Eanperor was repre¬ 
sented at Lhasa 6y a Manchu and not a Chinese J 

vE^rly in the eighteenth century Tibet was tnvaded by 
the D^mngarian Mongois^ti he Manchu Emperor there upoiL 
despatched two armies to tlie assistance of the Tibetansy 
Advancing by the Tachicnlu road from Szechuan and the 
Sining road from Kansu, the Chinese succeeded in reaching 
and occupying Lhasa and expelled the Mongols. (This was 
the first of three successful Chinese advances into Tibet, 
each of which assured the dominion of the Manchu Emperors 
over the country for a short time afrern'ards. On this occasion 
a Manchu Resident and a garrison of Chinese soldiers were 
left in Lhasa, while communications with China were assured 
by stationing small detachments of troops along the Ltvasa- 
ChamdO'Datang-TachienJu road. The bound^ between 
China and Tibet was demarcated by a pillar, said to have 
been erected in the year lyay (iih year of tlie reign of the 
Emperor Yung Cheng), on tiie Bum La (in Chinese NJng- 
ching Shan), u small pass two and a half dav-s south-west of 
Batang. The country to the west of this point was handed 
over to the rule of the Dalai Lama under the suzerainty c»f 
the Manchu Emperor, while the Tibetan Chiefs of the Stkies 
and tribes to the east of it uere given seals as semi-indepen¬ 
dent feudatories of China. This arrangement lasted for nearly 
nvo centuries, until the Chinese forward movement initiated 
in J905 as tlie result of the British advance on LJiasa in the 
preceding ycaAOn the following pages is a list of the princi¬ 
pal semi-inde|^ndciit Native States and Lama Principalities 
of Eastern Tibet, under the protection partly of Peking and 
partly of Lliasa, which were established by the Manchu settle¬ 
ment of 1727, and still existed at the beginning of the present 
cent ary, 

CDuring the latter part of the eighteenth centurv CJiinese 
oower in Tibet was on the wane until, about '1790, the 
Nepalese invaded the country and sacked Shigafse, Roused 
to action the Manchu Emperor Ch'^ien Lung despatched an 


NATm: STATES OF EAST TIBET 


SrATffi UNI>ER CHl>,ieSE rwOTECTION 

Tibetas Nami Nami Rakk or Ctimr (m TnB*T 4 Jf) 

Chik Mingchcog Jydbo 

(The nwst esiaterly oF ihe 5tatc$, with its CflpitJil it Tediknla.) 

De-gt Teko Jyelbo 

(The kiCtwt of the State*, in the hsain oi the Upper Vimgtte.) 
Nangclien Lungth^in Jyislbo 

(Eiiibracs the headwatcre oF the Upper Mekong in the Kokrinof 
Tertitory.) 

Hkia Nat'o Jyeibo 

(A fflndl State between Nangdben Btid Dt-gr.) 

LintsuJtg LLntaung Jydbo 

(A small State m the Upper Yalong.) 


Ba 

Leung 
Hor Katigwir 
Kor Beri 
Hot Dningo 
Hor Driwo 
Hor Ma^r 


Batang 

LtUng 

Huocrh K*uiig-Si 
linoerh Paili 
Huocrh Chatighu 
Huoerh Chuwro 
Huocrh Mftshu 


Dehfl (Hcrediury O^Bdal) 
Dcb^ 

Bodbo (Hereditary Official} 

Bonbo 

Bonbo 

Bonbo 

Bonbo 


(The #bwc are tbe Fiv* Her Stares, in Tibctui Hoiwkaiws, ^ated wi 
the YalunK; togeiher whh tJe-ge they were pkecd under the prottre- 

don af Lhau in 1^5-1 


Ge-ahe 
Tongkor 
Trako 
Vuko 
Seta 


Keskih 

Tungk'n 

Taak-o 

Yiifc*o 

Scl’a 


Bonbo 

Bonbo 

Bunbo 

Bonbo 

Bonbo 


(Small nomad Stace* in the basin of the Upper Valung.) 

Nyiuntig Chantui Bonbo 

(Oomprisee the valley of thn YsJung below ceded to 1 hit*® in 186^.^ 

Bangui Singsi Bonbo 

(Composes (he valley of the YangCe above DalaoK.} 

Mill or Mull Mill 

(A lamm Stale on the bordcra of YtrtinanJ 

Also: The Gyamng State*, fl number of petty priiropditici lymg jual 
west of the Chengoj pUin In Szcchuen. 
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StAT^ IJNDEIt TWt J^teOTECTiaN OF LllAM 


TvwaS Niuih 

ClUltTltlD 

Dniy-i 

Riwjjcht 


tlJL\'w Nrtatt 

Chmmto 

ChavH 

Lffiwuch*! 


Rank or Qiu? (ih Tihetan) 
Z^axna 
Limm 


(Lama Piincipnliites Ln ihe Mtk£>n|! bnalnj 

Miftjgk^ang Te-ji (GovcrftDr) 

(A Lhasa province in the AJekonj? basin below Dmyn,) 
Kun^cbixeli Deba 

( A dependency of Alarkam.) 

Jyade Bonbo 

frbe Omn^ of the Thirty-nine Tribes, lying m the betsin of tiic Upper 
Salween^ s<nith of the Kokonor border.) 

- 'twwiarEHng^ ZayiU, Bomed, mnd Gongbo^ iilf LhA$3 provinces^ 

m Souih-castem l-ibet t* 

army into Tibet* wbiclt defeated and cxpeHed the Nepalese 
and even pursued them into their own counti^ At this 
period the potver of the Manchus was at its neight, and 
CJunese armies, under Manchu leadership* were able to 
march thousands of miles from Peking across the plains and 
motintains of China and the deserts of Tibet to appear on 
th&frontiers of Hindustan. 

(This tras the second of the three Chmese advances into 
Tibet, and again the Manchus decided to consolidate their 
position and strengthen their hold over the country. By 
Imperial Decrees of 1^3 ttvo Ambans were appointed j given 
equal ivith the Dalai and Panshen Lamas, and made 
responsible for the superintendence of the administration of 
the country. The Dalai Lama w^is placed to some extent in 
the hands of ^e Ambans by a law providing that he could 
only communicate with the Throne by means of memorials 
forwarded through the .\mbans/ 

< After the death of the great Ch'Ien Lung there followed 
the weak reigns of the Emperors Chia Ch‘tng, Tao Kiiane 
Hsicn Feng, T’ung Chih, and Kt^g Hsii, and again Chmese 
power in I'lbet waned to the point of extinction.) 

T of Ewtera Tibrr tuvejvi by Uksc Swfw it kaomi to the 

VBRU*jraiRriphiciJ Him wiihuut definiH: 
poliutal Msnlitj^ce fcf, Amdo, tbc ribetxti name for (he nonh-cwein 
potman of dw Tibc^ ptateait on the Kansu bordet). Ths 
another ourw vaeviciy applied bj the io^l TibctaiM m the countrvltouth 
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fin i860 the Tibetans of Niwong^, under the leaderstiip 
of an ambitious and ivartike Chief named Gombu NyamjveU 
invaded and conquered the neighbouring States, including 
Dc-ge, and the Five Principalities of Ho^ The whole of 
Eastern Tibet Vi'as upset by these disturbances, and all 
tralRc between China and Tibet along the main South Road 
ccjised for some years, 

■The Chiefs and peoples of De-ge and of the Hor States 
appealed to both the Chinese and I'ibetan Governments for 
assistance against the Nyarong invaders^The former, ppj- 
occupied with the'faip'ing rebellion and their troubles with 
foreign countries, were unable to take any action tou'ards 
restoring order in the Tibetan States under their nominal 
protection; but Dalai Lama responded to the appeals of 
the Chiefs by sending a Tibetan army into Kam in 1863 
under the Ivalon Pulung, by whom the disturbances were 
suppressed, Gombu Nyamjyel and hb family being burned 
alive in their castle in Nyarong resisting to the last. The 
administration of Nyarong was then formally taken over by 
the Lhasa Government, by whom a High Commissioner 
named Pun nab (known In ‘fibetan as the Ayaro/ig Chief^'ob] 
was appointed to govern the country, and also to superintend 
the affaim of 0 e~ge and the Five Hor States, which had been 
freed from die Nyarong invaders and restored to independ¬ 
ence under the nile of their own native Rajahs.^ 

The Tibetan claim to Nyarong, and to a lesser eictcnt to 
De-ge and the Hor States, dated from this time (1S65). 
Nyarong appears to have been annexed by the Dalai Lama 
with the approval of the Manchu Throne^ It is said that 
the Tibetan Gov^emment offered at the time to give up the 
country to the Chinese in return for a sum of money as in¬ 
demnity for the cost of their military operations. But the 
Peking Government were apparently unwilling to accept the 
responsibility of administering the State and formally handed 
it over to the rule of the Dalai Lama, in whose hands it 
remained until forcibly annexed by the Chinese under Cliao 
Erh~feng in iqtt, 

(In 1875 the twelfth Dalai Lama died, and was reincarnated 

‘ Nyanif^ (the vdley of the Ny*. « Yaluitg riyer belotv Kuixel «« 
arigimllly divided up lAt? live which were unified in the 

miiidir cu the ni£i£teciuhi%ficuiy imdttr thechicftmin^liip of Gombu Nytmjyei- 
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in the present Pontiff, the thirteenth of the long line of Priest 
Rulers of Tibet. 

In i8S6, the Tibetsns raided the Sthhim frontier, and were 
expelled a year or two later by a small British expedition. As 
a result of these events the Sikkim Convention ivas concluded 
in iSgo between Great Britain and China, and a set of Trade 
Regulations for the control of commerci^ relations betw'cen 
India and Tibet was signed three years later. No Tibetan 
representative took part in the negotiations for the Sikkim 
Convention, Great Britain dealing with China as the master 
of Tibet. TTiesc events brought Great Britain for the first 
time on the scene of Sino-Tibetan relations. 

In 1894 the I'iEietans of N^farong rose again and invaded 
the State of Cbala. China being then internalir at peace, the 
Viceroy of Szechuan, Lii Ch'uan-lin, despatched a Chinese 
force w'hich occupied Nyarong and suppressed the disorders. 
Viceroy Lu thereupon proposed, in a Memorial to the Throne, 
to take over the administration of Nyarone with Chinese 
officials, in this he w'as, however, opposed by the Manchu 
Amban at Lhasa and tlie Manchu Comraander-in-Chief at 
Chengtu, while the Dalai Lama also sent representatives to 
Peking via India and the sea route protesting against anv 
Chined annexation of Tibetan territory. As a result of these 
representations Vicew’ I,.u’s Memorial proposing the change 
wss rejected by the Throne, and the Tibetan Governor was 
reinstated in Nyarong. 

From Nj-arong Viceroy Lu's Chinese force penetrated into 
De-ge, where domestic trouble had broken out in connection 
with the family affairs of the native Rajah, whose second son, 
popularly suppo^d to he the offspring of an inffuential head¬ 
man and the Chief's wife, had been placed at the head of a 
faction opposed to the Chief and his cider son. The Chinese 
commander played a trick on the De-ge Rajah and secured 
control of the btate bv a ruse similar to that employed by 
Chao £rh-feng some fourteen years later. He promised the 
Chief his assistance in expelling the faction of the younger 
^n, and then, having been p^ennitted to march his troops 
into the country and occupy De-ge Gbnchen, the capital, he 
seized the Chtef and his family and despatched them to 
Chengtu in Szechuan, where the lowland climate soon proved 
fatal to the old Tibetan Chief and his wife. Viceroy Lu then 

V. 
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I BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 7 

memorialised the Throne with a proposal to take o^r the 
administration of De-ge as in the case of Nwong. Omng 
to the objections of the Amban and the Dalai Lama as above 
related, the Emperor refused to agree, and the two sons were 
sent back from Chenm to De^ge Gonchen, where tlie elder 

was installed as Rajah, , 1 

In iQoo, or thereabouts, the elder brother of De^ge, named 
Dorie &nge, went to Lhasa and was confirmed in his rank 
as Rajah, or King, bv the Dalai Lama, During liM^absencc, 
however, the faction of the younger brother, name<^gawang 
Champc Rindia, which consisted mostly of poirciful lamas* 
made kn attempt to insull the latter as Chief. The dispute 
was eventually settled bv the inteiwention of the Iibetan 
Governor of Nyarong, acting in his capac^of repr^ntative 
of the Dalai Lama and superintendent of De-ge attairs 
In spite of this settlement the younger brother and his 
lama supporters raised anothiif rebellion a few years later# and 
the elder was forced to tvithdraw for a time to Lima. In 
1Q06 lie returned with troops provided by the Lhasa Govern¬ 
ment, recovered his throne, and captured and itnpri^meti me 
Pretender. The latter, however, escaped, and %vith the a^isi- 
ance of the northern nomads, who throughout rapoused his 
cause, started yet another rebeQion. It was at this juncture 
fin 1008) that Chao Erh-feng appeared upon the scene, and 
spelled both the Chief and his brother, as related m a 

subsequent chapter*^, t. n i, 

f.\t the beginning of the present century, before the Bntisn 
expedition to Lhasa in 190+ and the subsequent Chinee 
fortt'ard movement in Ixam, that portion of Hjgh in¬ 
habited by Tibetan-speaking peoples, and labelled TiM on 
European maps, consisted of three separate entities, nrat y, 
the Laiiui Kingdom of Tibet with its provinces and de- 
pendendes, secondly, the semi-mdependent Native btates ol 
Kam under Cliinese protection, and thirdly* the' kokonor 
Territory under the control of the Chtpese Amban residing 

at Sining in Kansu. . 1 • i e ^ 

(The Kingdom of Tibet, ruled by the Mai Laim from 

Lhasa witli the nominal assistance of the Chinese Amban* 
and commonly known as the Deba Shu>^. extended north to 
the Oang La range separating it frum the LokoTinr, and cast 

^ s« p. 14- 
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to the Bum La^ the frontier pass near Batang. It Included 
the frontier provinces of Markaiu and Gonjo^ and the bma- 
niled dependendes of Draya, Chamdo, and Riwoche, and 
also the outl^'ing pro^Tnce of Nyaroitg (Chinese Chantui), 
situated amongst the Native States under Chinese protection. 
This was the Dalai Lama's realm, in which that Pontiff's 
temporal povi'er, as apart from hts spintual authority, reigned 
supreme. The powers of the two Ambans had waned until 
their positions were little more than nomina^ 

Tlie Native Stat« on the Szechuan border''^east of the old 
Sino-Tibetan frontier on the Bum La (Chinese Ningching 
Shan) sent periodical tribute missions to, and were under the 
nominal protection of, Chengtu and Pelting. Some, such as 
the great Kingdom of De-ge and tire Five Hor States, had 
fallen under the influence of Lhasa, as related above; while 
others, such as the State of Chala (Tachtetdu), and the 
territories of Batang and Litang, remained, owing to their 
situation on the main road, more under Chinese influence. 
The powers of the small Chinese nulitary officials and com¬ 
missariat officers stationed at Tachienlu, IJtang, Batang, and 
other centres on the main South Road, had, however, 
dwindled to vanishing point, while the soldiers of the frontier 
garrisons were often unarmed or existed only in the oflicial 
im^nation for mv roll purposes. 

'Inc Kokonor Territory (in Chinese Ch’ingHai) comprised 
the whole of the upper "basins of the Yangtze and Yellow 
rivers and part of the Mekong headwater country. Where it 
was not an uninhabitable desert waste it was thinly peopled 
bv Mongolian and Tibetan tribes, the former under the 
Princes of their Banners, and the latter under their own 
small Chiefs and Headmen, the whole area being nominally 
under the control of the Sining ^\mban on the Kansu border. 
It does not appear that the Lhasa Government ever exercised 
temporal autnori^ over tliis vast region of mountain and 
desert, the inclusion of which in Tibet on European maps 
has given rise to some confusion in the past. 


PART II 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITJON TO LHASA, THE TREATIES OF 
1904 AND 1906 AND TTTEIR RESULTS, AND 11 IE WANDERINGS 
OF HIS HOLINTSS TIUL THIRTEENTH DAU\I LAMA 

Failure of the Tibomn Govemmtnl to corT>' <njn the promiotii of iht Sikkim 
CoBvenrion irtd appirrent inability of the Chintse Covermnmt iniiucif 
th^ IP do oo — Briikh ^IkAioD «cnt to LhAsa in 1904 10 open direct reiatiooA 
between India and Tibet—CoBdusion of Anglo-Ttbetaii Conventiqn o^ ii}04 
and ivithctrAwak nf BriiiBh Mission from Lhagii>“Nc|foti4iiiDfi of AdiiAion 
AgTccntent between Gmt Britain and China in h>q 6—Condusltm of 
Ruatttan Ajtreement about Tibet in 1907—Cbtna re-eStabUihes her podtion 
in Tibet duriiti^ the year^ 1907 lo zgra^ and reassena her cUim to be tihr 
sole mediuin of cemmuBi^tinn bet^^een Indhi and Tibet — Wanderingi 
of the Dalai Lama—from Lhasa to Mongolhi on aoival of British 
Miflsjon in igcH-^Wisil to, and reception at^ Fekin^in 1908-—Grant of Chineec 
titles and hi^Dun by Imperial Decree^—Rettun to Tibet and fbebi from 
Lha&a to Indk on anival of Chimrac tnxips in 1910 — Depoaition and de¬ 
privation of Chinese titles and hononra hy ImperUE Decrcc-^RetuTn to 
Lhasa on withdrawal of Chinese troops in toiz—RcsioTldim of Chiiwe 
titles and hononm by FrrsidtntUI Mandate. 

Th£ Siklcim Convention concluded between Great Britain 
and China in 1890 defined the boundary' between Sitduni and 
Tibet, and cuntained a reciprocal engagement on the part of 
both contracting patties to prevent acts of aggression across 
the border, During the years follo^ving its conclusion, how¬ 
ever, it became more and more apparent that no progre^ had 
been made In opening friendly relations betweeri fnilia and 
Tibet and that little satisfaction was to be expected from this 
instrument concluded ivith China over tlie heads of the 
Tibetans; for the latter appeared to consider that as they 
were not Erectly a party to toe Convention there was no need 
for them to carry out its provisions. .A.11 attempts by the 
Authorities in India to open friendly relations with tlie 
Tibwan Govenunent were frustrated, peaceful messengers 
were maltreated, and letters returned unopened. The Siksim 
Convention bad been concluded with the Chinese Govern* 
ment on behalf of the Tibetan Government at the rec^uest of 
the former. But when the Tibetans failed to observe its pro¬ 
visions and recourse was had to diplomatic representations 
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at Peking, the Chinese Government were found to be ap- 
jarcntiy unable to influence the Tibetans in any way. At 
ength in 1903 the British Government, realising the hope- 
ess ness of continuing to attempt to de^ with the Tibetans 
through the Chinese Go\''emment and the absolute necessity 
of establishing direct relations with the LItasa Government if 
trade was ever to be opened benveen India and Tibet and the 
peace of the frontier secured by proper treaty relations with 
the neighbouring State, despatdted a Mission to negotiate 
a coimnercia] agnoment with the Tibetan Authorities direct. 
Whatever the advice tendered to the Tibetans by the Chinese 
Amban may have been, they ref used to receive any communica¬ 
tion from the Mission, w'luch met with repulse'after repulse, 
until, having started as a peaceful embassy, it eventually 
reached Lha^ in August, 1904, as a military expedition^. 

The Dalai Lama fled for the north shortly before tlie 
British force reached Lhasa. A Convention w'as, however, 
concluded with tlie remainder of the Tibetan Government in 
the summer of 1904. Under this Agreement Tibet undertook 
to recognise the Sikkim Conv^ention (which she has faithfully 
observed ever since), while provision was also made for the 


^ It is duE^tioFuble whether the Tibetans themselves were entirely re¬ 
sponsible fiir ilip policy of se^ltuivcrtcss which led lo a 
proccedLna to Lha^n, fit hia Indjn and Tibsf (Chapter nxiv) Sir Francis 
Voonghuihnnd wroi-e in 19to: 

It (British EifpediUon to Lhua) hf& proved m the rualt tbit the Tib^ptiti are 
n« iwly the teclustTc pewle wo hod l^liewd. By rutture they are sociable aiitj 
htHpitnhle and given la trade. They aro jeal^uit ubout; iheir retiidofi, but ns lony as 
that is nor xnuchtd they .ye ready enough for poliboU reUtterfiihip, for soosJ biw- 
couree, and for ccHifimeidiil tTmutajcuam. The prefrcnt ohttiicle to neii^ hourly uitex-i^ 
coLu^e (between India and Tibet) h the luspJcion □£ the Chinese. ITiere is some 
teu<m to thinle that from the fim they havtf instin-cd into ihe Tibetans iKc idea of 
keepiit|£ tbcmselvus sedudciE." 

1 [ it perhaps buf natiLtml that the Tibetan polky of the ChlncBc in those 
jhys should nave airneti at the exclusion of all fDreifiJt brierestii from Tibet 
(as Chinwe policy l^d formerly aimed at iheir exctu$iDn IVonn China) in 
etdtr ihol the coftnttcrec of the countty, md more espeemlly the valu^le 
trade in lea, might remain n monopoly in Cbmosc hands. It was indeed easy 
for the Chinese to fosiet 'ribetan aedTasivcriesd and retam their monopQly in 
the cotmiry as long u il^ were able 10 inaisr nti thtur rlgbi to be tne sole 
medium of c^munlcation betweeu Tibet and the rest of the world. M 
,Y<iimghu&fcmnd points out, they forfeiietj thi^ right bv rhear 
inqbihty to indure ihe I'iberton^ to observe the Sikkint Converuian whi^ 
tJw had oiked ihe British Govemnieni to make with them on Uhalf of 
V % iiT^ to ren^rt it for a short rime after the conclusion of 

tbe Adhefiiw A^itecmtni of 1906; but krtt it again on the tollqpse of Chinese 
pwrer in Fibet in i^ix afier the revolution in China; since when the he- 
oi the Tibeinna, freed frem Chinese interference^ has fully endot^ 
hir hrencas Younghufiband's eatmule of tbesr <^iacfez- quoted above. 
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opening of commercial relations between India and Tibet 
and for the establishment of Trade I^iarts at Gyantsc and 
Gartok as well as at Yatung (the latter already opened under 
the Sikkim Convention) ► The British troops withdrew from 
Lhasa immediately after the conclusion of this Agreement, 
leaving the territorial integrity of Tibet and the independence 
of the Tibetan Government unimpaired^ 

Negotiations were soon after opened to secure the adhesion 
of China, the nominal smierain of Tibet, to the Anglo- 
Tibetan Convention of 1904. The Chinese Government at 
first endeavoured to revive their claim to be the sole medium 
of communication between the Government of India and the 
Tibetans and to replace the Anglo-'flbeian Treaty by a new 
Agreement,(Ti'entually, however, the Lhasa Convention was 
duly confirm'bd by an Agreement between Great Britain and 
China signed at Peking in April, 1906. Under this instru^ 
ment China adhered to and confirmed the ^Inglo-Tibetan 
Convention of 1904, tvhile Great Britain Lmdertook not to 
annex Tibetan territory or to interfere tn any way in the 
internal 'ribetan administration of the country .> 
j' In August, 1907, an Agreement was aiTi\'ed at between 
(^rcat Britain and Russia under which botli parties undertook 
to respect the territorial intceriw of Tibet and to refrain from 
interfering in the internal affairs of the Tibetan Government,^ 
In 1908 a set of Trade Reguhitions governing indo'* 
Tibetan trade was signed at Calcutta between British, 
Chinese, and Tibetan representatives. 

The object of Great Britain in concluding these various 
agreements was to assure the territorial integrity of Tibet 
and to safeguard her existence as a peaceful autonomous 
buffer fstatebetiveen the three great Asiatic Empires, Russia, 
India and China, os well as to proride for the opening of 
friendly relations between the British and Tibetan .Authonties 
in the interests of die peace of the Indian border and of 
trans-frontier trade. The fact, however, had been overlooked 

^ * The Britbh expeditinn to Tibet iii cnticiii^ in Englami tbc 

time a* on oct nf uncoiled foT aggrtielon agoinsc a pea£efut m* of lurmin 
who only debited 10 be left alone. But the rc^t 01 aendins the Mb»ioft to 
wfw to dispel the ouBundentondinfi ^ich had up to that time ezined 
between the Aumorities in indisund the people and Govxiniiicnt of Tibet 
who Iwye ever »inee biro denimia of increiwed mten^outee end doowr rda- 
iton> with thdr seutbem neighboun. 
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cliat China had through these very agreements obtained a 
free hand in re-establishing and cunsuUdating her position in 
Tibet uitJiout the possibilitv of foreign intciTCrence^ and was 
thus enabled to keep the Tibetans for a few more years in a 
state of political and economic vassalage. 

The Cliinese were not slow to take advantage of the situa¬ 
tion, and turned tlicir attendon in the first place to annulling 
the advantages of direct intercourse between the Authorities 
of India and Tibet obtained under the Anglo-Tibctan Agree¬ 
ment of 1904, Great Britain having intentionally denied her¬ 
self the right of keeping in close touch with the Tibetan 
Government by stationing a British representative at Lhasa, 
the Chinese were able to carry out their plans without any 
opposition. The Tibetans were ^dually led to believe that, 
though the Peking Govemment had not’had time to send an 
army to expel the British from Tibet at the time of the 1904 
expedition, yet it was fear of Chinese displt^urc which had 
caused the British to withdraw their troops immediately after 
signing the Treaty; and that China Imd since compelled 
Great Britain to sign another Agreement cancelling the Lhasa 
Convention, acknowl^jging the right of the Chinese to con¬ 
trol ^’^bett and prohibiting all intercourse between British 
and Tibetans except tfu-oiigh the medium of the Chinese 
Authorities. As a result the Chinese were successful in again 
insinuating themselves between the British and Tibetan 
officials at thc^Trade Marts in local affairs and between the 
British and l ibetan^ Governments in questions of greater 
importance. Thus within a few years of the signature of the 
Lhasa Convention of (904 most of the advantages of direct 
intercourse with a responsible Tibetan Gov'emment had been 
lost, and the Authorities in India found themselves once 
more faced with procrastination and obstruction tn all their 
dealing with Tibet. How all this happened is related in 
detail in the Tibet Blue Book of 1910, and in Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s account of the British expedition to T -linsa 
and subsequent events^. 

• • • ♦ * 


^ by Sir Fraud! Youilfjhlisbind, lOio; au mminp UD the 

utunticin tt ihc tunc the hook wm. puhliih^. Bit Frtnci* wmic (Ch.xxiu}: 

th*T, wbiie fomKHy it wat the 
TTb^iii tuppiMid w he Ihc tntm uupoutraMe attd unaocubre. ft it nour 
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II '['RA\TLS OF THE DALAI LAMA, 1904-09 13 

Before recounting the hiatorv of the Chinese foTO'ard 
movement in Eastern Tibet, which be^n in 1905 immediately 
after the concluBion of the Anglo-Tibetan Agreement, cul¬ 
minated in rite raid on LJiasa and the overthrow of the 
Tibetan Got'emment by Chinese troops in 1910, and col¬ 
lapsed a year or two later after the rc%*olution in Cluna, it will 
be convenient at this point to record briefly the travels and 
adventures of the Dalai l,.aina during this period, namely the 
1904 CO iQiz. 

^iaving left Lhasa for Mon^lia at the time the British 
expedition was approaching the I'jbetan capital in the summer 
of 1904, the Dal^ 1 Jima arrived in due course at L'rga, where 
he resided for a year. His presence there was somewhat em¬ 
barrassing to the Bogdo Khan, the Lama Pontiff of I\ [ongolia', 
and as Tibetan affairs were by this time beginning to settle 
down after the withdraival of the British troops, he started on 
hts journey back towards 'ribet in the auttimn of 1905. Ln 
the early part of 1906 he arrived at the great monaster}’ of 
Kumbum {in Chinese T’a-erh Ssu), on the Kansu Kokonor 
border near Sining, where he remained for two years. In the 
jipring of the year 1908 he visited the famous Lama monastery 
of Wut’ai Shan in Shansi Province, whence he moved on 
shortly afterwards at the invitation of the Chinese Govern- 
nKnt to Peking.5^ 

{.The Dalai Lama arrived in Peking hy train from Honan 
on September 28, lyoS. Like his predecessor, who visited 
the MancJiu Court in the seventeenth century, lie was lodged 
in the Yellow Temple outside one of the Northern Gates. 
Elahurate arrangements were made for his audience with the 
Emperor and Empress Dovrager^ and, though after some 
argument he was pennitted to kneel itiStead of prostrating 
himself in the Imperial Presence, care was taken to stress his 
position as 3 vassal of the Manchu 'riirone^ 

* The prrscfli Bo]^o Khw» (» Muijjiolian title m«aiuDe " Holy Prince"} 

is the ei((hlh Pope of During the M«n«hii Dynasty these rapes were 

Tihctan Priests, sppoint^ by the Dalai Lame tvith the a^rova) uf Felcing. 
One of the nriiesl pitchec] tiis amp oa ihc banlis of the river 'PciIh nesr the 
Siberian baidrr. A large monaalcty antl town subsequ^tly ipTiuig up in the 
neighbourhood, known asUtga ta the Russians, BagdoKuren to the Mung^s. 
and Ts KuJun to the Clunoc, which became aecnind only to LJuu tn itn- 
porunce as the Holy Ciw fnr ail the lumaisn of High Alia, 

• Rule No. 14 of ibe Rfgubui!^ for rAe R^eepiian 0/ tiu Dtilai Lama icaid 
as follows fti ttn i htc d fram the Copmrwrtif Goaeire): 

“The BtMnl of DependEucin will memorialise tbe Throne nking that a date may 
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, -T^^ question of the manner of the reception of the foreign 
ftlumters at Peking and iheir Legation Staffs by the Dalai 
La^ gave rise to much discussion and conjecture in foreim 
diplomatic circles in Peking. The Chinese Authorities, how- 
ever, who draired to belittle as much as possible the Lama 
PontilFs political importance, settled the question bv issuing, 
through the iVai IVu Pit (Foreign Office), the following 
notification m English (worded as though it referred to a 
pubhe exhibition rather tfian to the reception of the Rep re- 
sentatives of tiie Great Powers of Europe and America by 
the Ruler of Tibet and Pope of Lamaism, whose religious 
authoriiy extended over half Asia): 

If my members of the StaJIa of ihe Foreign Legatbns desire to v-isil the 
Ualsu Lama, they should proceed to the Yellow Temple on any day of the 
week except Sunday between the ha^us of 12 and 3, 

The Ministers repaired accordingly with their staffs to the 
YellowTemple, where they were granted brief and very format 
intervieH-s with the Lama m the presence of Chinese officials. 

On November 3, igo8, the following Imperial Decree w’as 
issued conferring new' Iionours and titles on the Dalai Lama 
appomtmg him to be the Emperor's loyal and obedient 
representative, laying donm directions for his conduct on his 
return to Til^t, and bidding him memorialise the T'hrone on 
all matters through the Amban, and respectfuUv await the 
imperial Will. 


tniperinl Decree of Novenibcf 3, igoS. 

(TranstaTed from the Gevemmtrtt GasetteJ^ 

His Holine^ the Dabi Luna, having come to Peking for Audience has 
to day invoked blessings upon Us. and has jpven cspieasinn la hh inner¬ 
most rtelings ID a immuer which incrits Our esteem. At) additionat Title of 
H™our IS hereby conferred upon him os a mark of cxcepiinmil distinction. 

, Already beats, ss a mark of the Imperial favour of ftirmer 

times, the Title of f 7 rj<,t Go^ Set/Exigent Buddha. We now confer upon 
ni^ the additional 1 itJe of Our and Suhmissh^ 

Let the Boards of Ceremonies and Dependencies cooBult together as to 
the nunoer in which the grant of tliis Title is to be conferred. Ut oji 

be fi*nJ for m Impet^ Awfictioe. The Ddd Lamm wi!l fatnilUnst w>,l. 

He wiU ^.er the Palo» G^e, Sir 

^‘*.*^"’** fjina vriD RsprciflillyEVCei the Elttpcrar^a^ wtli 
nrotiTatc hu^iF hnwrowuii; to thunk Hi* Majmy far the Fnittcnal 
^r^wOr iktU U.,h .ii hi, A low Wh wiU & wKf 

an whui tlic DaL« Laitia rmy ttr, Aftrr th< ^pcrtir tm. Lulitn hut 
Hi* Maje«T«i!) invite tiw Dalai W- to be««sied aticr whirh ! 

be Uk«i, and Mi Majeti, uid ,J« Dalai Liim wiD dtica*. 
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innuaJ ollaw^cc of ten thausand larit ako be prunicd to him^ Lhe Bamc to 
be paid quarterly from die S:?echu3ii Treasury. Lei His Holiness, having 
received iiis new Title, return forthwifh 10 Timi* Jiid let the oIBcdjiJs almig 
tiJS route provide escurta and afford hipi all the requmle travelling facilities. 

When His Holiness has returned 10 Tiber, he must be careful to obev 
the laws of ihc Sovefcign Slate, anti most promulgate io all the gcxidwii] 
of the Court of China. He must odiort ihe Ttbeuna 10 be obedient ^nd 
foNow the path of rectitude. He must follow the established ojstom of 
mcrnonaliskig Cs, through the Impenal Amboti^ and respectfully arwail 
Our will. 

May peace be thus for c\'er presert'od on the frondert end the differences 
between priest and layniaii completely effaced. May Our desire to suppon 
the Lama Church and presen'e the peace on ihc frontiers of the Empire 
never be disregarded. 

Let the Board of DcpcudtuidcB comfnimScate tbis Decree to His Holiness. 

The subsequent ceremonies attending the DaJai Laimas 
\isit were abruptly cut short by the sudden anti unejcpectcd 
deatJts of the Emperor and Empress Dowager. He eveDtualJy 
left Peking on December 2i, 190S, and travelled through 
Honan, Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu to Sining, where he 
arrived in the spring of 1909. From Siiiing he crossed the 
Kokonor, and nnally arrived back tn Lhasa in. November, 
1909, after an absence of five years. 

The reception accorded to the Dalai Lama by the Manchu 
Court during his visit to Peking was scarcely calculated to 
improvx tlic relations between China and Tibet; and from 
this time it became apparent that it was the intention of the 
Chinese Government to assume full control over Tibet, 
hitherto, as far as its internal affairs were conoemed, an 
autonomous State, and to deprive its Lama King of alt 
temporal authority. This object was attained a few months 
after the Dalai Lama's return to Tibet at the end of 1909. 
Early in the following year a column of Chinese trooj^ 
arrived in Lhasa, the Tibetans having been deceived by a 
ruse into withdrawing their opposition (as related in the 
following cliapter), and the Dalai Lama only just made good 
his escape bemre the vanguard of the Chinese force reached 
the Tibetan capital. As he had fled north into Chinese 
territoiy on the approadi of the British force five and a half 
years before, so he now* fled south into British teiritorj' on the 
approach of the Chinese troops. He arrived at Daijeeling on 
February 24, 1910, where he was accorded the usual hospi¬ 
tality granted by the British Gav^immeni to a political esile. 
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on the undcrstandinjr that he refrained during his stay in 
India from all political activities. 

The Chinese C^vemment were annoyed at the flight of 
the Dalai L^a, since they fully realised "that the easiest wav 
of subjugating the Tibetans was b\^ controlling the Ponti^ 
and King of Tibet, and special efforts had therefore been 
made by the advancing Chinese troops to effect His Holiness’ 
arrest. Having fdled to secure his person, the Chinese 
Government now issued an Imperial Decree on February 25, 
1910, deposing the Dalai Lama on account of his "pride* 
extravagance, lewdness, sloth, vice, and perversity," and 
directing tliai a new Reincarnation be found to take his place. 

Imperial Decree of Febrmiv' 191c. 

{Tcanslated from the Got^metit Gasittex this Decree tbus officially 
communicated to the Uiinsh Government in a Note of the same Jute.) 

1 ’he Dalai Lama df Tibet has received abundant fav'onrs from the hands 
of Otir [mperiai pn:dec«5sot«. ||e ahoiiiii have devoutly cultivated the 
precepts of religion in accordance with established precedent in order to 
propagate ilie doctiincs of ihe Yellow Clmrch. 

But, ever since he assumed contro! of the admtiiisrniiion, he has shown 
himself proud, extravagsnt, lewd, slothful, vicious, and perverse ivithout 
parallel, violent and dUordcrly, disobedient to the imperial Commands 
and Oppressive towards the Tibetans. ’ 

In July, i^, he fled during the troubles, and was denounced bv the 
Impeiial Amban to Us as lacking in reliability. A Decree was then ikued 
depriving him temporarily of h» Titles. He proceeded to Urga. whence 
he returned again to Siutng. We, mindful of his distant flight, and hopinE 
that he wmid repent and reform his evjl wavs, ordered the local officials 
to pay him due attention. The year before fast he came to Peking, was 
leocived io . 4 u<ltence, granted new Titles, and presented with gifts. 

On his way back to Tibet he loitered and caused trouble; yet every 
indulgence was shown to him in order to maniieat Our compassion. In 
Our generosity we forgave ihc past, 

SzschiMo troops bavu nowr been sent into Tibet for the spedai purpose 
of presemn^ order mil protecting the Trade ^fa^t3. There w^s n* r&ason 
for the Ttbetans to Ik: suspidous of their mtenijons, Bui the Dalai fjona 
spread nimours, becatne rebellious, defamed die Amban, refused suppUcs. 
and would not Hsten to reason. ^ 

VVnicn die Ambao telegraphed that the DiLai had fled durine the 

night of February 12 on the armiil of the S^huan troops, Wc cominaiided 
tha! steps be toien tn hring him back. At presentp however^ his wberc- 
aio unknown. He has been guilty of mai:h£ry\ and hU placed 
hini^lf beyond the pale of Ouf imperial favour. He has shown base in- 
^ckude tdwarcb his superiora, and has failed to asm' out his duty toivards 
his inferiorH. Itc is not fii to he a Beincamaiion "of Buddhiu Let him 
therefore be deprived of his Titles and of liia posidou a& Dalai Lama as 
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a piinkhmenT. Henccfoith, aa mauer where he may no matter where 
he ttiey reside, whether to Tibet or elsewhere, let hurt be treated sa on 
ordinary individuiil. Let the IrnpcnaJ Amban oi once cause a search to be 
made for male cliiJdren bearing the miraculoua signs and let him inscribe 
their names mi tablets and place them in the Golden Uro*, so that one may 
be drawn out as the true Rcmcamaiion nf previous Dalai Lanuis. Let the 
matter he reported to Ua, so that Our Imperial Cavour may be bestowed 
upon the selected child, who will thus continue the propagation of the 
doctrine and the glorihcation of the CJiurch. 

We reword Virtue that Vice may suffer, Vuu, lamas and laymen of 
Ubei, «* Our children. Let all obey the laws and preserve the Peace, 
Let none tlkregiird Our desire to support the Ydlow Church and maintain 
the tranquillity of Our frontier territories. 

TItc DaJai Lama remained in India for more than two 
years, during which period the rule of the Chinese military 
officials jQ Tibet succeeded in uniting all the Tibetan factions 
in common detestation of evcrj'thing Chinese. In 1912, after 
the collapse of the Chinese power in Tibet as a result of the 
revolution in Cliina, he was unanimously requested to return, 
in July, 1912, he crossed the frontier into Tibet, where he 
revived a triumphant welcome, and, after waiting in the 
neighbourhood of Lhasa until the last of the Cliinese troops 
had been withdrawn, finally entered the capital towards the 
end of the year, thus peacefully resuming his place at the 
head of the government of autonomous Tibet after an absence 
of ne^ty two years. 

It is doubtful tvhethcr the Imperial Decree of Februarv, 
1910, in any way impaired the Dalai Lama’s position in Til^t 
and Mongolia, while it can hardly have failed to give great 
offence to, and thus preittdicc the reputation of the Manchu 
Emperor amongst, all the lamaist peoples of Asia. In 1912, 
after the Dalai Lamars return to Tibet, the Government of 
China, now nominally a Republic, recced from their pre¬ 
vious attitude, and issued the following Presidential Mandate 
recognising him once more as Pontiff of the l^ma Church. 

Presidential IVlandnte of October 28, 1912. 

(Translated fitJiti the Gmemmenr Gazelle.) 

riic Ddiii Lama has addressed a conununicafitrq m ihe Head of titt 
DtpartJnent of Monpiiait and Tibetan allyLn whkh be stales that after 
Hk return from Peking to Tibet be did his ntmost la airangt the aifalr^ 
of the country Satisfactorily. Later on^ having been depm^ of his rank, 

* New D^i Lanw were always diucn by bi in thk wmy: sec the Abb^ 

Hwci deaenpnon ofthc CBTCTi™ _ 
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he resided for 4 time tx DarjceLing. But, Tibet having Femnined in a state 
of unresE ever siote the diBCurbsocca in Szechoaii laat wiater^ he now deal res 
to prelect ihe Buddhist Church and pn^ that the Fmidcui of the Republic 
may take measured to this end, 

i^aw that the Republic haa been Bnnly established and the Five Itacea'* 
united into one far^y^ the Dalai Lama is naturally moved with u feeling 
of deep attachment to the mother cauntiy. Under the circumstances his 
former errors sbouid be overiooked^ and ELs Tide of LojW md SubmiufDe 
Cffut, Goodt and S^tf Buddhn b hereby restored to 

him, in the hope that he may prove a auppotl to the Yellow Churdt and 
a hdp to the Republic, 

^ Chinesct Manehus^ Mortgols, Mahoniedana, and Tihctans. , 
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PART 111 

TJ 1 £ CHI^iESE CAMPAIGNS IN EASTERN TIBET DURING 

THE YEARS 1905 TO 1911, AND THE CHINESE ADVANCE 
TO LHASA IN 1910 

lfiiiij}7uniim df Chlni^s fiormrd policy in 1904 hy the AppoidtnicTit of Feng 
Ch 'uHii to be Ambim m E, Tilwt—Hjjvoti of £ta.mn^ Tibetuia and cnimleT of 
Amban Feds in l^o^^-Genenal ming of llbetoiis on the Szechtian ftontici^ 
Despatch of CbLtie;$c punuive cacpeditiod under Choo Erh-ferns snb- 
jusaiiiid of the border country—Rcnen¥od revolt in Haiangcb'cng eiibdued 
by Chao Erh-feng—'Fhc Amban tden Va td tjiusa —Chao Erh- 

Tejorrm at Bataits—Chno EMi-fcog letuma to S^echuiin and ta ap¬ 
pointed Tibetan Frontier Cocmmaakzncr—inunductintt of Chm^ wbnmiitrii- 
tion on ihe Sotitiicrn dreuit of the Ironticr—^CLiao Erb-feng leturns to tlie 
frontier in tooS^Idtroductron of Chirkefle mdnuuiacmdon in the Kingdom df 
Dc -^.—Tibelitn Government mrmdiialbe the Manchu Tbrcnc againat the 
Chinese advance in £. Tibet^Chinese occupation of Chnmdo^ Dnya, pjid 
Marksm—Tibeum Govertunent appeal to the Mmchu Emperor and to the 
fanrigfi Powers to atop the Chinese advAnce—Chilw^M: nwp* reack and 
occupy Lhasa—Praieac by the Entiah Govenunenf a^idnat overthrow of 
Tibe.'tan GoY'cmmcnt—Chinese activities in S.E* Tibet on the borderi of 
—Subjugation of Kan^e and the Hor —Cbpo Erk-fcrig:''# pto- 

posala far the fronlier bemeen C hinir ami Tibct“^ubjugition of Oodjd and 
Sangen—Chinese miUtaiy opeiadoiis in Bomed and —Expuliioii of 

Tibetan idhciala from N>’Btodg—Chao Erh-fcng op pointed Vseeroy of 
Szechuan—^temo^ial to the Throne proposing ihc emiveraian of E. Tibet 
into a Chinese Ptoviuoc- 

The iniaicdiate results of the British expedidon to Lhasa and 
the opeiuDg up of direct relations beDveen India and Tibet 
by the An^o-Tibetan Convention of 1904 were to rouse the 
Chinese to make another attempt to impose their dominion 
on Tibet, and inddenially to extend the Doundaries of China 
as far west as ptiasibie into Eastern Tibet in the event of their 
iTeing unable to cany out tfic subjugation of the whole 
countiyC 

China's new policy in Eastern Tibet was inaugurated in 
1904 by the creation of a new post of Imperial Resident at 

* Etch of tho_ three octuioDa on which Chlm wnt ennloi into Tibet 
folloured ^ the invsniHi of (tut country b; a third lurry (the DxMn^mn 
Motto]* in the Nepilcec in 1,790, and tbo BritUh tii As long 

Tibet remained loolaifd mid iitivisiuil ihr Chlm-ac were satisfied with a 
ndminal cunmil; but the opening up of tcladons betwetfl the TilKtana ami 
thrir ndghbauri ta iht south kumbdisldy pmvolced the ChiflcK ti> aetbn. 
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Chamdo, to which a Taotai named Feng Ch’uan \vss ap- 
pointed^ with instructions to cunaM gradually the powers of 
the native rulers and Jamas and bring the countrv under the 
more direct control of the Chinese Government. At the same 
time a start in the introduction of the new order of things was 
made by converting Tachtenlu, hitherto the capit^ of the 
serni-independent ’nbetan State of Chala, into the seat of a 
Chinese magistrate controlling a Chinese district. 

feng Ch^tian proceeded to the frontier towards the end of 
1904, and travelling taa Tachienlu and the main South Road, 
took up his t^idence temporarily at Ratang. Here Itb 
activities in trying to interfere witJi the authority of tlte lamas 
soon caused disaffection and unrest, which were increased by 
the events occurring at the same time in Central Tibet and 
the loss of prestige by the Chinese resulting from the presence 
of the British Mission in Lhasa. 

In April, 1905, the Tibetans of the neighbourhood and the 
lamas of the great Batai^ monastery rose in open revolt and 
attacked the Chinese. Feng Ch'uan himself, whose troops 
were quite insufBcimt to quell tJie outbreak, escaped through 
the back door of his yamen by the ingenious expedient of 
scattering rupees amongst his assailants. He then endeavoured 
to withdraw dowri the Litang road, but -was killed w'ith nearly 
all his followers in a narrows gorge just outside Batang, where 
the spot is still marked by a memorial stone. At Uic same 
time a French Catholic priest was killed while attempting to 
escape across die Yangtze below Batang, while another was 
murdered at the mission station of Yarragong (Chinee Ya- 
haikung). three day’s' march to the south. The killing of these 
Catholic priests did not signify that the rising had any par¬ 
ticular anti-foreign character. But, owing to their position as 
teachers of a strMge religion amongst a population so deeply 
attached to their own religious beliefs, the Catholics had 
roused the hitter enmity of the kmas; while the fact that 
they took advantage of their Treaty right to claim the pro¬ 
tection of the Chinese officials in their work resulted in their 
being to some extent identified with the Chinese in the eves 
of the local Tibetans. 

Thew events at Batang w'cre the signal for a general rising 
of all the big monasteries on borders of South-western 
Szechuan and North-western Yunnan, isolated Chinese gar- 
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nsons were everjyhere overwhelmed and put to the sword, 
and nvo more French Catholic priests were IdlJed near 
Tsekou on the Mekong. 

At the begimibg of the outbreak the lamas and tribesmen 
had met with little resistance, but the Szechuanese Authorities 
now began to prepare a punitive expedition. General Ma 
Wei-ch’i, Commander-in-Chief of the S^cebuan army, left 
Chengtu u'lih troops in the early summer of r905, and had 
little difRculty in reaching fiatang and quelling the rebellion 
in that neighbourhoods TJie great Batang niunaatery, one of 
the^ largest in Eastern Tibet, wss razed to the ground, such 
of its lamas as failed to escape were killed, the two native 
Chiefs were beheaded, and the surrounding Tibetans chas¬ 
tised with executions and burning. In the meantime a 
7 «ofy, by name Chao £rh-feng, a Chinese Bannerman, was 
appointed by HsI Liang, the Viceroy of Szechuan, to under¬ 
take the management of the punitive measures and the 
pacification of die border country. From this time on, up to 
his execution by the Szechi^ revolutionaries at Chengtu in 
tgtt, Chao Erh-feng remained the central figure in Eastern 
Tibet. 

While the SzechuMcse under Ma Wei-ch’i and Chao Erh- 
feng were engaged in chasdsmg the Batang Tibetans, the 
Yunnanese forces were occupied with the same work in the 
Atuntze neighbourhood; and it was not long before the 
trouble appeared to have died down as suddenly as tt had 
started. But the unrelenting severity with which Chao Erh- 
feng and his subordinates had been proceeding against the 
rebels, and the harshness of the measures by which he at¬ 
tempted to bring die country under the direct rule of Chinese 
ofiicials, led to a renewed and fiercer revolt toward the end 
of 1905. Those of the Batang lamas who had managed to 
escape from the butchery which followed on General Ma’s 
successes lied south to a turbulent district known to the 
Chinese as Hsiang-ch’eng(in TibetanChantreng), where they 
WQze joined by the monks who had survived the fighting in 
^^oith-westem Yunnan. Here, behind the massive walls and 
fortifications of a targe monastery, they bid de^nce to the 
Chinese, Chao Erh-feng took up the challenge and laid siege 
to the inonastei^ with three thousand Chinese troops. 

TJie siege of Hsiangch’eng monastery lasted for some 
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months^ and only came to an end in the summer of igo6. 
uhen the Chinch, who were as exhausted as the besieged, 
and only kept to their work by Chao's indefatigable sprit, 
gained entrance by a ruse. The garrison of lamas, fighting to 
the last, wore ail put to the sword, the monastery looted and 
destroyed, and tlie resistance of the Tibetans of the neigh¬ 
bourhood overcome for the time being. But the feud between 
the Chinese and the people of Hsiangch’eng, which had be¬ 
gun long before, -was not at an end, and the district was 
destined for many years to come to be the principal thorn in 
the side of the Chinese .Authorities in Eastern 'Libet and their 
chief obstacle in the subjugation of the border States, 

^ With the fall of Hsiangen’eng the main South Road from 
TachienJu up to Batang and the adjoining districts were in 
Chinese hands. Lien Yii, a Manchu , who had been appointed 
Amban at Lhasa to cany out Cliina's new forward policy in 
Central Tibet, had been ivaiting on the frontier for more t han 
a year for Chao Erh-feng to crush the revolt and open the 
r<iad; he was now able to proceed to his post, and reached 
Lhasa in the autumn of 1906. He remained in Tibet for six 
years, eventually escaping wdth the Chinese troops via In dia 
after the revolution in China in 1912. Unlike his junior 
colleague, the Assistant Amban, Wen Tsung-yao, who was 
a gentleman of literal itieas and poptihr wHih the Tibetans, 
Lien Yti made himself intensely disliked, and through bis 
unwdse and arrogant beh3^^ou^ appears to have been largely 
responsible for the Chinese debacle in Tibet which followed 
the revolution in China. 

Chao Erh-feng now resumed his work at Batang. The large 
province of which this place was the capital had formerly 
been ruled by two native Chiefs and by the head lama of the 
monastery, the Chinese officials stationed there being merely 
cliarged with the forwarding of mails and supplies between 
China and Tibet and exercising no authority o\'er the local 
Til^tan population. Chao Erh-feng abolished the office of 
native Chief, the last incumbents luving been decapitated, 
appointed a Chinese magistrate in their place, introduced' 
new latvs limiting the number of lamas and depriving tile 
monaistenes of their temporal authority, and started various 
schemes for colonising the country with Chinese immigtants. 

In NWmber, 1906, Chao Erh-feng returned to Chengtui 
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the capital of Szechuan, where he wa$ received in state as a 
victorious genera h and was subsequently granted the Batant 
decoration, the Manchu Order of Merit, by the Emperor. 
He had shortly before been appointed to the newly created 
post of Frontier Commissioner (Pien-ttiu Ta-^h’eti), with the 
rank of Vice-President of a Peking Board, the appointment 
being announced to be similar in scope to that of the Ambans 
at Lhasa and Sining. Me was thus placed in independent 
control of a vast tract of country extending from the borders 
of Kansu and the Kokonor in the north to those of Yunnan, 
Burma and Assam in the south, and From Tachienlu in the 
cast to the coniines of Central Tibet in the west, with the duty 
of bringing under closer Chinese control the oongcrics of 
semi-independent I’Shetan Slates, nomadic tribes, and lama 
principalities which occupied this region. Ii w'ould appear, 
however, that w’hile Chao Erli-feng had definitely deter¬ 
mined to introduce the ordinary Chinese provincial adminis- 
tmtton in the whole of Kam, thus directly challenging the 
IViest Rulers of Tibet, the Tlirone had ^ no means com¬ 
mitted itself to such far-reaching action. The history of the 
next few years, read in the light of the Imperial Edicts, 
^lemorials to the Throne, and other State papers, shows the 
Manchu Court somewhat reluctantly acouiescing in the for- 
w'ard policy of its powerful Viceroy on the frontier. 

Chao Krh-feng had intended to proceed to Batang, where 
a large yamen—sdlla landmark in the place—had been erected 
for his*use, in the spring of 1907 to resume bis work on the 
frontier. But in March of that year an Imperial Edict ap¬ 
peared transferring Msi Liang, who had been Viceroy of 
Szedman since 1903, to Yunn^, and appointing Chao Erh- 
feng to act pending the arrival of his successor, Chao Erh- 
feng remained In charge of the provincial government of 
Szechuan as Acting Viceroy for rather more Aan a year. By 
this time what was known as the Southern Circuit (Nan Lu) 
of the frontier , namely all tiie districts along the main South 
Road from China to Tibet as far as the old historical frontier 
line on the Bum La (Ningching Sian) just west of Batang, 
had been brought under direct Chinese adnunjstraiion, the 
native Chiefs of Tachienlu, Litang, and Batang had been 
deposed, and Chinese magistrates had been appointed to the 
newly created districts of Tachienlu (Dartsendo), Hok’ou 
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(Nyachukii), Litang, Batangt Saopa (Taso), Taoch’eng* 
Hsiangch’eng, Tejung Yenching (Tsakalo)*^, All these 
districts, however, lay in territory which had always been 
under the influence of' Peking rather than of Lhasa, 'and the 
more formidable task of subjugating the Lhasa^eontrolled 
parts of Eastern Tibet remained still to be accomplished. 

In March, 1908, two Imperial Edicts ^peared, one ap- 
TOinting Chao Erh-feng to be Imperial Commissioner for 
Tibet, with the rank of President of a Peking Board, and the 
second appointing his brother, Chao Erh-h$un, to be Vice* 
roy of Szechuan, A furtlier Edict appeared a few days later, 
explaining that the object of these appointments was tliat the 
two distinguished brothers should co-operate in their work, 
the one in Tibet, and the other in Szccliuan, The appoint¬ 
ments were most successful from the Chinese point of view, 
and resulted in the complete subjugation of Tibet, for a brief 
period, to Chinese rule. 

In the autumn of 1908, Chao Erh-feng left Chengtu wHth 
several battalions of new troops, and advanced by the North 
Road towards De*ge, wliich for various reasons he had c hosen 
as his first riedm amongst the powerful semi-independent 
Principalities of Kam. Tiie frontiens of De-ge, the largest, 
WMlthiesi, and most important of the native States of Eastern 
Tibet, extend^ from the neighbourhood of Jyekundo in the 
north to within a few marches of Batang in the south, and 
from Chamdo and Draya in the w-est to Kanze and Nyarong 
in the east, It had existed as an autonomous State for a 
thousand year,3 or more, and the family of the Chief w'erc 
supposed to be able to trace their ancestry back for fortv- 
seven generations. The administration of the country was 
carried on, under the superintendence of the Chief, bv 
twenty-five hereditary district officials and the head lamas of 
the big monasteries. 

As related in a previous chapter^, Chao Erh-feng appeared 
upon the scene with his army at a time when the State was 
torn by interna] dimensions, the younger of the two brother 
claimants to the chieftainship being in armed rebellion against 
the elder. FolJowbg the precedent set by the Chinese 
General who had deposed the old Chief fourteen years before, 

' See nu(p freeing p. 35. 

* S« p. 7. 
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Chao Elrh'feng offered the elder brother the assistance of his 
troops against the younger. The offer was accepted with the 
same results as before. The pretender and hia followers having 
been expelled from the State, and Chao Brh-feng’s tmops 
having entered and occupied De-gc Gonchen, the capital, the 
Chief was deposed« Chinese administration introduced, and 
the State subsequently cut up into the five Chinese districts of 
Shihch’ii (Seshu) and Dengk'o in the north, Teko, or Tehua, 
in the centre, Paiyii in the south, and T’ungp n in the west. 

The following is a prech translation (from the Peking 
Govemmeni Gasttie) of the Chinese text of the Menioriid 
submitted to the Throne by the Reform Council advocating 
the incorpioration of Dc-gc State in China Proper, It is dated 
January, *9^*0, a year after Chao ErhTeng had already de¬ 
posed the Chief. 


His E^cellefic}' the Fromier CoEnmissioner Chao Erh-feng reports that 
the Chief of De-pCf hjr name Dorte Sengt, » a man of w ability, and that 
Jic I™ repealcdly petitioned eo ht allowed to surrender his teniiory to 
Chinese rule; also that the feud which has existed for the past ten years 
between him and hia brother o^xr the question of the ehicftainship has 
caused grwt suHenng to (he people of the Stale. The Frimtier Com- 
mlsaioner further paints out that the territory of De-gt: occupies a position 
of great strategic miparlafiee, and that only by coiitioUing the sanie can 
the sitLiattan m Tibet be rendeied secure imd the frontiem of SiechuMi be 
protected. 

When In the past the wild tribes gf the border lands submitted to Duna, 
fiiilvc States were created in yaiioofli provinces and titles add mriks were 
ffiv-eo to the ChiefSr It is, however, iaiti dowm in the Institutes of the 
th nast)' that when these native nile« misbehave themsd™ ihcy must be 
replaced by other Chiefs or their lands thubi be taken over by Ounesr 
gfficialB, 

The State of De-ge having been the scene of internal disturbances, 
troops have had to be sent to pacify the csnmtr^-. Moreover the tetrilory 
Id question is nf great strate^c Lmpomnec ro Szcchnan and Tibet. 

In view of the above^ and of the foci that the Chief and the headmen arc 
ili aiudous to come under Chinese mlc^ the Frontier CommlBEioncr^s pm- 
posal 10 Incorporate [>e-ge b China Propw might advantageously be 
adopted. 

As the said Chief of De-ge is niUing to surrender fiis lands to Chinese 
rule, he should receive, as a mark of Imperial fevTiur* a pension of two or 
three thausand (aeZr a. year, and the right to wxar tbc Sultoo of the Second 
Rank. 

The question of whether Dc-ge ought at ought noi to come under 
direct Chinese rule is hrrtbv submitted for the Imperial dedsioru 

The folTowini; ImptrioJ fidlct on the subject has now been received: — 
Tfii matter has teen noted. 
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The cider brother was duly granted a Button of the Second 
Rank and an annual pension of 3000 iaeh (which, however, 
ceased when Cliina became a Repubiic), and lived for some 
years as a state prisoner at Batang. In 19171 being quiet 
on the frontier, he was permitted to return to De-ge Gbncben 
(the capital) as a prime individual, and was found there when 
the Lhasa troops expelled the Chinese from De-ge a year 
later. The younger brotl^er, fleeing from Chao Erh-feng, took 
refuge amongst the nomads of Se^u in the north of the 
State. On being pursued by the Chinese he fled still further 
north to the country of the wild Goluk nomads, rvhere even 
Chao Erh-feng did not dare to follow him. Thence he found 
his way to Lhasa, was attached to tlie Dalai Lama's suite 
during His Holiness' exile at Darjeeling in India, and eventu¬ 
ally received an official appointment in Central Tibet on the 
Dalai's return to Lhasa. 

In the autumn of 1908, the Tibetan Government, who 
were by this dme much alarmed at the rapid advance of the 
Chinese in Kam, memorialised the Throne tlirough the 
Amban Lien Yu claiming that the realm of the Deba Shung^ 
extended to the borders of the district of Ch'iun^hou (near 
Chengtu in Speech uan), and requesting that the Chmese 
should revert to the old status quo in Eastern Tibet. Though 
the Tibetans appeared to be justified, from their point of 
xiew, in protesting against the uncalled for Chinese aggression 
which was taking place, their territorial claims w'ere some^vhat 
extravagant; and ilie only result of the Memorial seems to 
have been to hasten the Chinese forward movement In Kam. 

Ha\'tng secured De^e, Chao Erh-feng was now in a position 
to cany out the next step in his plans and advance on Cham do, 
tlie most important centre in Kam and a strategical point at 
the junction of the main roads from Yunnan, Saechuan and 
Kansu to Central Tibet, 'rowards the end of tlie year 1909 
some thousands of Chinese troops were concentrated at 
Batangand De-gc Gdnchcn, and soon a fie r first Chamdo.and 
then Drava and Mar kam, were occupied without difficult>% 
the local Tibetan levies, who did not know Mrbether to fight 
or not, dispersing before the superior forces of the Chined, 

Chao ErVfeng's evident intention to advance on Chamdo, 
an autonomous lama-ruled State in close relations with Tibet 
* The Lh^ Govcnmient. 
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Proper, and the news that a &esh army of Chinese Imperial 
troops had left Chengtu in tJie late auttimn of 1909 with the 
avtiwed intention of marching on Lhasa, created consterna¬ 
tion in the minds of the Dalai Lama and his government, who 
were uncertain whether or not they should resist the invasion 
of the Chinese nith whom they had so far no quarrel. The 
local people of the Tibetan frontier States, in eluding Chamdo, 
Draya and Markam, petitioned the Lhasa Government for 
permission to oppose the Chinese advance by force of arms. 
The latter, reluctant to take up arms against their powerful 
Suaerain, refused, and attempted to atop the advance by 
negotiation with the Amban. Lien Yti t<jnporised, assured 
the 'Hbetans that Chao Erh-feng himself would not advance 
further, and that if any Chinese troops entered Tibet it 
would be merely for the purpose of doing police work on the 
main roads. In desperation the Tibetan Government in 
December, 1909, sent out the following telegraphic appeals 
through India to the foreign Powers of Europe and America 
and to the Chinese Government at Peking. 

Message from the Dabi Lama and the Tibetan Government 
to Great Britain and the foreign Fiiwcrs, 

Ttiou^h ihe Chinese and Tibetans arc of one family, yet the Chinese 
offioer Chao and tho Amban Lien are plotting tr^etlier against US, and 
have not sent mie copies of nur protests to the Chinese Empernr, but have 
altered ibem to Suit their own evil puiposes. They are sending troops into 
Tibet and wisii to abolish our neligioo, please telegraph to the Chinese 
Bmpenir and request him to stop the troops novc on Uieir way. We ane 
e’er}' anatoiis and beg tbe Powers to intervene and cause the withdrawa) of 
the Chinese troops. 

Message friitD the Dalai l.ianui and the Tibetan Goveituneitt 
to the Chinese Government. 

We, the oppressed Tibetans, send you this message. Though in outward 
appearance all is well, yet within big wumis are eating little worms. \Ve 
have acted frankly, but y'ci they sted our hearts. Troops have been sent 
into Tibet, thus fusing great ^arm. We have already sent a me^ngcr 
10 Calcutta to telcgrapti everything in detail. Please rccoLl tbe Chinese 
olScer and troops who recently arrived in Kam. If you do not do so, there 
will be trouble^. 

After the^ occupation of Chamdo and the expulsion of 
Tibetan ofltcials and chief lamas, who fled into Central 
Tibet, the way was clear for the column of Imperial Chinese 

* Ftcoa ihi: T&i Bl&ti Boi^k ^ j^io« 
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t^ps to continue their march on Lima. 'Fhis force, con¬ 
sisting of a mixed column of infantry, cavalry and light artil- 
Jery, and totalling only some 2000 men, was equipped in the 
most up-to-date way and cotmnaAded by a young General 
with modem training named Chung Ying. It is said that 
when the latter reached Chamdo he refused to proceed any 
further with liis young and untried men; so that in the enS 
Chao Erh-feng had to provide an escort of his own ragged 
veterans, which accompanied the column to within a few 
marches of Lhasa. .\Jthough the Tibetans were massed in 
considerable numbers west of Chamdo, they offered little or 
no resistance to the Chinese advance In consequence of the 
indecision of the Lhasa Government and tlie diplomatic per¬ 
suasiveness of the Amban. The column finally marched into 
Lhasa on February 12th, 1910, the Dalai Lama effecting his 
escape across the river down the road to India within sight 
of the Chinese advance guard, who had special orders to 
effect lus capture. The whole affair took the Tibetans com¬ 
pletely by surprise, and eyewitnesses report the amazement, 
consternation, and confusion in Lhasa when the first Cfiinese 
modern drilled troops rode into the capital. 

Thus, for tile third time in the history of the two countries, 
a Chmese army marched into the sacred city of Tibet. Chung 
Ying^s column bad accomplished a rcmar^ble performance 
in crossing Tibet from east to west in the middle of the 
winter along one of the liighest and most arduous roads in 
the world, including the passage of a large number of passes 
from 14,000 to 16,000 feet and more in height. The advance 
was, however, practically unopposed, and the success of the 
expedition was due not so much to tlie military airangcments 
as to the astute diplomacy of the Amban at Lha^, who 
assured the Tibetan Government that less than 1000 Chinese 
troops vrere entering Tibet, and that the sole object of their 
coming was the policing of the main roads and Trade Marts. 
In the result more than 2000 troops appeared and proceeded 
to subvert completely the government of the countrv'. It is 
said that the Assistant .‘\mban, Wen Tsung-j-ao, resided on 
realising the breach of faith towards the Tifeetans to W'hich 
he had been a partv. 

The Chinese Go\x:mment in Peking had similarly given 
formal assurances to the British Government that troops 
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were being despatched to Tibet solely for the purpose of 
preserving order and that under no circumstances would the 
political situation and status of Tibet created by the *i'reaties 
of 1904 and 1906 be altered in anv way. It is possible that 
tfie Peking Government w^cre not aSte to exercise proper con¬ 
trol over their representatives in Tibet; in any case, after the 
anivaJ of the Chinese troops at l^hasa the Dalai Lama was 
formally deposed, and the administration of the country to 
all intents and purposes taken over by the Chinese. These 
e\'ent5 evoked me to)lowing Note, addressed by the British 
Government to the Chinese Government on February 26th, 
19JO, protesting against China's action in forcibly over¬ 
throwing tlie Tibetan Government and thus upsetting the 
status tfuo established under the Treaties concluded between 
Great Britain, China and 'ribet. 

Gre3.t Hritainn while diseljimitig de^re to intedere iti the internaJ 
ration of Tlbet,^ coimot be mditferent to dJatiirbanccs of the peace 
m ii eoLHitry wluch ta her neighbour and on inlitnale iviih neigh- 

bouring Statea on her frontier^ snJ especially with Nepah whom His 
Majesty*6 Goveniinciit could ni>l prevent from taking such steps to protect 
her interesij as she may think necasiuy in the drcumstancea. In view of 
their I'reaty retadnna with both Tibet 'and Cliiniy His Majesty ^s Govern- 
nient hM me right to expect ihsE the Chinese Government w^otild ai least 
have tendered friendly explanations before emba^kitig on a policy which, 
ill die absence of such expJMixtioiis, cannot hut appear bitcnucd to subvert 
the political conditions set up by the Anglo-Tibetan Convention of 1904 
and confirmed by the Anglo-Chinese Con^'cnLioti of f9o6. 

*rhe Treaty of 1904 wtis negotiated with the Tibetan Government and 
oonfitmed by the Chin esse Government, and His Majesty Goveroment 
consequently feel that they lutv^^ a right to expect that an effective l^ibctan 
Government shall be tnainiained with whom they am, when necesEaij, 
treai in the rnanoer provided by tlie two above-mexilioned Conventions^. 

Tlic Chinese having by tlicir sudden stroke secured prac¬ 
tical control over the Government of Tibet, Chao Erh-feng 
was left free to carry on liia work of bringing ^tem Tibet 
under direct Chinese rule without any possibility of inter¬ 
ference from the side <:if Lhasa. Some of his moops, who had 
been waiting on the old Sino-Tibetan frontier at Yendiing 
on the Mekong, south of Batang, now advanced into South¬ 
eastern Tibet, occupied and expelled the Tibetan officials 
from Sangachu Dzong, an iniportant administradve centre in 
the country' west of the Salw'cen, pushed forward still further 
^ Frtim ihe Tibet Blm Bwk vf 1910. 
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into Zayiit in the basin of the Braiimaputra, and appeared at 
Rima on the borders of Assam. The Chinese were even found 
to be penetrating into the country of the Alishmis in Bridsb 
territory, with a view to claiming their allegiance for China, 
Chao Erh-feng passed the summer of 1910 arranging 
for the substitution ol the rule of Chinese magistrates for 
that of the former Tibetan olhcials in Chamdo, Draya 
and Markam, which were turned into die Chinese districts 
of Ch’angtu (formerly Chamiito), Chaya, and Ningching 
(fomieriy Cluangka) respectively. At the same time a sraaJl 
militan- expedition was sent against Kaniie, where the Tibetaji 
rulers had defied him when he passed through on his way to 
De-ge mo yearn before. Novi’, with practically the whole of 
Tibet under his thumb, he had no difficulty in dethroning 
the reigning family and establishing a Cliincs'e district magis¬ 
trate in his place. The submission of all the five Hor States, 
of which Kanze was the heart and centre, folimved as a 
matter of course’'. 

During the year 1910 Chao Erh-feng memorialised the 
Throne, proposing tliat Giamda (in Chinese Chiangta), be¬ 
yond the Salween*Brahmaputra divide and within a few 
marches of Lhasa, should be the boundary between China 
and Tibet-, The Tibetans protested through Lien Yii, the 
Amban, w'ho had perhaps liis own reasons for objecting to 
such a limitation of his sphere of authoritj'®. The Throne at 
first refused its consent, but appears to have agreed to tlie 
proposal a year later. 

Towards the end of rgio, the Chinese garrison at Hsiang- 
ch’eng mutinied, and the local Tibetans rose again in revolt 
against Chinese rule, Chao Erh-ftng suppressed the rising 

‘ The five Har Staw* (In I'ibttnn HotKlunea. in Chintw Huocrh Wu, 
Aifl) of tlflr Bcri JiOT Kmissw. Hot Manir, Her D«nL^ and 

Hpr Ufiwo* alJ ui uw bisin at the upptr YAlutiif and its tribulajics, bore the 
Mmc rcktion to the Government u timt k to iA\% they had 

placed under fhe protection of ih* Dtilai Limifl after the Nvarcuuj riarnu 
of iSfrj had betm mppivs$cd by 'ribcuon itoops. ' ^ * 

* S« facing p, 45^ 

the Lhm Ambnn iippenra to merided grifitinaJli? 
the Fttmticr Cocnims^lonership i™ created in 1006 
ibc Aral^'* flpbcre of outhoniy waa cuf douTi m cotn^pond with ih£ M 
Ui^ii of Ti^ aa hid down in the reisn of the Emperor Yiing Cbelt 

_573h>p including., but being Limited in the taav bv the 
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with hi$ usual severity, leaving tlte natives of this turbulent 
district more than ever iirecondlable to Chinese rule. 

There still remained at this time a district called Sangen 
(meaning in Tibetan Bad l^ttds, and transliterated by the 
Chinese as Sangai), which had not yet been taJten over by 
the Chinese. Tins region consisted ot the almost inaccessible 
valleys draining into the Yangtze immediately above Batang, 
and. was inhabited by \vild robber tribes, who had never 
recognised any constituted authority and lived by raiding the 
caravans on the surrounding roads. As a preliminary step to 
the subjugation of these tribesmen, Chao Erh-fcng occupied 
Gonj'o, a small Tibetan province lying between Drava and 
Sangen, Operating with several columns based on ^atang, 
Draya and De-ge, he closed in on Sangen from live directions, 
and was as usual succ^ful inoveni'helmtngthe trib^men with 
little or no fighting, Gonjo and Sangen were thereupon con¬ 
verted into Chinese districts as Kungchueh and Wuen eng. 

Early in 1911, the Chinese forces in l.rhasa, under the 
control of General Chung Ying and the Amban, Lien Yii, 
were engaged in military operations in Domed which is a 
diihcult country of heavy rams, dense forests, and precipitous 
snow ranges lyii^ west of Zayul on the borders of Assam. 
The Chinese contemplated opening up a road through iltat 
region in order to provide a short cut betw*een China and 
Lhasa via Batang and Zayul, An expedition was sent into 
the country from Lhasa via Gongbo under the command of 
l.a> Chang^hi, Lien Yu^s duef assistant, but met with serious 
reverses. Lien Yu was compelled to appeal to Chao Erh-feng 
for assistance, and tlie tatter despatched troops from Batang 
and Shuopando, who advanced into Domed through Zayul, 
defeated the Tibetans, burned their villages and executed 
their headmen. Chinese districts, to be called Pomi Hsien 
and I'sayu Ilaien, were subsequently planned for Domed and 
Zayul, but were never actually established owing to the out¬ 
break of die revolution in Chtna^, 

‘ BoyHJ, “tlic land of Incetue," dK'idenl into Cpper and Lowrer, BotiuJ 

dfid Boia. 

“ SociM ai:cx>imt of ihirst giimi in a boolp conttining 

■ of pumm cn ftoEUitu publisbed u ChtfTijftu ifter iHe 

roTilution. Tlw \& a tnmjkrion of an cjctract from Qiiuj Erh-ferigV 

firpon to Fekiog reff^ing the de^Brch of trtiapi m Bijincd, wfuEJt ocmtu 
thex papm: 

'*1 limine been lay Lieai Vii to send r&nfofwnetia to Bonuai. Oi^ic to 
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In the spring of 191 r Chao Erh-feng was appointed to the 
post of Viceroy of Szechisan, the most important and the 
most lucrative provincial office in the Empire. Onlv one task 
remained for him to acconipUsh before leaving the frontier to 
complete the subjugation of the Native States of Eastern 
Tibet to Chinese rule, and that was the expulsion of the 
Tibetan officials from Nyarong (in Chinese Chantui), the 
Tibetan province occupying the basin of the Valung river 
from below Kanae to trie neighbourhood of Hok'oti. The 
riMsim why Nyarong had not been dealt with earlier was not 
so much tfue to any unwillingness on the part of Chao Erh- 
feng to face the opposition of the natives as to difficulties 
connected with its status, which U'as not that of a Native 
State, but of a Tibetan province under the direct rule of the 
Lhpa Government. This rendered its occitpation by the 
Chinese a direct challenge to the Tibetan Govemmeni, a 
course which it had been impolitic to pursue before the 
Chinese liad made good tlicir posit iun in Lhasa itself. The 
Manchu Court may also have been reluctant to sanction its 
occupation and thus break faith with the Dalai Lama, whose 
claim to rule the country was indisputable. 

Nyarong seems to have been annexed by the Dalai Lama, 
with the approval of the Emperor, after the events of 
and its cession w^s later on formally confirmed in iSyS*. 
The Manchu Court, adhering to tlieir engagements with the 
Tibetan Government, liad twice rejected Chao Erh-feng’s 
proposals, made in 1908 and 1909, to take over the adminis¬ 
tration of the province. It appears that an offer of a sum of 
money for tlie country Iiad been made to the Dalai Lama 
tlirough the Amban at Lhasa, but on this being refused, no 
further steps were taken in the matter by the Pefing Govern¬ 
ment. Eventually Chao Erh-feng, vvhen on his way back to 
China to take up his post of Viceroy of Ssechu^ in the 
summer of 1911, acted on his own responsibilitv, entered 
the country with troops, expelled the Lhasa officials and 

iht dUScvilTlea of the coimiry wild in view of tlw feet thul General CKunp 
Ykt's puLsti mmpa heve already b*eo beWen back^ ii ii fewd ihiH iwo bititklioiu 
will be InraSidcnt for the cxpedilion . I wd thcrciQrie for fr hltuljon of the 

Kjon force lo ndvwicc frozEi Shuopwidq mptit fratiL chc batCoIiDii already , 

AflotliiT bwulion fmlti the CJlmulo twer^e* will be Seni tui 
Fen^ Stun wilt pmeted to ^^huopwido to lakt comnutnd. 

T xoxrtid to aminfle wiih The CiianTui iribei before icmnuii^ !o Sxvcfcuwi 

Dweid Chwitui, s^c 

* See pp. 5 £tnti b. 
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inst^ed a Chinese magistrate in their place. Before the 
Throne could cscpress their approval or disapproval of his 
action, the revolution broke out, Chao Brh-fcng himself was 
put to death, and the Manchu I>ynasty disappeared. The 
forcible armcication of Nyarong by tfie Chinese was always 
stronglv resented and opposed by the local 'ribetans, the 
Dalai Cama and the Tibetan Government. 

When Chao Erh^feng finally left the frontier in August, 
1911, the work, begun in 1905, was outwardly completed, 
and there was not a Tibetan niler left in Eastern Ti^. 
From Tacluenlu up to the Mekong the countn’ was actually 
bdng adminbtered by Chinese thstrict magistrates, while 
tvest of the Mekong and the Salween several districts had 
also been planned but not actually established. The Amban 
Lien Yii and Gencrd Chung Ying ruled at Lhasa, the Dalai 
Lama was an exile in India, and the Tibetan Government 
had to alt intents and purposes ceased to exist . TTie whole 
edifice of Chinese control was, however, but a hastily con^ 
structed frameiivork, imposed on an unwilling people taken 
by surprise, and the greater part of it collapsed completely 
when put to the test at the time of the revolution in China. 

Chao Erh-feng's place on the frontier w*aa taken by lus 
chief assistant, General Fu Sung-mu. Amongst the first acts 
of this officer was tJie submission of a Memorial to the 
Throne prtmosing that Eastern I'ibet should be converted 
nito a new Chinese province, to be called Hsikang (Western 
Kam). The revolution against the Manchu D>'nasty broke 
out in Szechuan shortly^er this Memorial reached Chengtu 
on its way m Peking. The following precis translation of the 
document is taken from a book on Ae histofy of the Tibetan 
frontier compiled by General Fu Sung-mu and published at 
Chengtu in [912, ^Fhe Memorial is dated August, 1911: 

The frontier Territoiv lies between Sizechtun in the Eaai luid Tibet in 
Mc Weil And is bounded by the Kohonor Territorj' in the North end 
Yonnaa Pniii'ince in the South, it wm foimcriy divided «p mtp more than 
u^ty Native States and Tribea, the inhabitants of whkh, while paying 
Empcnir. were not airtuatly Chinese subjects, 
ft-the Emperors Hsicn Feng and 'F'diig Chih (1851 to 
Uie Chief of Nyaiung, by name Gombu, invadKl and ravaged the 
t*ive I lor Sidles, De-gc, and other neighhourinQ Prindpiiliiies. with the 
result tnai the fibetans possessed themselves of his eountiy, In conae* 
quence of these events iJie Oiiefs and Head Lamas of various States east off 
the auzenunty of the Emperor and recognised the ovef lordsh ip of Ti bet alone. 
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L-^ier on HslangcU’eng iLnd Dray si joined Tibet, troubles broke out at 
Tainmg andBataag, where ihe Imperial Envoy waa murdered, and rebellion 
ind unrest became everywhere prevsdem. 

tn His Excelkncv Cliao Erh^fen^, having contpjeTed Biit^ng suid 
Litang, was appoinced f'rontler Coriuiuss!oner+ In lyoS he advanced 
against ibe rebels of De-ge, where Chinese administration was initoducctl; 
more than ten diaiiict magisEradea were thus created. 

In 1910 Satigachu Dzong^ Za.yii1 and Sangen were_ subdued; and sub¬ 
sequently Chinese administration was also introduced in Chamdn and other 
districts. 

Oei Chao Erh-fcng being appointed Tioeroy of Szechuan he converted 
nine mort Native States into Crunese diamcK^ while L his successor* dealt 
in a simiUr manner with the few that vcm Jeft^ So that there rem^iin at 
present scarcely Miy pHces where districts have not been e^tabiished. 

ITie time has now come when this whole region should be converted 
into a regular provincei wliich i^hotild he namedl thikang. 

The frontier regions in question march with ^*ibet and bevand TdiC! 
lies the lerriiory' of a mighty- Power, llna Power is closely watching Tibet, 
which it no longer regards as a dependency of China. By converting the 
frutitier regions of K^i into a Chinese proriiice we shall secure oufseJvcs 
against terntorial aggression. 

As ft result of the British cup^iion to Lhasa in 1*4 the Tibetans 
ceased to regard China as of any imponanoG. Wlieu Chao Erh-fctig was 
preparing to send troops into Tibet, the I'ibeian Goverriment objected and 
mcFiiDTiaJi&ed the Emperor in the year 1906 claiming ihat Tibetan tcnilory 
extended to Ch^iungchou in Szcchunn. When, tn the winter of 1909-10, 
ChincRe troopa advanced into Tibet^ the Tibetans would have hampered 
their march had not adequate preparations been niiiide. This year again, 
when the re^llinn broke out in Bomed* the Chinese troops ^patched 
thither from Lh^a were repulsed and the situation was only £aved by the 
timely arrival of reinforccmcriis from Batang. Only thus was ^ ^eiious 
rising in Tibet alerted.. 

The Frontier Territory eatcmJj from Tuchienlti to the Danda Pass bc- 
yand Chamdo and from Yunnan to the Kokonor* There is room in this 
region for more than eighty district magistTAdca. Adet|UAte contfol cannot, 
howm'cr, be etertised over thb vast region by tJic Viceroy of Szechuan, 
whose seat ta too remote. 

*rhe post of Frontict Commissioner abould therefore be akered to that 
of Governor of HaLkang Province^ the subordinutc oBicera Ircing lumilorly 
replaced by provincial oBidabv 

The Sjti'huan Treasqr)' hoe in the past furnished the ncc^aary fnnda„ 
to the amount of about one million loeU annually, for the expenses of the 
frontier admioi&traUoii. This payment should contiituc, as a subsidy to the 
new' province. 


A list of the Chinese districts planned by Chao Erh-feng 
for the Province of Hsikang is given on page 35 and their 
distribution is shown on the map facing that page. 
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Chinese Districc^ planned by Chao Erh-feng for the prov^mce 
of Hsikang (Tibetan namc$ in brackets). 

K^ang-ting l-lsiciii, or Tachicnlu (Dartsendo). 

Lu-dog Hsien, or La-dcg Ck'iiio (Jazamka). 

Chiu-luuff Ilaijcn (Jyetscrong). 

Tan-pa llaien (Rortudrango), 

Lu-ho llsicn^ or Chang-Ku (Dtwsp^ 

Tao-fii Hsiea (Dawn). 

Kan-wu Ksien (Kaiize)^ 

Chan-hiui Hsiefi« or Chan-tiii, or Huai’^jou (Nyarong). 
Ya-chia^ Hsicn, orHo-k^ou (Nyaohuibh 
Ting-hiiang Haien^ or Hslaag-ch^eng (CliaiitraiuFl, 
Tao-ch^eftg Hsien (Taotrin), 

I-tun or San-pa, or Ta-Ao(Dasho). 

T^ko Keicn^ or Te-hua, or Keng^king (De-ge Goficlieq)^ 

Psu-yii l-Uien (Bcyii)^ 

Tcng-ko Hsicn (Denko). 

Sl^-ch'k Hsicn (Seaha), 

T'ung-p'u Hsien (Tangpu or Rangston], 

Li-hua Hsicti^ or Lt-tang (Lci^g). 

Pa-an Elfiien, or Ba-tajig (Ba), 

Yco^luriK HeJch (Taakalo), 

Te-june Katen (Dcroog), 

Ning-ciidJg IhicTL, or Chiang-ka (Markam Gartokjp 
Wu-ch'ei^ Halen^ or Saog-at (Sucgen). 

Kimg Haicn^ or (Qoojo), 

Cha-ya llaien (Dmya). 

Ch'jmg-to ICsien, or Cha-mu-io (Oiamdo)* 

En-ta llakm (Ngenda). 

Shuo-tu Haleo ^huopando)'. 

Ko-mai^ien*^ San^ang (Sangachu Daong)*. 

Chia-Ji Hsien, or La-1 i (Lari)*- 
Po-mi H»en (Bomed)^. 

T'ai^hao Hsimit or Chiofig-ta (G^do)^ 

^ Trans-Sahffccn dlatnclE planned bur tKver eamblUhed, 
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PART IV 

THE COLLAPSE OF CHINESE POWER IN TIBET IN 1911, THE 
SUBSEQUENT CAMPAIGNS IN EASTERN TIBET IN 19x2 AND 
19 t3,AND THE TRIPARTITE NEGOTIATIONS IN INDL 4 IN 1914 

Duibrciik of ibe revolution in China an 4 murder of Chao Erh-fetiij by the 
Ri'vol utionaric:^ i£\ Szechuan— on thje fronEier<— Mutiny of Chinese 
ironps in Lhm^a withdriwsil of Chinese from Centml Tibet^Effon^ of 
the Chinese Govommcfit to plaoiaEC iheTibetHini— Despatch of a SzodiLienwe 
relief force to E. Tibet and recovery by the Chincac of the fnaniler diatrictfi 
up to thr Mekong^—HoftrUdea on the border develop into open war bemeefi 
Chiiia and 'Pi bet— The position on the frontier in 1914^ — Great Britam offets 
10 medJaEc betwiccn China anti Tihei — Chinese^ Tibetao, and British 
PtcnipolenrLflTief meet in India for the purpose of tripartite peace negotfaEiona 
to se^e the Status of — AbflS and ob|ecis of the Tibitan, Chinese and 

British Governments on entering the Confcincnce^ConfiictTnj^ Tibetan end 
ChlrKsic boundary claims and British proposals for a eettlement^—The Con- 
fens nee brealca down over the boundary queptioo—Truce between China and 
Tibet rcstUtinc from the mpimite neguriations of 1914. 

Chao Erh-feng arrived in Clienghi tn August, u^u, to 
take up his post as Viceroy of Szechuan. The revolution 
against the Manchu Dynast)', which began with popular ris¬ 
ings in Western China, broke out almost immedmtejy after- 
U'ards, The old warrior put up a determined resistance, and 
was besieged in Chengtu for three months. In i>Jovember, 
however, the news of the murder of the Imperial Comniis- 
sioner, Tuan Fang, by the revolutionaries and of the mititarv 
risings at Hankow having reached the provincial capital, he 
surrendered on terms, and the republic of Szechuan was duly 

E roclaimed. On December 23 he was treacherously beheaded 
y the re\'olutionarics. Thus died, tragically and ignominiouslv 
at the hands of his owti countrymen, one of China’s greatest 
Empire builders, and with him passed away Chinese ascend¬ 
ancy over Tibet. 

_ Chau Erh-feng differed in many resf^ts from the ordinatv 
high Chinese official. Light and wiry in stature, sparing 
in eating and drinking, he was alway'S prepared to undergo 
the same hardship incidental to frontier campaigning as nis 
officers and men. Unlike the somew^hat effeminate and ease- 
loring Szechuanese. he disdained the sedan chaiCj and travelled 
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alt over Eastern Tibet on horse-back. He was universally 
successful in aJ! his military operations in Kam, often 
attaining his ends as much by"bluff and astute diplomacy as 
by force of arms. But, when he liad to fight, his campai^s 
were always w^ell planned and carried out. The key to his 
successes was the capture of De-ge by a sudden coup, 
followed by the rapid advance on Chamdo and the raid on 
Lhasa, the hean and centre of Tibet, after which he was in 
a position to eat up the rest of the country piecemeal without 
serious opposition. It must, however, be admitted, in justice 
to successors, w’ho were as conspicuous in failure as he 
w'as in success, that Chao Erh-feng always received the fullest 
support from his brother, the Viceroy of Sr^echuan, and that 
both had behind them tlxe power and prestige of the Manchu 
Empire; whereas after the fall of the Empire and the estab¬ 
lishment of the CfitTiese Republic, there was almost as little 
cohesion and unity of action amongst the various militan' 
leaders in Western China as there had formerly been among^ 
the Native States of Eastern Tibet. 

Though he was known amongst the Saechuanese by the 
nickname of Butcher Chao " owing to his alleged tendency 
towards wholesale executions, and though his proceedings 
were doubtless at times characterised by great severity to¬ 
wards the unfortunate Tibetans who objected to submitting 
to the Chinese yoke, his reputation was nevertheless that of 
a just and, white he did not hesitate to behead a recalci¬ 

trant Tibetan Chief or Headman, he was equally ready to 
decapitate offenders amongst his own officers and mem A 
remarkable man, of commanding personality', Chan Erh- 
feng's justice and fair-dealing are remembered to-day in 
Eastern Tibet as well as his severit)- and his reputation in 
the former respect has grown of recent years owing to the 
weak inefficiency and cruelly oppressive rule of his successors. 
Amongst the lamas, how'ever, his name is universally exe- 
emted as the arch enemy, the destroyer of monasteries and 
killer of monks. This anti-jama attitude adopted by Chao 
Erh-feng, and many of the local Chinese Authorities on the 
frontier siflce his time, was a re^’ersat of the traditional policy 
of tlie Manchus, who had exercised their authority over Tibet 
and Mongolia largely through the instrumentalitv of the lama 
church. 
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The revolution in China was not inmicdlately followed by 
risings on the frontier {though the new republican authorities 
in charge of the Szechuan government made an inauspicious 
start by circulating pliotographs of Chao’s severed head in 
the border districts to demonstrate their victory' and rise 
to power). Later on, however, as the Tibetan tribesmen 
began gradually to realise the relaxation of Chinese control, 
the^ trouble began, commencing, as was to be expected, in 
Hsiangch’eng, the centre of perpetual unrest, Re\ults of the 
lamas and tribesmen Ln Sangen, Gonjo, Drava, Markam, and 
Chamdo followed« 


By the summer of 1912, the Chinese had lost control of 
most of the frontier districts, their outlying garrisons being 
withdrawn to Eatang and Chamdo, which became the centres 
of Chinese resistance. Chamdo, especially, ivas for a time 
hard pressed and stoutly defended by a Chinese commander 
named P’eng Jih-sheng; the latter was compelled in self- 
defence to destroy the huge Chamdo monastery', the largest 
in Kam, which contained 2000 to ^000 monks, and menaced 
the Oiinese by its commanding position on a bluflF immediately 
behind the town’. But the situation of the Chinese on the 
frontier at this time, though nutwardly a very dangerous one, 
was in reality' much less desperate than their situation at the 
time of the resumption of hostilities in 1918. In the first 
place, tlic Lhasa Government was not yet formally at w^ 
with China, and the issue thus still remained at this time one 
between the Cliinese and the local lamas and tribesmen of 
Eastern Tibet, who were without cohesion or organisation 
and practically without arms ; while, secondly, large stocks of 
nee and ammunition, carefully collected by Chao Erh-fem^ 
were sdJl in existence. 

As soon as the news of the revolution in China filtered 
tlirough to Lhasa trouble began in Central Tibet alst) 
Foliou'ing the example of the troops at Peking, Chengtu and 
other niihta^ centres, the Chinese soldiers mutinied and 
took to burning and looting. The same thing was liappening 
at this time all over China Proper; but by acting thus in 

' The same CfflernI P'eng tvm besieged in ihe same ntflcc bv the Tibrtaiu 
NX yeani Jatcf sue]ivw oompcIM » surrender.ThedeHinjctiun rfthe r 

rr^tery. nf the m«, jtnMrwn, i^igioux im.UnSn7rn iSdc 
^ or Tibetuu end was t,ev,r S 
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Tibet the Chinese destroyed any chance they mav have had 
of maintainiiig themselves in the country. The Tibetans de¬ 
fended themselves and retaliated, and the situatign soon 
developed into a struggle between them and the Chinese, 
Outside Lhasa the Chinese garrisons rapidly melted away, 
sorne being withdrau-n to join General Chung Ying’s force 
inside the capital, others being overwhelmed, and others 
again, stationed in the Chumbi valley and on the road to 
India, escaping into British territory. The Chinese force in 
Homed, after mutinying against their othcers, endeavoured 
to withdravy in a body, but were cut down almost to a man 
by the natives while struggling in single file across a big 
snow pass. Many a similar unrelated tragedy doubtless 
occurred in other outlying parts. 

In Lhasa itself Chung Ytng’s force fortified themselves in 
the Tcngj'e Ling^ monastery and held out for some time, 
fighting and negotiating alternately in the Chinese fashion. 
Finally the}' were allo^ved to withdraw unmolested into India 
in accordance ivith the tem^ of an agreement made with the 
Tibetans tlirough the mediation of the i'Jepalese Agent, and 
were subsequently repatriated by the British Autliorities by 
the sea route to Sh^ghai. By the end of 1912 Chinese 
authority had ceased to exist in Tibet, and, the Daki Lama 
having returned from his place of exile in India, the country 
became once more an autonomous State. 

The new Republit^n Goveroment of China, in the hope of 
placating the Tibetans and recovering their position in the 
country, proceeded to reinstate the Dalai Lama!^, who had 
been deposed by the Aianchus only two yearn before, casl^ered 
the Manchu Amban, Lien Yu, and appointed Chung Ying, 
a Chinese, a$ Amban in his place. General Chung clung on 
in the Chumbi valley for a time; but the Tibetans, intensely 
ex^perated by the excesses committed by the Chinese troops', 
insisted that He and ev’cry Chinese oHickl and soldier should 
leave the country, and refused to listen to the explanations 
of the republicans that Lien Yii and the Manchu Dynasty 
were responsible for all the trouble. 

Lien Yu, having been made the scapegoat for the rois- 

• One of fhe four jireot Lhsu moiutunrs, (lie otben being Gulden Ling, 

<titu Ltng. Irk »aJcl that Tengyc LLn;? was aubj^uerLUv 

by iJm 1 ibeiona owing m th« um madt of it bv the Chinese. 

* Sec pp, r6 uni tj. 
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fortunes of the Chinese, was permitted to retire into private 
lire. Arrived at Peking in due ctmrse, he in lum proceeded 
to Jay the blame for everything on General Chung Ying, A 
further attempt to placate the Tibetans was then made, this 
time by offering up the unfortunate Chung Ying, who was 
executed in Peking two years later, in the spring of 1915. 
1 he Presidendai Mandate announcing his sentence is on 
record, having been published in the Peking Govemmeni 
Grtae/Ze of March aznd, 1915; 

Pr/cis Transladon of Pi^idctitial Mandate pronouncing sentence 
of death upon genera! Chung Ying, late Commander-in'Chief and 
Amban in Tibet, Dated March 19th, 1915. 

The cw of Chung Ying, farmer Amban in Tibet, having been referred 
to the High ^[ilitary Court for easuninaiion, the foliowinc report haa now 
been received on the aubjeci. 

According to the dcposiiiona of Lien Y'u, a former Ambaa in Tibet, and 
ottieia, Geaerol Chung Y'ing was in command of the atray at Lhasa when 
the mutiny occuned, but, though invested with supreme nitikuy anibority 
he was unable to suppress the disturbances. He allowed the troops under 
his cotnimuid to Jooi the nbetan*, which provulted the hatred of the Utter 
against the Chinese. He permtUed his mutincius soldieiy to attack die 
^ra monaatery. 'rhe whole of Tibet was thus thrown into confusion. He 
being then Amban in 'Hbet. waa ordered 1^ die Government not to leave 
Ills post. Dm he disobeyed orders and left I'jbel, thus tenderinit the situa¬ 
tion past remedy. 

Accor^ng to other depusidons GeneraJ Chung Y’ing, fearing lest Lo 
Chang-chi would telegraph to the Govemnicnt expoaiag the real cause of 
in Tibet, executed him on the false chaq^ of causing 

Chung Ying being interrogafed as to the coTrectucs* of die above state¬ 
ments could make out no case for his defence, 

]i is to be curved that after die suppression of the troubles in Honied 
the whole of Tibet w'as at peace. But after the mutiny of the troops at 
[ Jiasa and the attack on Sera monastery widespread unrest ensued. Chune 
Y mg die cause of ajhheae troubles, lie has thus indicted great miseiv 
^* 1 -• Lf created alarm on the frontier. Moreover, lie murdered 

a luthful and loysj public servant and btimed his leinnins. 

Seoteticc uf d^eath is therefore hereby promulgated on General Chimir 
1 mg, to be earned out according to law, * 

This Mandate was acctimpanied by instructions to the 
Board of Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs to notify the Dalai 

Lama of the circumstances attending the execution of General 

Chung \ ing and hi cause proclamations to be issued through- 
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out Tibet explaining the facts of the case. But the Tibetans 
were not to be cajoled back into the Chinese fold by fair 
words. It is not unlikely that the new Republican Govern¬ 
ment of China had at this time an opportunity of coining to 
some arrangement with the Dalai Lama by which, in return 
for the grant of full autonomy to Tibet, the latter might have 
agreed to join the new Chinese Commonwealth as a junior 
partner. But the Chinese Govemment were badly served at 
this critical juncture in their relations with Tibet, and their 
frequent pronouncements regarding the equality and unity 
of the “Five Races" (Chinese, Manchus, Mongob, hla- 
homedans, and Tibetans) were unfonunately c.vemp]lhed 
diurng tlie years following the revolution, as far as the 
Tibetans of Eastern Tibet were concerned, by the actions of 
a plundering soldiery and the oppressive and unjust rule of 
rapacious and inefficient offidab, In comparison with which 
the regime of Chao Erh-feng came to be regarded as a golden 
age. As a result the Tibetans of autonomous Tibet became 
more and more determined as the years passed by to have 
nothing to do with the new China. 

•After the completion of the revolution by the formal 
abdication of the Manehu Dynasty matters began to settle 
down for the time being in 'China, and in the summer of 
1912 a relief force, some ijooo strong, left Chengtu for the 
frontier to retriev'e the Chinese position In Eastern Tibet. 
The expedition was under the commandof a young Szechuan- 
ese General named Yin Ch’ang-heng, who had been the 
leader of the revolution and the head of the first republican 
government of the province. Inasmuch as he bad been 
directly responsible for tJie execution of Chao ErhTeng, there 
was a certain justice in his being sent to reconstruct the w-ork 
whidt had collapsed on Ciiao’s fall. The reason of lib going 
to the frontier that he had been ousted from the govemor- 
®bip of the province by a riv'al revolutionary leader. 

tin Ch’ang-heng's plans were laid in imitation of those 
adopted by Chao Erh-feng, namely to converge on Chamdo 
by parallel advances by the North ^d South Roads, Arrived 
at radvicnlu, the expeditionary force proceeded to loot the 
aty, burned doivn the palace of the ex-Chief of Chala, and 
decap luted his brother, the Chief himself having made good 
his escape into the inaccessible mountain regions of the 
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interior of his former State. Batang and Chamdo were duiy 
reached and relieved, and Draya, Markam, and other frontier 
districts fell again into Cliinese hands. De-ge and Kan2e, on 
the North Road, had never been lost. Lengthy military opera¬ 
tion in Hsiangch’eng, accompanied by the usual atrocities, 
which appeared to grow worse with each rebellion and subse¬ 
quent campaign of suppression, resulted in the reduction of 
tliat district during 1913. At Dawu (Chinese Taofii), on 
the North Road between Tachieiilu and Kanze, a local re¬ 
bellion, which nearly cost a Catholic priest his life, was easily 
quelled, and by the end of 1914 Chinese control had been to 
a great extent re-established in the frontier regions as far as 
the Mekong, These short-lived rebellions left behind, hotv- 
ever, a greater feeling of bitterness on the part oTthe natives 
towards the Chinese than any of Chao Erh-feng's campaigns 
owing to the absence of order and restraint amongst General 
Yin’s iU-disciplincd republican soldiety. 

The Lhasa Government, having regained their autonomy 
and being determmed to retain It, viewed the advance of the 
Szechuan eMeditionar)' force vrith some alarm, and the Kalon 
Lama, the Cotnmatider-in-Cliief of the Tibetan army, was 
sent with troops into Ivain to stop the Chinese advance 
wherever he might meet it. As a result thcadvancing Chinese 
forces were brought definitely to a hall on the line of the 
Mekong and the Mekong-Salween divide, where they came 
into contact wdth the newly-raised regiments from Central 
Tibet, From now on the situation on the frontier changed 
its aspect, and the confused border warfare between the 
tril^men and lamas of Kam developed into a war between 
China and Tibet Proper over the question of the Sino- 
Tibetan frontier. 

Tow-artls the end of tqJi, Yin Ch’ang-heng left the frontier 
for Peking, where Tuan Shih-k’ai was then engaged in estab¬ 
lishing his control over China with a view to becoming, first, 
President DicUtor, and then Emperor of a new Ijynasty! 
Arrived in Peking, General Yin, instead of rcceiring honours 
and high military rank, was immediately arrested, but after 
languishing for *a time in prison, and narrowly escaping 
execution for the murder of Chao Erh-feng, was released and 
relapsed into obscurity. 

ITie commencement of the year 1914 found the position 
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beginning to stabilise itself, '^The Chinese front extended 
along the Mekong river from the Yunnan border northwards 
to the neighbourhood of Cham do, whence it ran north-west 
along the 4\'Iekon^-Salween divide up to the southern border 
of the Kokonor rerritorv (Chinese Ch’ing Hai)h Batang 
and Chamdo were as before the principal Chinese military 
bases, white outlying Chinese garrisons were scattered up 
and dow’n the frontier watching the Tibetan forces under the 
ECalon Lama, the bttcr’'s troops being centred on Shiiopando 
and Sha-ri ^mka {Chinese Chiayii Ch’iao) in the Salween 
valley. This line remained the frontier for the next fetv yearn, 
thanks to the truce resulting from the Sino-Tibetan negotia¬ 
tions which had in the meantime taken place in India. The 
country between the Timg river in Szechuan Proper and the 
Mekong, which remained in Cliinese hands, w’as constituted 
into a Special MUitarv Territory dependent on Szechuan 
vrith its Ciipiul at Tachienlu, on the same lines as die tcr- 
ritori^ of Suiyan and Chahar on the borders of North China 
and Southern Mongolia, and a Hupei officer named C hang 
Yi was appointed by Yuan Shih-k'ai as Governor, to reside 
at Tachienlu, with the title of Commissioner for the Szechuan 
Frontier Territorj* {Ch'uan-pim Chen-shoit-shih), Two sub- 
orduiate Generals, Liu Tsan-ting and P'eng Jih-sheng, tvcrc 
placed in charge at Batang and Chamdo respectively. 

In the summer of 1914 there was more trouble with the 
evCT-restless natives of Hsiangeb’eng, At the same time a 
serious revoh broke out in Draya. Both risings were duly 
suppressed, the latter ending in a large body of Tibetans 
being surrounded in a large Drava monastery called Yemdo 
(Chinese Yent'ait’ang), where tKey iverc exterminated, and 
the monastery burned. Like Hsiangch’eng, Draya suffered 
very severely in this frontier warfare, the country-side being 
sdll depopulated and the villages and monasteries lying in 
ruins several years later, 

* * * « « 

Ever since the conclusion of the Lhasa Convention in 1904 
and subsequent withdrawal of the British troops, Great 
Britain had stood aside watching the ebb and flow* of China's 
attempts to restore her position in Tibet by force of arms. 
At length, however, after the Chinese had been expelled 

■ Sec p. 45, ^ 
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from Lhasa and the situation had developed into open war¬ 
fare betw^een China and Tibet, which shuwred every sign of 
dragging on for years to the great detriment of Indo-Tibetan 
trade and the peace of the North-east Frontier, the British 
Government came forward to assist in settling the dispute. 
[After some preliminary discussions for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the general lines which the negotiations were to follow, 
namely, the establishment of an autonomous Tibet under 
Chinese suzerainty, Chinese, Tibetan, and British pleni¬ 
potentiaries eventually met in India towards the close or 1913 
for the purpose of negotiating a tripartite convention regu¬ 
lating the mutual relations of the three countries and 
estebltshing the status of Tibet. 

jThe position at the time the conference met was briefly as 
follows: Lhasa-governed Tibet, which had discarded all 
vestige of Cliinese control, extended east, roughly speaking, 
to the river Mekong, and north to the southern watershed of 
the Yangtze. In Kam, east of the Mekong, the framework of 
Chinese control created by Chao Erh-feng had been re¬ 
established, while in the north the Kokonor region, which 
had been unaffected by the events of the past ten years, 
remained p before under the nominal control of the Amban 
at Sining in Kansu . 

The Tibetans entered the conference wnth the object of 
securing the recognition of 'Fibet as a practically independent 
State, nith boundaries enclosing all those reruns of High 
Asia inhabited by persons of Tibetan race. 

The Chinese entered the conference with the object of 
recovering as far as possible the position they had held in 
Tibet at the time of Chao Erh-feiig*s conquests. 

The British Government entered the conference with the 
object of restoring peace between China and Tibet, prefer¬ 
ably on die basis of the restoration of the old status of Tibet 
as an^ autonomous State under Chinese suzerainty, and of 
securing the establishment at Lhasa of a stable Tibetan 
Government, with which friendly relations might he main¬ 
tained by both China and Great Britain, and which should 
be free from all interference in its internal affairs from the 
side of China, Great Britain, or any other outside party. 

After discussions lasting some months the three parties 
came to terms on all the points at issue with the exception 
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tjf the question of the boundaries of Tibet. It vras. thus 
agreed by all concemed that Tibet Proper should be an 
autonomous State under Chinese suzeraJoty, that the Chinese 
Amhan should return to Lhasa with an escort of Chinese 
troops suitable to his rank and position^ and that both China 
and Great fintain should abstain from all bterfercnce in the 
administration of the country. Wlien, however, the question 
of the boundary between China and autonomous 'Pibet came 
^ for settlement, it beeame apparent that the Chinese and 
Tibetan points of view were so iridely divergent as to rnake 
an agreement almost impossible. 

The Tibetans claimed all Tibetan-inhabited territorv up 
to Silling in Kansu in the north and Tachienlu in Szechuan 
in the east, and produced whole libraries of historical 
evidence from Lhasa in support of their claims. 

The Chinese, Ignoring the old records and the Manchu 
settlement of 1727, went back no further than the time of 
Chao Erh-feng’s greatest successes, and claimed the neigh* 
bonrhood of Giamda (Chinese Chiongta), witliin a few 
marches of Lhasa, as tlie boundary between China and Tibet. 

The htitish representative, in bis character as middleman, 
proposed, as a conmromise between the divergent ciaims of 
the two sides, that Tibet, that is to say, the country generally 
marked as such in European atlases, should be divided up 
into two zones, namely, Inner and Outer Tibet, on the lines 
of Inner and Outer .Mongolia; Inner Tibet to be under more 
direct Chinese control, and Outer Tibet to be under the 
autonomous Government of Lhasa, w'herc a Chinese .Amban 
would be stationed in charge of Chinese interests: the 
boundary between the t^vo zones should, it was suggested, 
follow in the main the old historical frontier line laid down 
by the Manchus in 1727 between the Dalai Laina*s realm 
and the semi-independent States of Eastern Tibet. 

The Tibetans objected to the proposed senlcment as being 
too favourable to the Chinese, esp^ially with regard to the 
placing of De-ge, Nyarong, and the former Hor States under 
Chinese control. 

The Chinese objected to the proposed settlement as being 
Ojo favourable to the I'ibetans, because it entailed the sur¬ 
render to Tibetan rule of certain districts which had been 
no minall y incorpDrattNl in China by Chao Erh-feng and of a 
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portion of the Kokonor Territory which v\’a» regarded a$ a 
dependency of Kansu Province,’and atill more so because 
the Batang-LItang region, which they considered to lie in 
^ Szechuan, had been labelled as part of liULer(namely Chinese) 

Tibe^ 

f Affer much discussion, however, a draft Convention, em¬ 
bodying a boundary as proposed by the British representative, 
was initialled in April, 1914, by the three Plenipotentiaries 
^ preparatory to signature. But the Chinese Government re¬ 
fused to proceed further in the matter, and the Conference 
jinally broke up in the summer of 1914 without an agree¬ 
ment having been reached. 

Though no settlement had been arrived at, China formally 
notified Great Britain as middleman that the only point in 
ly the d^t convention which she tt-as unable to accept ivas that 
aifecting ilie boundary, and gave an assurance that 
Chinese troops stationed on the frontier would not advance 
bey'ond the positions tlicy then held, provided they w-ere not 
attacked by the 7 'ibeians, both sides awaiting a final settle¬ 
ment by diplomatic means. The frontier truce, which lasted 
for ^e next few years, was based on this understanding^ 
The boundary proposals of 1914 appeared on the wh^ to 
represent a fair compromise between the widely divergent 
claims of the two parties to the dispute, and the objections of 
the Chinese thereto were perhaps l^gely based on the nomen¬ 
clature employed. Thus the Chinese, though they were 
^parently to exercise a measure of control in Inner, or 
Cliin^e, Tibet, objected, as stated above, to the inclusion 
therein of the Batang-ILitang region, which (though inhabited 
solely by peoples of Tibetan race) had for long past been re¬ 
garded by the Chinese as lying, not in Tibet, but tn Szechuan 
Province, and of portions of the Kokonor Territory, which 
they claimed had never been a part of Tibet. 
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PART V 

THE TRUCE SET^^TEN CHINA AND I'lBET FROM 1914 TO 
1917. THE RESUMPTION OF HOSTILITIES AND THE TIRF^LN 
ADVANCE IN 1918, AND TIfE SUBSEQUENT RESTORATION 
OF PEACE 'EHROUGH BRITISH MEDIATION BY LOCAL 

negotiations on the frontier 

naiAB in Hsiungcli'cng in [914—Fomard movem^int imhc Kokonot 
T^miofy by the of Rim^u — Yuan Shih^k^di ascends 

the Thinone of Oiini bs Emperor at iht md of 1^15—Ombnak of anb- 
monarchical rebcUi-an in SAV. China cAtiy in 1916 and ntmldng tlommaiian 
of Szcchuim pndtbcfroniicrby the Yunnanese—Hosiilitteshctiwwn Sscediuao 
and Yunnan break out m 1917—Ncglccr of Chiow frontier Kamaonfi otring 
to eonrinued civtl ware m Chimi—HcigtiLibc:i? SztebjUEne^ jind Lhaaa 

Tibcums provoked by the Chines Commander on the frontier agaitifit the 
orders of hia Government—TibcOina eupture Draya and \my ^iege to Chamdo 
—Full of Chamdo —Tihctana ovemin and threaten BAmng and Kmi» 

—Chinese relief force deapfliched to Kanze to check TibetHit ndvanct.— 
Fighting btHA'cen Szeehuaneae and Tibcums at Rongbataa near fCaixEe— 
Bndsh mediation and pe^ec tiegntiationii on the fruotier—Pettee roatorrd 
berween Chirw and Tibet a! the end of tot&* 

Durinc tlie three years following the close of the conference 
in India peace reigned on the frontier between China and 
Tibet, tltough civirivar and political strife in Western China, 
reacting on border afhurs, preven ted the Chinese from niaklng 
any progress in consolidating their position in the Tibetan 
inhabit^ districts left in their hanos. Towards the end of 
1914 trouble broke out again in Hsiangch’eng, where tlve 
Chinese garrison joined the natives in rebelling against 
Chinese authorit}.'. The situation soon got out of l^d, and 
by the spring of the following year the rebels, led by a 
Chinese officer, gained sufficient strength to advance on and 
capture Tachietuu, whence they emerged on to Szechuan 
Proper, and eventually dissolved amongst the hordes of 
brigands preying on thiat rich province. Tachicnlu M-as then 
rec^cupied and order restorea by a Colonel named Ch'en 
Hsia-lmg (who some years later became Frontier Com¬ 
missioner). 

Gener^ Chang Yi, tvho had fled from his post during the 
Hsiangch’eng rebellion, was now cashiered by President 
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Yuan Shih-k’al, who appointed a S^chuancse named Liu 
Jui-heng to be Frontier Commissioner in his place. 

In the summer of 1915 President Yuan Shih'k’aij who was 
then at the height of his power and about to ascend the 
I'hrone as Emperor, made certain important alterations in 
the administrative arrangements of the KLokonor Territory, 
This vast expanse of elevated grass country, which, including 
the whole or tJie upper basins of the Yan^e and the Yellow 
river and part of that of tlie Mekong, covers all the north' 
eastern quarter of what is usually labelled Tibet on European 
maps, had hitherto been governed by an old Manchu Amban 
residing at Sining in Kansu, whose control ^as purely 
nominal. I'his oflicial was now removed by Yuan Shih-k’ai, 
and the administration of the Kokonor was handed over 
to the Mahumedan General of Sining. The reasons for this 
change were connected with the fact that since the revolution 
of 1-12 the Mahomedans had become the dominant power 
in Kansu Province. Up to this time, the Kokonor Territory 
had been left in peace under the rule of tive native Tibetan 
Chiefs and Mongol Princes, and had thus escaped the fighting 
and constant unrest which had disturbed the Szechuan 
frontier ever since the days of Chao Erh-feng, From now on, 
liowevcr, the Kansu Moslems, a hardy race of horsemen who 
were much more suited to Tibetan campaigning than the 
soft Szechuanese, began to interfere more and more in the 
affairs of the Kokonor region. The following document, a 
precis translation of a prociamation issued by the MaJtomedan 
General of Bining in the spring of 19i6, is of interest as the 
first sign of a forward policy on the part of the Kansu 
IVlahomedans in the southern part of tlie Kokonor Territory 
bordering on Tibet Proper. It is apparently addressed to the 
people of Jyade (the "Country of the 'I'hirty-nine Tri^s," 
rituated in the basin of the upper Salween on the Tibetan 
side of the frontier), warning them of the intention of the 
Kansu Mahomedans to assert their authority in Nangchen 
(the "Country of the Twenty-five Tribes,” situated in the 
basin of the upper Mekong on the Chinese aide of the frontier), 
whicb bad hitherto, though nominally under Sining, enjoyed 
practical independence r 

.4 Pftwliuiuitiori by Cenen] Ma, Officer df the Secdnd Clau of the 
Order of the Striped Tiger, Frontier Commissidacr of the Kansu Border, 
Cencral Officer Commanding at Sining and in the Kokonor. 
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Ydu* people of Jyaile, were originally of Chinese itnd fneo^y 

rcUtiofu have ejdated betn-een you and ihi Chinese AmJiOfitiesforccniiiriea. 
Hiiriiig the later daY'S of ihe'Monchu D>Ti[istv igoonuit persons on the 
Sxcehtntn border desuoyed your monastefieSp killed youf latnas^ and op- 
the people*. Thus you became cdragcd, and a feud began which 
lias laste<l until to-day* But you have no quaireJ with Sining, of with 
Naiigchcn, the couucry of the Twmiy-five TritwSh tormerly, when tlie 
pc<}p!c of the Szechuan border attempted to seize the countr)' of the Twenty- 
five Tribes^, the Gn^l President at Peking ind the Governor of Koimu sent 
deputies to Jyekundo^ who made a caftfii! investigation, wi th the rcsull tlmt 
the country of the Twenty-five Tribes was again placed under the |ufi&- 
diction of Smlng. The Great President gave orders that the Yellow Church 
should be respected, the Jamas protected, and the idrt service aboliahcd- 

The benevolent attitude of the Great PresidHit towarda the people of 
the Tiventy-hvc Tribes is known to ail. 

f, the Karwu Frontier Commissioner, have been inatrueicd to protect 
the Xdxions of the Kokoimr^ Good people will be rcW'Ofded and evil doers 
punished, _ 

The inonaEiery of Kumbum is the birth-place of vour greai remearnated 
Buddha. AN must have heard of the mantier in which the Authoridca of 
Silling protect this monastery and ita monks of the Yellow Church*. 

You/people of Jyade, come to trade at Sining^ and ihe people of Sining 
go 10 trade in your country'. Passports have been issued 10 you, and you 
have been protected like mezcLbcra of otic farnily* 

J have often exchanged ktxers with the Dalai Lama, with whotn I am 
on the friendliest terms^ You should therefore follow the Great Lams^ 
example und remain at peace with us. 

I am responBible for the protection of Nangchen^ the country of ihe 
Twenty-five 'Pribes, and [ am sending troops to g^rU those lamk. They 
are under the jiinsdjction of the Sirung AuUioritics, mid you, people of 
Jyade, must not interfere with them* No man. ean serve two mastera, and 
no country con have two kings. You are well acquauited whb the ccmicfits 
of the Scriptures, and the laid down therem. Repent therefore of 
your evil ways and follow righicousnesa. If you respec; the Frunlier and 
pursue your aJlairs in peace, you maj' he assured of my forgiveness and of 
favouzable treatuLanr. 

I^t all obey. . 

Dated the 26th Day of the 3rd Moon of the 1ST Year of the Reign of 
llixDg Hsieu, 

* people of Jyode, vrho mv nowadaya entuely Tibeums, are supposed 
TO have been originally jmmii?Tants from China or Mongolia; whence the 
name iyade^ or ChlriE$e t^da. 

* Thisappears co refer to Thecnmpiignaof ChaoErh-fpiffimd hii vUcc»on. 

■ In 1915 Gf^enU P'eng Jih-iheng of Chamdo, acting eit^r on hi* own 
behalf or for the SEcchusn AuthDritie*, attempted to appropriate Njuiicthenr 
and some fighting occurred betw-eeu hia men and the Koniu Mohomedatas 
nearJyekundo. 

■ The monastery of Kumbum f Ghiocse T Wf h Sam), near Sining on the 

Kansu-Kokonor border, the birth-pliee of Tsongbaba, the tefonner of 
'ribetan Buddhisati, and ihr founder of the sett. 'Che pUcc wa* 

formerly known as Tsongks, hmee the r^ormcr*! name- He wu bom in ihe 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

T*T*T* 
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At the end of 1915 Ytian Shih-k'ai ascended the TTirone 
under the new dynastic title of Hung I'lsien, ^d almost 
immediately tl;e anti-monarchical rebellion, which was to 
overthrow him and drive him broken-hearted to a premature 
grave, broke out in distant Yunnan. One of the results of the 
success of tills rebellion in South-western China was the 
domination of Szechuan by the Yunnanese; and in October, 
1916, a Yunnanese Frontier Commissioner, named Yin 
Ch’eng-hsien, accompanied by Yunnanese troops, arrived at 
Tacbienlu to take over charge of the frontier. 

Yin Ch’eng-hsien was one of the band of able young 
Japanese trained officers with ivhose assistance General ’Tsai 
Ao ivas successful in overthrowing the great Yuan Shih-k'ai. 
He had had previous experience on the frontier, havii^ com¬ 
manded the Yunnanese column w'hich had operated in the 
neighbourhood of Atuntze in the campaigns of 1913; and, 
backed as he was by a Y^unnanese Government in control of 
the rich resources of Szechuan, he might perhaps have been 
able to restore the Chinese [losition in Eastern Tibet, which 
had become yearly more precarious since tlie fev'olutlon of 
1911 owing to the neglect of the frontier garrisons by the 
Szechuanesc Authorities. 

Unfortunately for the Chinese, hoatlUties broke out be¬ 
tween the provinces of Y'unnan and Szechuan soon after, 
and the early summer of 1917 saw the Yunnanese amiies 
retreating from the burning ruins of Chengtu, the capital of 
Szechuan. The position of General Yin and his Yunnanese 
troops at Tachienlu, cut off from their base in Yunnan and 
surrounded by their enemies, the Szechuanesc, soon became 
desperate, and he eventual)v witlidrcw' with great difficulty 
across the mountains cia Atili to L,ichiang in Yunmin. His 
place as Frontier Commissioner was taken by a Hunaricse 
officer. General Ch’en Hsia-ling, who had been on the border 
since the days of Chao Erh-feng, and who was not at tliat 
time implicated.in the dispute between Szechuan and Y*unnan. 

In the meantime, owing to the fact that both the provincial 
government of Szechuan and the central government at 
Peking were too preoccupied with the internal civil wars in 
China to pav any attention to the Tibetan border, the un¬ 
fortunate Chinese garrisons on the frontier were completely 
neglected and left, without supplies of rice, silver, clothing, 
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or ammunition, to shift for tliemselves and to live on the 
country aB best they could. As a result they had degenerated 
into little better than brigands, helping themselves to food 
and money by plundering the natives of the localities where 
they chanced to be stationed. Nor ’B'as it to be expected that 
respectable Chinese officials would consent to remain in the 
country under such circumstances; and the aduiinhstration 
of the frontier districts thus lapsed into the hands of a 
number of ex-brigands and military’ adventurers, who roiS'- 
ravcrtied and oppressed the natives until rebellion was rife 
from end to end of the border, 

Autonomous Tibet, on the other hand, freed from Chinese 
nile, had been enjoying years of internal peace and prosperity, 
and liad reorganised and strengthened Iter frontier army, lly 
the year 1917 the Tibetan Commander-m-Chief, the Kalon 
Lama, who had faced the Chinese four years previously vdth 
untpined and ill-equipped levies, had at his aisposiU several 
regiments of comparatively efficient tr-frops, who were as 
superior to the worn-out thinese frontier forces as Chao 
Erh-feng’^s men had been to the tribesmen and lamas of Kam 
ten years before. 

* • • « * 

The Tibetans could scarcely fail to realise that the Chinese 
were utterly demoralised, that the frontier was open to them, 
and that their compatriots across the border, suffering under 
the oppressive yoke of the Chinese military, were but waiting 
for them to advance, to rise and join them' in arms, But they 
were bound by the understanding of 1914 not to attack im- 
less the truce were first broken by the Chinese, and they 
could be retied on to kecp.tlieir word. The local Chinese on 
the frontier, however, acting on their own authority, and 
without the sanction of the Chinese Govemmeni, deliberately 
provoked a resumption td hostilities, and paid for doing so 
with overw’helming defeat. 

The Chinese frontier forces were at this time divided into 
three independent bodies, under the commands of tire local 
generals at Ch^do and Batang and the Frontier Commis¬ 
sioner at Tachlenlu respectively, each of whom controlled 
civil and military' affairs m Iris own sphere, and regarded one 
another, and the various provincial authorities of Western 
Cliina, with mutual distrust and suspicion. 
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The Chinese general comimnding at Chamdo, mined 
P’eng Jih-sheng, had been on the frontier since the beginning 
of Chao Erh-feng’s campaigns, and for the past few years 
had been absolute autocrat of the northern districts of the 
border under his control, appointing and dismissing civil 
and military officials, and collecting and disposing of the 
revenues of the country- He was notorious for his intolerant 
attitude towards die "Tibetans, who in turn held him re¬ 
sponsible for die destruction of the great monasteries of 
Chamdo, Draya, and Yemdo in previous campaigns, and 
who therefore regarded him as the arch-enemy after the dis¬ 
appearance of Chao Erh-fen^. 

Towards the end of 1917 General Feng, chafing under the 
continued neglect of himself and his troops by the Chinee 
Government and the Authorities of Szechuan, which had in¬ 
deed reduced hb command to the direst straits, apparently 
conceived the idea of breaking the truce and advancing on 
Lliasa on hb own respomsibiUty, with the mo-fold object 
of securing loot and supplies, and of obtaining the post of 
Frontier Commissioner, or of Resident in Tibet, Iw bringing 
off a striking victory against the Tibetans, Imbued, perhaps, 
with the recollection of Chao Erh-fengb easy victories ag^nst 
the ill-aimed lamas and tribesmen of Kam and Chung Ying’s 
unopposed march to Lhasa, he and his advisers played directly 
into the hands of the Tibetans, and gavetbem the opportunity 
thev wanted to recover some of the country of which they had 
been deprived by Chao Erh-feng._ 

A pretext for resuming hostilities was easily found in an 
incident which occurred between the opposing Chinese and 
Tibetan outposts beyond Riwoche, a few' marches north-west 
of Chamdo. A tririal dispute arose over the cutting of grass 
for fodder on the mountain which served as a boundary be¬ 
tween the rivo sides, and the Chinese seized a subordinate 
Tibetan officer and carried him off to Chamdo, The Tibetans 
attempted a rescue and some skinnbhmg took place. The 
Chinese thereupon claimed that the truce was at an end, and 
prepared to advance. 

It appears that the Kalon Lama, commanding the Tibetan 
frontier armv, did all he could in reason to avoid a resumption 
of hostilities, and that he wnote to General P’eng on several 
occasions, demanding the surrender of the 'Fibetan officer 
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and reminding the Chinese that both sides had agreed in 
1914 to keep the peace pending a final settlement by diplo¬ 
matic means with the mediation of Great Britain. His first 
comnmnication was left unanswered; the reply to his second 
was a letter filled with dung; and he was finally mformed in 
answer to hb third appeal that the Chinese were advancing 
on Lhasa. The following is a translation of a letter addressed 
to the Kalon Lama bv General P’eng on this occasion; it was 
apparently dated early in January, tQiS: 

1 httve received your letters. You must be aware that Tibet, which was 
foimerlv subject to the Emperor of China, ts now subjeex to the Preaideni 
of the Chinese Republic. You 'I'ibetans have tebelled, as sen'antfi levoltin]? 
aeainst their Tuftstem, Evil ihouKhts have entemd your beam and your iipi 
have uitcnd falsehoods. ITie Chinese Empetor can protect his own doituti- 
ions and has no need of British mediation. The Chutcac soidjen who have 
advanced from Riwoche are travelling in their own countiy and can go 
when they please. Tlic Chinese forces are now about to advance on Lhasa, 
and you are ordered to make all the necessary preparations for their march. 

At the same time the Chinese troops did actually adti'ance 
from Riwoche. and killed a high Tibetan officer in tiie result¬ 
ing fight. The Kalon T.,ama thereupon declared the tnice at 
an end and called his men to arms. 

General P’eng's plans appear to have been to advance in 
three columns, one by the North Road from Riwoche, one 
by the main road from Enda, and one by a road from Drava 
leading across the Mekong into the Tibetan district of Bashii. 
Ail three columns duly advanced, and the first two were 
driven back, fighting stubbomly, on Chamdo. The Draya 
column crossed the Mekong, met the enemy, and fled pre¬ 
cipitately in such confusion that the Tibetans followed on 
their heels and captured Draya, together with two mountain 
guns and several hundreds of Chinese soldiers 'yith their 
rifles, within a short time of the opening of hostilities.^ ^ 

I'he fall of Draya cut the main road in General P'eng’s 
rear, and the two big passes on the De-gc road being seized 
by the Tibetans i mmed i at ely afterwards, Chamdo was com¬ 
pletely invested. South of Draya the Tibetans advanced into 
Alarkam, captured or dispersed all the Chinese troops 
stationed in that neighbourhood, and reached and occupied 
the old historical ftontiur line on the Bum La (Chinese Ning- 
ching Sltan). 

General P’eng managed to get messages out ftom Chamdo 
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by the North Road and sunmioTied an oudying bamlion 
garrisoning Kailze, the only one of his battalions still intact, 
to his aid. These troops advanced rapidly to the neighbour¬ 
hood c)f Toba, two marches short of Chamdo, where they 
were surrounded bv the *ribetans tn a itionastcry and sur¬ 
rendered after a short fight. Another small relief Force, 
bringing up supplies and ammunition from the direction of 
Tachienlu, only reached De-ge Gonchen, where they learned 
of the Tibetan victories and whence they fled precipitately 
back to Kanze. 

Chamdo was now completely cut oC The Chinese garrison 
inside, however, about a thousand strong, put up a strong 
resistance, unlike the other battalions of the frontier force, 
which had in each case been surrounded and had surrendered 
tvith scarcely a fight. At length, after a siege lasting several 
Tnonths, in the course of w’hidi more than h^ of tlte prison 
were killed or died of disease, General P’eng capitulated 
towards the end of April, 1918. 

The following is a precis translation of a Chinese account 
of the events which led to a resumprion of hostilities betw’een 
China and Tibet towards the end of 1917, of the surrender 
of the Chinese relief force at Toba, and of the siege and fall 
of Chamdo, It was wTitten by tlie Commandajtt of the 
battalion of Genera! P^eng’s Frontier Force which surrendered 
at Toba, and was printed and published at Batang in the 
summer of 1918. A full translation, from which this summary 
is taken, tvas published in the North Chim Herald of 
nShanghat. 

During the autunkn cif t ^17 un officer of tJ;e artillery stationed at Ri ivochr 
took Some soldlera to cut ^raas on the mOLmiain side, where he happcaod 
to meet two 'nhetan soldiers, whum he uuBcd to he seized and taken bock 
lo Riwochc. When tlie Kalon Ijjm heard of this Iw wrote to Gencrat 
P'eng requestinf; that ihc affair be settled by negotiation. General P'cjie, 
however, ordered the two Tibetan* to be sent to Chamdo. 

The Tibetans then placed nien in ambush and bird on our troops, who 
withdrew to IKwochc, Rut T'ien. the Commandant of the Riwoche 
battalion, sent reinforcements which drosToff theTlbetaJis. Genera] P'eng 
thereupon ordered Chang, CoinniundaDt of the 7th battalion, to advance 
from Chamdo to Riwoch*. 

At that time 1 strong y advised the GeaemI to proceed with caution in 
this matter, and to enter into negotistions with the Kalon Lama before 
sending Ttiiifor«mcnn, But lie would not agree, and ordered me to pro- 
cccd with my battalion also to Rjwnche. There wc held a conTcfenee, 
myself and Commandants Chang and T'ieo, as a result of whtdt we wrote 
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to ilic Kalon Lama ptopming and suggest in^ tliai eneh pirn 

should keep to their own boundanes and punl]^ their own offenders. But 
Commandant Cliangp unknown to the odiera, seemly wrote a private letter, 
and wrecked the whole aSair^ 

Agam I augi^ested to Genera! P^eng that the matter be settled by negotia¬ 
tion, flince the Tibetans had agreed to that course and to both side® keeping 
to their own boundories and punishing thdr awti offenders, f^ubsequendv 
I received orders to return to Chamdo^ where 1 infoitnoJ the Ceaeral of 
Chang's secret designs. The very nexi day a despatch was received from 
Commandant T^ien (o the effect that Chong had advanced during the night 
with Ills battalion* had been surroiindcd* and was in great danger. 

The Genera] then ordered rne to advance nn Riwwhe with twocompamea. 
Again 1 made reprcMniaiion^p entreating him to refer to the Governor of 
Szechuan for Enstructions before taking further hostile action agaittai the 
Tibetans. But he insisted on fightings and I hod 10 proceed towards 
RiwiKdie, 

l-ater on I reedved ordm to leave the fmnt in order to arrange certain 
fnattcis on the Nonli Road. \Vhen about to depart t repeatedly wamed 
the Gmera] not to fight the Tibetans, and advi^ him to instruct Com¬ 
mandant Chang not 10 advance without <irdcr«. But lie only replied ihat 
be w^is noE; afraid of the enemy. 

t accordingl^r left Chzmdo for Tacliienlu, whence I vsrote to the General 
telling him of ehil war raging in China and of tJie impossibility of securing 
the r^uisitc auppLles of ajma and ammunition^ and advising him to 
ncgoiiatc peace with the Tibetans. 

At the end of the year I was appointed with my bzttalian to Rartre. No 
sooner had 1 taken over the seals of office there than J received an urgent 
despatch fimn General P'eng ordering me to proceed with all haste with 
toy troops to aid in the defence of Chamdo, and 10 rstisc local mtliiia leviesa 
everyvvliere for the some piirptMe. 

1 w rote to the General from Dc-gc Coneben, lelluig him that the relid 
force I was bringing was too small to be of any u&c, Advandug further to 
TWgp'u 1 received another message from iJie Geueml urging me to 
hasten on, and directing me to advance to Toha and fight my wtiv through 
to Omndo on a certain day on which he would send troopa to {ight thcLr 
way otU to meet me. 1 thereupon determined to atntde Toba and Rcya. 

Again a further special courier reached me from the General with a 
message to ebe effect that a concerted effort w^os to be made on a fixed day 
to effect a junction of our forco and QipOrcotoe the esicray. 

Accorditigly I started in due course from ChorKhung for Bcri toonasterv* 
(hi arrival there I foimd the enemy in force ahead, and so decided to ftold 
the monasteiy. 1'be hanJe then b^an» the Tibetans pressing closely on the 
buildings climbing through the window's and on to the roof. Just aa T was 
comudering the adsTSabiljIty of ordering a retreat, my re^'olvtr was se!izcd 
and I was made a prisoner^ hvome of the suldiets wete killed^ others W'cre 
wtiurtded, and the rest siirrenlcred. General P^eng bad agreed to make a 
sortie on that day. bur had failed to do so, 

Slionly afierwards I was sent to OIo Ch'iao ^ a priBoner, and was 
Subsequently removed to ChtUTtda~ All the others were sciii into Tibet. 

The fbllow'ing arc the detaib of die siege and fall of Chtoitdo. 

Before the Srediuon bridge nnd the hilJj* overlooking the town were 
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cuplured the Kalon Lama Tstott on several occssiona iLit ihc maticr 

be sctdeil by ticgod^tion. Rut in replv General P'^fig filled his Jciicrs with 
dung, rcvii&d the Kalan Lama^ and chillen^d him to fight. The Tilictans 
captured the kills behind the town. The Saeohuan bridge was hard pressed 
and then ci^ptnred. Thereupon the General siitrcndcted. Two guns and 
over I i^oo ndcs were given up. Commandant Chang coirunittcd suicide 
by lumping inio the river. 

(^ncral r'eng placed bis private treasufe^ over 40,000 rupees, m a coffin 
and buded itr hut ihe Tihetms were infatmed by spies, and dug it up. 
This naturally Jed to their digging up all the graves of the soldiers honour- 
ablv kUlcd in action. 

^neraj P'eng^s actbns were ibruughout influenced by a letter lit bad 
received hcldiug out hopes that he might secure the post of Frontier Com¬ 
missioner. 

During the siege General Nieh, secofid-jri-commandt suggested the ad¬ 
visability of arranging a truce. He was accused of being in communication 
with the Tibcfana^ and General caused him to be summarily shot. 

His secretary was decapitated, 

j\fter the surrender the captured soldiers were sent off into Tibet. The 
wounded tnenp wdien about to starts vainly begged General F'eng for a few 
rupees. VVlierciipon the Kalon Lama, hearing of this, gave to iradit man 
same rice and eight rupees. 

Then the Kalon Lama came himself to ChamdOt General P^eng gave 
him pfesentfr, and petitioned far a post under the Liuisa Govcmmcni. But 
the Kalon summoned the General 10 his presence, and a&kcd him whether 
he tepresented the Central Government of China, or the Guvemor Genera! 
of SKcchuon Pronnee, nt the Frontier Commissioner; why had be killed 
the Tibetan messengers; why had he replied with letters fifltd with dung; 
why had he refused to negotiate a peaceful seltloinent; what were his 
present Lnteniions^ General P^eng replied laying all the hjamo on his Sub¬ 
ordinate officers, who, he expliriiiiedp had insisted on fighting. The Kalon 
remarked that lic^ General P'eng, liad eirecuted his second-in-ociumand; 
why had he not also dealt in like maimer with his disobedient subordinates. 
The Generd then Iwgged for mercy. 


With the fall of Chimdo the greater part of the old 
Szechuan Frontier Force [Pien Cfi&n), which had garrisoned 
the border since the days of Chao Erh-feng, liad ceased to 
exist. Two or three thousand Chinese prisoners of war were 
marched off to Lhasa, where they were w'ell treated, judging 
by oriental standards, and whence they were subsequently 
repatriated to West China as in tqi^ with the assistance of 
the British Authorities, India, Burma, and Yunnan. 

The Chinese troops, still left to defend the frontier against 
tlie advancing Tibetans, consisted of a few worn-out and 
demoralised battalior^, the remnants of the Frontier Force, 
at Batang and other stations on the South Road, and the 
Frontier Commissioner's own brigade at Tachieniu. No 
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move was made by eithet" of these eommamfs to sa%'e General 
P'eng and his troops in Chamdo, The troops at Batang were 
in any case incapable of making an offensive movement owing 
to lack of arms, ammunirioa and supplies, while General 
Ch’en Hsia-Iing, the Frontier Commissioner, apart from his 
probable reluctance to assist a dangerous rival who had 
brought on his Ov^tt destruction by his own acts. w*as at that 
time engaged (after the fashion of the various semi'independ¬ 
ent military leaders in Western China) in a private campaign 
against another Szechuanese general, named Chang Wu-hm, 
in the Chiench^ang \'aljey south-east of Tachienlu. When, 
however, having defeated and put to death Chang Wu-Ian, 
and possessed tumself of the latter's stores of ammunition, 
silver and opium, it becanae apparent that tlie Tibetan 
adi'ance would, unless promptly checked, reach Tachienlu 
itself, General Ch’en Msia-ling found himself compelled to 
turn his attention to the frontier, and hurriedly despatched 
two to three thousand troops along the North Road to Kanze 
i\nth orders to meet and check the Tibetan advance. In the 
meantime, however, the Tibetans, assisted by the entire 
native populations of the newly-recovered territories, had 
o^'errun Chamdo, Draya, Markam, Gonjo and De-ge, and 
were approaching Kanze and Nyarong (Chantui) in one 
direction, and Batang in another. 

By the middle of the summer of 191S the Tibetans, 
advancing on Nyarong and Kanze from l 3 e-ge, had reached 
the village of Rongbatsa, a long day’s march west of Kanze, 
which was held by the main body of the Frontier Commis¬ 
sioner's troops. Heaw fighting at Rongbatsa ensued, with 
the result that the Chinese, w'hile holding their entrenched 
positions in the vi]la|e, found their communications wnth 
their base at Kanze m danger of being cut by the more 
mobile Tibetan forces, who were also working round into 
Nyarong, and thus threatening to cut off the entire Chinese 
army from Tachienlu. At the same time a large Tibetan 
force was massed on the old Bum La frontier line for an 
advance on Batang; while another Tibetan column, marching 
south from De-ge, had surrounded a battalion of the Batang 
command thrown forward to meet them at a place called GajL 
,‘Vnother month or two would possibly hav'e seen several 
tliousand more Chinese prisoners in 'Fibetan hands, and 
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the Lhasa forces in possession of all the country up to 

Tachicnlu. . 

At this juncture, however, the local Chinese leaders on the 
frontier invoked the mediation of the British Consular Agent 
stationed in Western China, whose duty it was to watdi 
events on the border witli a view to keeping the pea« be¬ 
tween the t wo pa rties pending a final settlement of the dispute 
by diplomatic means, and, the Tibetan leaders having been 
persuaded to stay their advance, the fighting ceased. The 
truce, however, W’as only just efTected in time; for the further 
the Tibetans advanced towards Tachicnlu, into regions like 
Batang, Litang, Kanae, Nyarong, and Chala, the more 
difficult a settlement became ; since it would have been equally 
difficult to induce the T'ibetans to withdraw from regions 
they had once rjccupied as to persuade the Chinese to sur¬ 
render their claim to districts which they had long regarded 
as pan of Szechuan province. 

Peace negotiations followed between the various Chinese 
and Tibetan frontier authorities, the British representative 
acting as middleman, and arrangements were eventually con¬ 
cluded proridmg for a general cessation of hostilities, and 
the mutual withdrawal of the troops of both sides out of 
touch with one another. The pro visional boundary between 
Sz^uan and Tibet resulting from these frontier nidations 
chanced to coincide to a considerable extent with the old 
seventeenth century line of the Manchus, the Chinese re¬ 
maining in control (if Batang, Litane, Nyaron^, Kanze and the 
country to the east of those States, while the Tibetans retained 
Chamdo,Draya. Markam and De-ge, and the country further 
west. Bv die end of 19(8 the frontier regions had settled 
down after the conclusion of the truce, die trade routes had 
l>een reopened, and peaceful relations ^nerally had once 
more been resumed between China and Tibet*. 

' The jwiitiey^deJcrilKd in ih* ffttlowing dmiuers wen made in coniwc- 
tion ^ith iheu peace oe^daHom. 


































TRAVELS IN EASTERN TIBET 

CHAPTER 1 

FROM TACHIENLU TO KANZE BY THE MAIN NORTH ROAD 

E»tpjirtuitf from Tflchitnlit—Tht= bi^ pass on the nMid to Tibet— 

Tsinifi^ and Gata Gomba—T« and tj'BJfifiifl—Nadrelscka Dxon}; and the 
forests of isTjns1ink*oa—SiJv'et phe^nis and stafjs— A fStravan from Tibet— 
Dawn—Reforming the caravan—Cutholiv Mi»ion at Denvu—Raeid t^pev of 
Eastern Tibet—^Thc Harba —^'Fibetaft bonacA—Catboik! aettlemimt at Shan- 
tong—Chinese colontsta in ^Fibet and Mongol ia—Uor Dningo—Resemblance 
between LnmAuro and Rotnan CHilio1jckm--CDUn-titige4jbK:ription» for the 
Buddhnr Society’ of Tachwmlu^Hor Driwo—Snoiv ninueiiaifis of the 
YKniftte-Ydiiiiii divide —Kmze and Jts monastery—Rumours of Chinese 
m'eraeii — DifSculrici of proceeding vneat Of ICanEC. 

March 6, At Tacmienlu*. 

AH our preparations are now comp (etc and we lea ve for 
Tibet to-morrow. Our party will be a very mixed one, con¬ 
sisting of myself, three Pekinese servants, four Tibetans, a 
Clitncse TMahomedan, a local Chlnese-Tibetan half-caste 
^who acts as interpreter in the various dialects of Eastern 
Tibet and superintends the caravan), and also three Tibetan 
retainers of the e\-Ra]ah of Chala, who arc accompanying 
us part of the way on business of the latter. The caravan 
consists of twenty odd animals, ponies for ourselves, and 
mules for the baggage and tents. 

^ Thr Urdfr border rown oF T4clii'^1u (■ Chineie iraosfiteniticin of the 
Tibetan name Darix^nd^} bea in a narrow deft iti the *m)w-capped range 
whliLh in this iwiglibouHiood formf the mcii] boundary between Chinne and 
Tibetans. Coming from Szechuanr ih^ traveller will up to this pobii see 
scurfy any aigfu of ■ Tibetan popuiatioD; but proceeding neat and 4:ro$sifk|t 
the bifl ran^, he will fimF bmiail/, thouigh a lon^ wmy from tFic polfticol 
frontier of Tibet Pro^r. ili purely Tibetan country, without atiy ii{pt 9 of i 
Chluo&e popuUtioOr In Tat^menhi itKlfp which ia ricirwadiiyia a Chinee mwn, 
the two raccft mevr and muffle. which lies nortlt of Peking Juit oti 

tht Cbineae side of the Mongnlian pleie^, and Siningt which ties west of 
Lanchow in iCansu. Jtiflt On the ChineAf side of the Kokooor i^ta^s^lands^ are 
border cities of the same type. Two main road^ lead from l^achietilki into 
Tibet, the Sonch Road tna Litang and Batang^ and the North Road uij 
Kanxe. Tbc farmer used to be better ktMtwn* jm it was tbc route UBiml^y 
tjdcjm hy ChluiK and foreign tiaVelJersH At prcaenl^ however, it has falkn 
into disux owing to the dbctft‘hafKo& which have prevaOrd of reca:nl yctijra 
on dmt part of the frontier^ and the North Rood prosents for tlie time ^ng 
the beat way tnio Tibet. Tocbienlii^ now the flcut of a Chineae tnagktntct 
was fonoerly the captT4 of file aenu-independent Natit'c State of Chala. 


Go 
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March 12. At Taining. 

We left Tachienlu on the 7th and marched for three daj^ 
up the northern branch of the 'rachienlu river to a camp 
ni.^ the foot of the pass. There is some beautiful scenery in 
this valley^ which consists of forest, cultivated fields, and 
park'Uke grasslands. Numerous farms and hamlets and 
good camping grounds are passed, and one can make the 
stages as long or as short as one pleases. It is all g^od country 
for pheasants, both the ordinary Tachienlu V'ariew and liie 
beautiful long-tailed bird*^. 

On the loth of Marcli wc crossed the big pass, the Zhara 
La (in Chinese Haitzu Shan, i.e. Lake atountain,, about 
14,000 feet high). On the summit of the pass, which is hat, 
there is a smml lake, now a sheet of ice. Immcdiatclv over^ 
looking the pass on the left tiand is a peak of ice and snow, 
probably 20,000 feet or more in height, which is a prominent 
land-mark and a useful map bearing fur a long wa^' round. 
The descent is at first by easy gradients, past another small 
lake, and then by a steep drop into a flat wed-timbered \'aliey 
where wc camped. 

Our camping ground here was a delightful spot, a small 
grassy clearing in the forest of pines, junipers and rhodo¬ 
dendrons, by the side of a clear streamlet, lying underneath 
the glaciers of the great liaitzu Shan, whose northern face 
presents a huge wall of ice. The only drawback was the fact 
that the locality was notorious for Chagba- and horse thieves, 
as is usually the case in forested country in these parts. 
During the night some horsemen were heard approaching 
along the nuiin trail a hundred }‘ards or so away; whether 
they were brigands or not we never knew. Our watch dog, a fine 
Tibetan mastiff called Domna ('* Black Bear,’* a most appro¬ 
priate name}, woke everyone up, and our men proceeded to 
discharge their rifles into the air, which, as in China, is the 
recognised and usually effective method of scaring off robbers. 

On the next day we marched to Taining, down the w'ooded 
valley to a point ivherc the stream bends cast, then up a 

* For p9itiiculiin» of these p'henssnts see pp. 219 snd 220, 

*■ \lQUiited brigands are oiled Cfutgba ill over Tibet, from l.adoli to 
Ts£Jtierdu. It Is very difficult to hunt them dowa, if, with atnsli bagti of 
iMuAa attached to their «iiddl«« fbr food, they ■« independent of eommis- 
MFiat and supplies and enn motv mpidly from place to pUce ihimish (hs 
xnacccuible 
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1 AT TAINIXG: A TlBEl'AN TEA PARTY 6i 

narrow ravine through more pine forests, and hnatly over a 
small pass and down the other side into an open valley. 

'rainins consists of a large monastery and a small village 
lying in the middle of a treeless vallcv plain, probably an old 
lake basin. In wnter the scene much resembles the western 
hills at Peking, a bleak, dusU' and windswept landscape. The 
monastery (Gelupha sect, three of four hundred lamas) is 
called Gata Gumba. In the central temple are statues of two 
former Dalai Lamas, One w'as a native of the locality; the 
other was deposed by the Chinese and interned in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. When Tve called, the lamas were making ready 
for some religious ceremony by preparing intricate patterns 
of coloured sand, the usual w'heels and other devices, on the 
floor of the temple, the sand being poured out of hollow' 
tubes in a vert' ingenious ivay, 

Taining used to be a gold-washing centre, but the neigh¬ 
bourhood is now worked out. The abandoned workings, in 
the shape of pits in the gravelly soil by the streams, are every¬ 
where to be seen . 

The weather has so far been very fine, hot sun and cloud¬ 
less skies during the day, and mild frosts at night. But we 
are warned that the snowy season is approaching, and that 
we must expect a bad time on the big passes during the next 
month or nvo. In view' of the long distances ahead we are 
travelling very easily. Starting every morning at day-break 
we march ten or twelve miles and then camp, usually before 
midday, so as to grve the animats the whole of the afternoon 
to gra^. This is the usual method of travel followed by the 
Tibetans. 

As 1 tt-rite these lines the Tibetan members of our party 
are preparing their evening meal in full view. First a fire is 
tfuickly lit betiveen three stones with the help of the Tibetan 
bellows, an indispensable adjunct to travel in these parts. It 
consists simply of a metal pipe attached to a skin bag. Every 
I'ibetan can operate this comrivance, which is useless to a 
Chinese or European unless be has discovered the peculiar 
knack of working it. A handful of pressed leaves and 
tivigs is broken on the brick of Yachou tea and boiled in a 
copper bowl over the fire, and the tea is then poured through 
a strainer into a churn, a pat of butter (usually rancid) and 
some salt are added, and the whole chumeii up until it 
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resembles au lait in appearance. This cona>ctiod in no 
^vay rc^mhlea the European idea of tea; but it is not so bad 
if one 13 cold, huiigiy and thirsty, and regards it as a kind of 
grucL The 1 'ibctans at any rate cannot do without it, perilaps 
because they so seldom eat vegetables. Indian tea, which 
does not Stew well, is not suitable for making a brew of this 
kind. When the tea is ready it is mixed by means of one’s 
fingers with tsambu (the flour of roasted barley) in a small 
bowl which every' Tibetan carries in the folds of liis gown, 
and is eaten in the form of damp lumps of dough, Chinese 
who are unaccustomed to it say ck'ili pu pao (“ impossible to 
satbfy one’s hunger on it”), and that would probably be the 
verdict of most foreigners too. 


March 17, At Dawu. 

Leaving the Taining vallev, the road runs north-west across 
a series of grassy ridges and ravines on the side of die range 
which serves as the ivatershed between the Yalung and the 
Tung rivers. On the left-hand side is a deep vnlley, beyond 
which rise grassy mountains of Nyarong. 'I’welve miles 
out the trail d<»cends into this valley near the liamlet of 
jyesodrong (Chinese Chiehsechung), where the main road 
via the Ji La (Chinese Cheto Shan) is joined. Following up 
the wooded valley, the junction of hvo streams is reached, 
where an old Tibetan fort, called Nadreheka Daong by the 
Tibetans, and Ktuin Chai* by the Chinese, lies on a e^sy 
bluif between the hv<i ravines. It was built bv the Rajah of 
Chala at die rime of thewar between Cha hi and ^Jyarongin the 
earlv nineties, and is now used by the Chinese as a rest-house. 

From here die trail ascends nry gradually over a fl^t 
plateau of grass-1 and for a few miles to reach the pass felcva- 
tion n,5oo feet), the top of %vhich is so flat as to be imper¬ 
ceptible from this side. One only realises that the summit has 
been reached wdien the trail drops abrupdy' over the edc^c of 
the plateau into a wmxied gorge. In the forest below the 
pass there is a camping ground and a ruined rest-house, lyine 
at the confluence of two streams, called .Mejesutndo^, De- 


“ Tibctwi. and Kuan Chat in ChineM, mean qu 

♦ ’Hu: I'ibc^ naiiie wiminatioA t&t meana the wofluente of two sitrcomif 

hundred, of other 

. 4 m i.c , tbne^ stuiMni can 0 ucni^. “ 
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scending through the forest,one finally emerges on, to an open 
valley with farms and cultivated iiel^ called Chyapa, 

The wooded gorge leading dow'n from the pass is called 
by the Chinese Sunglmk’ou (“Pine Forest Valiev*'), and 
the neighbourhood is greatly feared as a haunt of Cka^a^ 
who ambush travellers from amongst the pine trees. Tlie 
passage of time seems to make but little difference to con- 
ditions in Eastern Tibet. In 1883, the Indian explorer^, 
A, K., wrote, with reference to this gorge * " The route passes 
through heavy forest, and the robbers from the Nj'arong 
district generally plunder travellers in the neighbourhood of 
the pass." 

Between Nadreheka Dzong and the pass a trail leads off 
to the left over another pass to a valley called Mum, an out- 
lying district of ChaJa on the borders of Nyarong, in which 
the Chala Chief took refuge in a small mon^terj' called Hoti 
Gomba, during the troubles of 1Q12, when the Chinese burnt 
his palace in Tachienlu and executed hia brother. The 
Cliinese either did not know where he was, or did not dare 
pumue liim and his bodyguard of faithful retainers into such 
a didicult country* of narrow forested valley's and high snow 
mountains. Later on he made his peace with the Chinese, 
has since rendered them much assistance from time to 
time when they arc in difficulties u-ith the natives in their 
administration of die country. Mum appears to lie in or near 
the valley of the She Chu, probably near the latter's junction 
with the Yalung, and can also be reached by follou'ing the 
valley down from Daw-u. .Although this main road is well 
knovvn, the ooumrj* on either side is all entirely unexplored. 

Sitting on the flat roof of the headman’s house at 
Chyapa in the evening I watched a large flock of big silver 
pheasants® emer^ one by one out of the forest on to the 
ploughed fields. They are always to bo seen in the morning 
and ev'ening feeding in the com fields on the edges of the 
forests. But immediately anyone approaches them they run 
up hill amongst the pine trees. The only way to shoot them 
is to descend on them from above. 

^ TTm Icidkti cijrltEfcT Krishna was sent oui by 'She CoventmenE nf hiAui 
in and Telumed m n journey thtm^h the 

IcEkRth end breadth a£ Tibet lArbich will Mjwayt rentain qrtc of the 
fedis qf exploTiLtion ever ikccomplished. 

* See p. 120. 
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These forests round Chyapa harbour also a fine stag, a sort 
of sambar’, Vidth hca^"^' three-ttned antlers. The 'ribetans say 
they are easily shot with the help of dogs. 

^rom Chyapa to Pawu is a march of twelve miles down 
the TOlley by 3 good road. On the way we met one of the 
large Tibetan caravans, consisting of hundreds of mules, 
carrying wool, hides, deers’ horns, musk, medicines and other 
Tibetan produce, to Tachienlu. At this time of the year we 
ought to be meeting these caravans daily, and their absence 
is a sign of the disturbed conditions prevailing in the interior 
owing to the resumption of hostilities between Szechuan and 
Tibet. 

Dawu (in Chinese Taofu Hsien) is the seat of a Chinese 
magistrate established here by Chao Erh-feng. It lies in 3 
small cultivated plain sloping doivn tovt-ards the river at an 
eIe\' 3 tion of about 10,000 feet, 'fhe soil of the valley mjpears 
to be a kind of loess, of much the same nature as the famous 
yellow earth of Shensi and Kansu. Earthquakes are a special 
feature of the place. The river Is called the She Chu. It takes 
its rise somewhere on the unknmvn grass country of the 
north, and here turns west through a gorge in the mountains 
to join the Yalung at some spot unknown. 

In view of the long distances ahead we are resting here a 
couple of days to refresh and reform the caravan. Three of 
our mules have to be replaced by new purchases; in each 
case they were too yt^g, so tfiai their backs were not 
hardened to the load. ( One learns by experience, and we 
already know considerably more about Tibetan mules than 
' when we started. They should be of the thickset, short¬ 
legged type, and preferably too old dian too young; incipient 
sores on the back, under tlic girth, and under the root of the 
tail must be constantly watched for. If a swelling appears on 
the back of a young animal, the only cure is to let Kim run 
free for two or three weeks; otherwise the swelling bursts, 
and a. large festering sore results which will take months to 
cure./ 

Yesterday we allot some duck on die river, and also a 
goose. 

The Tibetans of Dawu belonged formerly to the Chiefs of 
CJiala, Drango, Ge-she, and MaJiur, The boundaries of these 

’ S<?c p. IJ7. 
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AT DAWU 


old States were most intncate, the juiisdiclions of the Chiefs 
bdng O's'er families rather than fixed territories, The repre- 
sentadve of the family of tlie former Maxiir Rajah lives in a 
village close by, 

Dawu consists of a lar^ Gelugba monastery with many 
liiuidreds of monks and a Fibcian village. We called on the 
monasters' to-day, and saw some fine but odoriferous base 
reliefs of butter made in honour of the New Year festivities. 

There is a Catholic Mission at Dawu, one of the stations 
of the Mission du Tibett and for a short time the Protestant 
China Inland Mission had a brancli here too. The Catholics 
established themselves here in Chao Erh-feng*s time, shortly 
before the revolutionary troubles of 1911. m rgia, at the 
time of the widespread risings against the Chinese in Eastern 
Tibet, there was serious trouble at Dawru, and the Catholics, 
who on this frontier are compelled by force of circumstances 
to identify themselves with the Chin<sc, though their Mission 
is supposed to be a purely Tibetan one, suffer^ very severely. 

The language spoken at Dawu (perhaps akin to tliat used 
in tile Gy^ong States further east) b a very comrnt form of 
Tilwtan, if indeed it is Tibetan dialect at all. There b a 
curious mixture of racial types amongst the Tibetans of these 
borderlands. Including the flat-faced Mongol bn type, the tall 
thin-faced Aryan type, and a curly-haired and almost negroid 
type. The man 1 bought tw'O mules off here had a strong 
beard, and a Turkish cast of countenance. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that the word Hor (referring to die Five 
Hor States, Horsekango in Tibetan, which lie in thb neigh¬ 
bourhood a little further north) means, according to Sarat 
Chandra Dass’ Tibetan Dicrionary, a Dxungarian Mongol of 
Turkestan, it b possible that these Horm^ represent the 
remnants of the hordes of Dxungarbn Mongols who over¬ 
ran Tibet and occupied Lhasa some two centuries ago, 

March zz. At Dranoo. 

On the iSth we marched up the She Chu valley, partly 
through gorges and partly through cultivated fields, to some 
farms called Tromne in Tibetan, and Tachai in Chinese, 
A few miles out a trail branches off north to the Erhkai gold 

■ The tctTnEn.qti^in ha Dt ewj, iticbit* native of^ ■ Tibetiin, Iforha^ 

4 maXi of Hnr^ a tnui of Ny^rail^. 
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mines, which, togetlier with some in I^arong (Chatitui), are 
sai<i to be the most productive on the frontier at the present 
time; further on another path leads up a brandi valley north¬ 
wards to Yuko, the seat of a small Chief deposed by Cliao 
Erh-feng. 

Tliere are no inns in Eastern Tibet, and the tra^^ller must 
either camp or quarter himself on the villagers. Tlie houses 
of the wealtliier inliabitanis are very good, and offer much 
better accommodation than the homes of similar villagers in 
China. They are all of the same style of architecture, square 
built, with mud or stone exteriors, and are usually lined with 
clean wood inside. On the ground floor are the stables and 
cx>wsheds; on the first floor the Ihmg rooms; and on the 
second floor the granaries. The doom and windows, the latter 
generally of solid wood, slide horizontally in and out; and 
conununication from floor to floor is usually by means of a 
notched pole. Tibetan houses have nothing m common with 
Chinese buildings; and in this, as in so many other respects, 
one passes from one civilisation to the other "with startling 
abruptness on this border*. 

On March 19, a cold raw day wfitb falL'ng snow, we con¬ 
tinued up the She Chu valley to a hamlet called Gara (in 
Chinese the locality is known as Jentakou). About half-wuy 
a tributary stream" is crossed by a bridge, called by the 
Chinese Chiangchiin Ch’iao (“ The General's Bridge ”), pre¬ 
sumably in commemoration of some incident in the old 
Manchii campaigns. Here the river bends west, and the road 
crosses a cof 1000 feet high to rejoin the valley at Gara, 

There is a skin coracle* at Gara, and a trail lt;ading west 
up a gorge and across the mountains to Nyarong (Chantui in 
Chinese) in the valley of the Yalung river, about two and a 
tialf marches distant. 

From Gara we marched up the open valley to Sharatong 
(Chinese Ch'iachilung). The Catholics {Mission du Tibet) 

' In the Tribal goufiBy innn«di«nly^ wwi of the lowlAnds of Ssechuan, the 
inlubitiino, who ui« not of purcTlbctnn mce, corotmet peculiar towen, elweye 
of the Mine type, ta their viIlap3S, eppertntly forpurpoaea of defence. 
t»w«n, whiti a« duuseteristic of the GyaroiW Smim (lying jmt west of the 
Chenctu plain in Szcchunn) itrc never seen in nsdTibeUncoLmuy fgrthofweat. 

t 'L\r tVin coracle iti univecMl uae on ihc rivers of Eastetn Tibet, where 
boats are never seen, The Tibcum coradc is unully circulsf and is. mstk of 
yak hides stirtehed over s frame-woTt of wood. It will hold tbiee to five 
men in the water and is at the same time so liaht that it can be carried on a 
man's back, sie Plates Ko!- XXXVllI, XLVS and LVII. 
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have an cstabliahment here, their most advanced post on 
the North Road, but, as elsewhere on this border, their work 
lies mainiy amongst the Chinese. They have here founded 
an agricultural colony where Chinese settlers are engaged in 
ploughing up the grass prairie of the She CJm valley. The 
general appearance of the place reminils one of the agricultural 
colon i^ on the Moiwolian grass-lands north of Chihli and 
Shansi provinces in China. All previous attempts, made by 
Chinese ofhcials, to settle Chinese on the larid in Eastern 
Tibet have failed, and the apparent success of this Catholic 
colony is therefore of interest. The explanation appears to 
be that the settlers are for the most part semi-tnbesmen 
from the border country, and not pure Chinese. Generally 
speaking, the Chinese, and especially the Szechuanese, seem 
incapable of settling on the bleak uplands of Kam, perhaps 
because they cannut stand the climate. The position on this 
frontier is in this respect quite different to that on tlie north 
China-Mongolian border, where the sturdy natives of Chihli, 
Shansi, and Shantung are constantly pushing the Mongol 
further back and ploughing up his pastures^. For one thing 
the Mongol lets himself be pushed back, whereas the Tibetan 
does not. Then a^in the Tibetan is just as much an agri¬ 
culturalist where devation permits as he is herdsman; where¬ 
as the IMongol lives exclusively by his flocks and herds and 
never takes to agriculture. An mteresting point in connection 
with the expansion of Chinese into Tibet and Mongolia is 
the fact that whereas in Mongolia the second generation of 
the Chinese immigrant's half-castc family is usually to all 
intents and purposes Chinese, in Tibet the half-caste children 
of Chinese are to all intents and purposes Tibetan. 

The North Road from Tachtenlu to jTckundo fringes most 
of the way the grass-lands of the independent nomads of the 
north, Yefi Fan (Wild Barbarians) as the Chinese call them. 
Sharatong suffers from the raids of a tribe of these nomads 
called Seta, over whom neither tlie Chinese officials nor any¬ 
one else has any control. CliaoErh-fcngwasabout to take these 
particular nomads in hand when he Idr the frontier in 1911. 

M urn inclined ta tlunJi that rnanj pBrte of Eastern Ttbct are practically 
full ttp^ dial u> #ay^ that 1X1091 of the tnnd fi^hich can bt culrmiii^ has 
aheadV been plcaigh^ up by the Tibetan*, while the grasa-bneb too high 
for cul^-tdoa already «« many Boda and herd-i ek they are capable 

of feeding. Many parts of Moti^ia^ on che othe r hand, uc for ttiorc empty. 
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Round about Sharatong we shot a good many duck, in¬ 
cluding some of the large orange-coloured sheldrake (yellow 
body with white and green-black wings and tail); these are 
quite edible if well stewed. 

On March 21 we marched, the remaining ten miles to 
Drango. The road follow’s up the valley for a mile or 
crosses the river by a cantilever bridge built by the Catholics, 
and then ascends the aide of a mountain spur past a Tibetan 
village, crosses the Hdge, and descends gently across grassy 
dowTis to the village and monastery of Drango. 

The Tibetan name for this place is Hor Drango, corrupted 
by the Chinese into Huoerh Changku (a Tibetan Jr or tr 
mwavs becomes ch in Chinese). The ne\v Chinese name for 
it is Luho llsien, from the name of the old military colony 
Luho Tun, founded at the time of Viceroy Lu Ch'uan-ltn’a 
fon^-ard move in Eastern Tibet in 1894, at which period the 
family of the native Rajah became extmet. The place consists 
of a Tibetan village clustering round the old castle of the 
former Chief (now the Chinese magistrate's yamen), and is 
built, at an elevation of about 11,300 feet, on the liillsidc a 
few hundred feet above the river. The great Drango mon¬ 
astery lies higher up. Below is a small cultivated plain 
formed by the junction of a stream called the Ni Chu 
(Chinese Nipa Kou), with the She Chu ; the former flows 
down from the Seta country in the north, AH around are 
grassy mountains with here and there a patch of pine forest. 
There is said to be much gold up the Ni Chu’ valley, but 
the neighbourhood is considered dangerous owing to the 
proximity of the Seta nomads. 

To-day we called on the monastery, a large estab¬ 

lishment with more than a thousand lamas. The main court¬ 
yard was crowded with wild-looking nomads from the north, 
who had come in for some special occasion. In the central 
temple a seiwice was going on before a congregation of some 

I This river 8*'^ rite n> a curiiHis misitt]; up of names by that very tdiiible 
observer Mr W. W. RockhiU {Lamf t/ tfutjmtu ) : h« writes: 

"The Nja Chb flow* out i»f the oHiintiiina M the North of Chjiiao. 4 brood rivEf, 
quite IS wide «md swifter than the Z* Chu wbave Kanic." 

fn s fttouioie he wonder* why NysTuOg, ttw valley of ihe Nya, ia the name 
^cn to the ttiUcy of the Viltuig. or Za Oni. The explanation is that the 
Ysliuig is called Tsa Cbii at and almve Kanu, end Nya Chu in Nyoitmi}; the 
Driwo UiTD^D tiwr ii the She Qru, joined at Dnxigio by the Ni Chit. 
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hundreds of lamas presided over by a Geslu:^ sitting up in a 
pulpit. The intoning of the monks, and the general appear-^ 
ance of the dim interior of the vast hall lit up by rows of 
little butter lamps, combined to make up an impressive scene, 
wonderfully reminiscent of a Catholic service. It is a well- 
known fact that there a re many remarkable points of similarity 
between the ritual of Tibetan Buddhism and Roman Catholi¬ 
cism, concerning which there has been much specularion. 
I have been re-reading The Cloister tmd the Hearth^ and have 
been much struck by the resemblance between the European 
monasteries, monks, and monastic life generally of chose days 
as depicted therein, and the lamas and lamaseries of Tibet as 
1 see them to-day. Both in Europe in those days and in 
Tibet at present the monasteries are the centres of wealth, 
power and learning, and all educated laymen, including 
my admirable half-caste Tibetan secretarv^ are monastery 
bred^ 

The mx) lamas attached to the suite of the Chab Chief, 
who have accompanied us so far, and have done us many 
small services, leax'c us here. They are engaged in the peculiar 
and somewhat delicate mission of collecnug a sum of one 
rupee per head from each monk in every monastery on behalf 
of the Fo Chiao Hm (Buddhist Society) recently started by 
the Chinese Frontier Authorities of Tachictilu. The scheme 
is but one of the mimy shifts invented by the Citinese ofhcials 
for raising money from the Tibetans, and can naturally only 
be enforced on the monasteries lying on and near the main 
road w'hich are well under the Clunesc thumb- The Ciunese 
.Authorities at Tachienlu are probably not really greatly con¬ 
cerned wnth Tibetan Buddhism. The ex-Rajah of Chab and 
a noted monk, called the Draga Lama, have, owing to their 
prestige and influence amon^t tiie local Tibetans, been 
nunoured by the Chinese officials with the appointments of 
President and Vice-President respectively of the Buddhist 
Society. The 0 raga I .ama has to be held a prisoner at 
Tachienlu to keep him at his post. He is well known through- 


* A b A rri£iflk who ha guduoteij foiM the dcdesil of Lhil» 

with the de^cr» the >itriou? nuika of iiiaoitdtic: graduntoi being from 

the lowest ; onl^ the 

BIT PcaJly lamm, 

* the etrljif Budtlhuci of Tibet disc into caDiflj:t widj Ansmun 
or Ndtoruin OutfltUoQ^ 
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out Tibet as a monk of profound learning, and tintil a year 
or two ago used to live in a small muinej^ near Drango^. 


March 24. At Darwo. 

From Drango we descended ^dually to tbe She Chu, 
[easing a trail to Nyarong up a side ratnae on the left-hand 
side (followed by the French traveller Bacot), and then 
marclicd up the open valley to a group of farms called Dangka 
lying on a spur some hundreds of feet above the river. After 
spending the niglit here, we crossed the top of the spur, 
and, rejoining the She Chu, marched up its s-alley for the 
rest of the way to Driwo, Tw'o villages are pa^ed, Chalang 
and Shochiling (Chinese Sungchiling ); near the latter gold 
washing svas being carried on in the gravelly cliffs of the 
river below the level of the x'alley door. On the way we shot 
some silver pheasants, by making a long d^our and getting 
above them and between them and the depths of the pine 
forest, on the edges of which they arc always found. These 
remarkable birds are just like white turkeys; nature evidently 
intended them to simulate patches of snow on the hillside, 
which they exactly resemble in tlie distance. 

Driwo, m Chinese Chu wo, consists of a Tibetan hamlet 
clustering round the castle of the former Rajah of Hor Driwo, 
one of the Five Hor States. The buildings lie on the hillside 
beyond the river, which is here spanned by a good cantilever 
bridge. The ex-Chief still resides in his castle, part of which, 
however, is used by the Chinese as a rest-house. 

There are no signs of spring yet, and not a vestige of ^een 
is to be seen on the mountains. Eastern Tibet, Tike North 
China, is a country of two seasons, winter and summer. 


March 28, . 4 t Kanze, 

Near Driwo the road leaves the She Chu, which comes 
down from the unknown grass country in the north (and 
more immediately from a district called I'ongkor, where 
there is an important monasterv), and turns up a gully to 
the west. Passing a village, where the drying of cowpats 
{choica, the universal fuel where wood is unobtainable) by 

* Rnuming tloDg this ndd t later fotind Chinese prodamatiaeti. 
poACed calling; «peii the Tibeuna lo unst the Dmga Latnji, who bed <Hi.-ap»4 
mHn Tachienlu end bed fled to the country of the Golok Domnds in the 
north, where he wu aefe Irran Chinese intenercncc. 
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plastering them on the house walb seemed to be the principal 
industry, we reached the {arge GeUigha monastery of Joro 
Gomba. This monasteiy lies on the edge of a grassy basin 
overlooking a small lake swarming with wild fowl; to shoot 
them^ however, would have been to cause grave offence to 
the lamas of tlic Passing Joro, the trail tops a rise 

and emerges on to rolling grass-lands now paidied with 
snow, Here we saw many ga/,elle {gov^a in Tibetan, ckit^ 
in Szechuanese). A long pull up hill with occasional short 
descents brought us to the top of the She Cliu-Yalung 
divide, only about 13,000 feet high. As one tops the last 
rise, the great rai^e beyond the Yalung bursts into tiiew, a 
glittering mass of ice, snow and rock, culminating in the 
snow'-clad mass of Kawalori (**peak of everlasting snow*'), 
a sacred mountain of Nyarong, and one of the highest peal^ 
in Eastern Tibet. Thb ^eat range is here pierced by the 
Yalung, and glimpses of it are occasionally caught from the 
She Chu valley below Driwo. From the pass the trait 
descends across a side valley to reach the cultivated plain 
along the Yalung and a liamlet called Puvulung, where there 
is an old fort which now serves as a rest-liouse. Near by is a 
monasterv. 

From Fuyulung to Kanze is 01^- about eight miles by a 
good level road across the plain. The approach to Kanze on 
a morning of briiliant sunshine is too magnificent to be 
adequately described. The buildings of the great monastery, 
a blaze of varied colours, in which white and red predominate, 
duster round the gilded roofs of the principal temple. The 
huge square castles of the former Chiefs of Hor Kangsar 
Hor Mazur He below. All around are mountains of dazzling 
whiteness; for at this time of the year not only the great 
barrier range of rock and ice on the south side of the river, 
but also the tow grass downs to the north, arc covered with 
snow. 

Kanze^ lies a mite or so back from the Yalung in the mouth 
of 3 ravine in the loess hdb which here dose in on the river 
and bring the cultivated plain to an end. It consists of a large 
Geiugba monastery, really a combination of two, housing 

^ Even Tibetan wiU oat uiualJy Ml wild fowl Of hmit, 

* Ki»i7e la aUed Kjmzefpi hf A. K. and in that fotm on mcm 

miip4 of Tibet; lie mrant this as an abbreviatkiii for Kniiec 

Gomhv; ilic abbrevutioo gcn U c^cn tued In Kara far 
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more than a [hou^and bmas, the two castles of the former 
^jahs, and a small Tibetan village. The elevation is about 
11,200 feet. One castle^ that of the former Mazur Cliief, is 
now used as the yamen of the Chinese magistrate of Kanze 
district i the other is still occupied by the cx-Chief of Kang- 
sar, who is now a wealthy trader. Kanze is an imjJOTtani 
trading, political and reli^ous centre, and may he considered 
the capital of the former Five Hor States, Hor Kangsar, Hor 
Bert, Hor Driwo, Hor Drango, and Hor Mazur. 

Since the destruction of the great Chamdo monastery, 
Kanze Gomba is probably tlie largest in Extern Tibet, 
Numerous other small gotnha are dotted about in the neigh¬ 
bourhood^. 

The Yalung {tliis being the Chinese name) is called Tza 
Chu by the Tibetans at Kanze and higher up; W'henoe arise 
the names Tzako and Tzachuka for regions in its upper basin. 
Below Kanze the Tibetans call it the Nya Chu, whence arise 
the names Nyarong (Valley of the Nya), and Nyachuka 
(Chinese Hok'ou, on the Batang road). A bad trail leads 
dotvn the Yalung, through the big range, to Nyarong. 

'I'wo companies of Chinese troops are at present ejuartered 
at Kanze, in the castle of the Kangsar Cluef, waitmg to be 
sent west against the Tibetans, One company went forward 
some time ago, and is rumoured to be surrounded somewhere 
near Cham£>. ITie news of events on the border is not re¬ 
assuring for the Chinese at present. A refugee Chinese 
soldier from the frontier has just turned up here witii the 
story that he is the sole survivor of the Chinese garrison of 
Drava, which he reports annihilated bv the Tibetans, 
Chamdo is said to be invested, Chinese authority' west of the 
Yangtse non-existent, and Dc-gc ripe for revolt. 

Tne Horba States were, before the days of Chao Erh-feng, 
in close touch with Lha.sa, the Chiefs being to some extent 
under the superintendence of the Lhasa-appointed Governor 


^ Munsatcfici Lit Tibtt art oiiltd either gimha or iht oMcet 

foondatioiij appear to be the iing^ the word meaning literaUr “an island/^ 
imd beini^ peTha|>A applied to » plftna ^p^r^ted from iheLr 

?uiTDundings by tbeir holiness (cf. four mormateries of 

Gandco Ling, Sera DrcpuniT Ling artd Teng>'e The <mlinary 

monast^ in Tiiwt is c^ed a Gnmfta (litermlly "a desoLatc or unfraiuemed 
spot”). The Ck^i ('* relijifimu pUc« Ate rather theologies There 

ate aU» Hiakang fbteraily "GodhoUi^'li which are temple^ rather than 
monaalurcSk and Ani Gamba {nunneHt^Jr 
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of Nyarong^, aod the news of the vtctortous ad^’anoe of the 
Lhasa troops beyond the Yanet^ cannot but cause a feeling 
of restlessness amongst tJie Tibetans hei^. The Chiefs, and 
the more intelligent amongst the lamas and people, however, 
probably view me situation with considenthfe uneasiness and 
alarm. They would doubtless welcome the I /ham Tibetans if 
the latter reach these parts; but in thetr hearts they must feel 
that they are too near China to be either comfortable or safe 
under Lhasa rule. They know that though the Chinese may 
be overwhelmed this yWar, they are sure to reorganise and 
return next year, or the year after, or at some later period; 
and the memories of the campaigns of Chao Erh-feng and 
Yin Ch'ang-heng are still fresh in the local mind. The pur- 
pO(se of our mission is to stop the advancing Tibetan wave, 
which threatens to submerge all the country up to Tachicnlu, 
If we are unsuccessful in doing so, years of bitter border 
warfare will ensue; for the Chinese will oe^'er agree to sur¬ 
render their claims to these districts, which they profess to 
regard as part of Szechuan; while the Lhasa Tibetans, once 
they have seized all the country up to Tachienlu, will never 
retire willingly from ri^ons which they hold to be part of 
Tibet. The best course would appear to be to endeavour to 
stop the fighting on, or as near as possible to, tfie old historical 
frontier line between the Yangtze and the Mekong; in which 
case there might be a reasonable chance of inducing both 
sides to accept the situation. 

The principal reason why the Chinese troops here do not 
advance, at least as far as De-ge, where their presence is 
urgently needed, is that the nomads of the Yilung grass¬ 
lands, through Avhich the main road passes just west of 
Kanze, have become restless under Chinese^ rule, and have 
decamped with all their yak and ponies into the Golok 
country to the north. There Is, therefore, no ula^ (forced 
transpon) available for the Chmese troops across the pass 
country between Rongbatsa, just west of Kauze, and the 
Yangtze, Without ula the Chinese soldier in these parts is 
completely immobilised. 

Although we are travelling with our owm animals, and are 
therefore independent of ulut the country further west is, 
according to Chinese reports, so disturbed and dangerous as 
* See p. 5- * Sec tzs* 
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to make it impossible for ua to proceed any further along the 
main road to Chanido. Conununicatton even with De-ge 
Gdnchen is now interrupted, the last Chinese couriers sent 
from here having been shot on the way. The problem has> 
therefore, resolved itself into finding a way of g^ng through 
to the lines of the regular Tibetan forces without passing 
through the country behind the Chinese front which is more 
or less in a state of rebellion. The only solution appears to 
be to make a detour to the north through the neutral territory 
of the Kokouor, and drop down from the neighbourhood of 
Jyekundo to the Tibetan headquarters on the upper Salween, 
or wherever they may be. We are accordingly leaving to- 
morrow for Jyekundo in the Kokonor by a road up the valley 
of the Yalung river. The Chinese and Tibetans here, who are 
both equally anxious that our mission should be successful 
in restoring peace, have done everything possible to facibtate 
our journey. 

So far, from Tachienlu to ICanze, we have followed a well- 
beaten track. From here on, however, tve shall be making a 
plunge into country which is more or unexplored and un* 
known to European geography. 




CHAPTER 11 


FROM KAJ^ZE THROUGH THE TZACFRJKA GRASS 
COUNTRY TO JYEKUNDO IN THE KOKONOR 

The pldJn of Horko — MdichLng up ihc Yidimit— The Lao Shtz^ of E* Tibet— 
The GuloJc fiountty^Thc F^fong (cutler) of E, Tibet — Denehin Gomha 
and the Biinp or fiLiek, Sect of Ldfimi^xn—Nimdo 0a;ogclicn Gomba' — 
The vnnous veta of LJl 4 l 1 Ll|j^lTl— A Eocnv^nortn, and s^helter in a nomad 'a ueni— 
The Nauve State of Lintuung — A caravro—Nojchnit Gotribn— -Di3- 

Aecting doceaBed I&uuie— D engko and Of^lma Jllaktmg on the Yangtze— 
Plight of Chinese ofhcUU in E, Tibet—Mereluiiita (mm Kaiadu—^The rtw-d 
to T^aehnka—Cfwtbig the Eizi (i6,oo4 Feet) in * moti^torm — tamp 
in the snow—Gazelle and wild assess — SeshO dktrict and the j^fasa ^oijjitry 
of Tiachuks—SeshQ Gombo— A Golob raid—Hiitering the Kokonor Ter- 
titnrf—Crowing the Yangtze — Jyekundo — The wool trade — Chineac conmil 
o^'icF the Kokon:Or Teftitriiy—Kailiii Xfahomedans a! Jyekuiidci, 

March 31. At Deji Fodrang. 

We left ICanzc nra days ago in fine stmnv weather. The 
trail led south-'vvest across low hills of loess for a mile or two 
down to the Yalung, and then turned up the left bank be* 
tween mountain and river > A few miles out a Si^ya monastery 
called Nyara Gomba is passed, picturesquely situated on a 
spur overlooking the nver^ and painted with the usual stripes 
of red, white and black by which the monastenes of this sect 
exm always be distinguished. Just beyond Nyara Gomba the 
village of Beri is readied, clustering round the castle of the 
former Chief of Hor Beri (Patli in Chinese). Having passed 
Beri we emerged from the narrow valley on to another large 
cultivated plain, and soon reached our destination, a group 
of farms called Dumbugo, 

This valley plain, usually called by the Tibetans Horho 
(valley of the Hor), extends from here to Ronghatsa, a day’s 
march distant to the west, and ts tlie largest tract of level 
cultivated land in the whole of Eastern Tibet. The elevation 
is a little over tr,ooo feet. The Yalung river winds through 
the middle of it, and farms, hamlets, and monasteries are 
thickly dotted about. The inhabitants are prosperous and 
wealthy, being engaged in the lucrative Chinese-Tibetan 
tea trade, as well as in agriculture. On the south side of 
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the valley rises the same rocky snow-capped range as at 
Kanze, while to the north are rolling hills of grass. 

The territories of the former lior Chiefs were most con¬ 
fused as regards situation, and thetr jurisdictions were over 
families rather than lands. This village belonged of old to the 
Driwo Chief, 

On March 30 we continued on our way in a snowstorm. 
For six miles dtc road la^ west across the open plain, and 
then turned north, following the Yalung up a narrow gorge 
in the mountains for the rest of the way to a group of mrms 
called Shetanda; a small nunnery' lies on the opposite side of 
the river 

The main road, which we left when we turned up tlie 
Yalung gorges, continues west across the plain on the other 
Side of the river past Darjye Gomba to Rongbatsa. The 
Yalung can be crossed by coracle ferry either near Kanze, 
or at Beri, or near Daijye Gomba. 

'Hie Y^ung at Shetanda is at this time of the year a deep 
dark green stream, fifty j-ards or so wide, swirling with blocks 
of ice, and flowing with a swift current between mountains 
rising from the water's edge. 

On this inarch we saw’ plenty of small game, duck on the 
rivert and hares, small partridges, and silver pheasants on 
the mountain side. 

To-day we made a lonrer march, travelling all the way up 
the Yalung, to Drii Podning. Rather more than half-way 
we passed the confluence of the Yilung fiver (Yi Chu) with 
the Yalung, the former issuing out of a similar narrow cleft 
in the mountains. Further on the gorges open out into a 
valley, 

'rfiis place consists of an old fort, Deji Podrang, formerly 
the seat of a Tibetan official under the Drango Chief, and a 
Gelugba monastery called Sangdru, or Samdru, Gomba, lying 
in a small cultivated plain. 

The Yalung valley from here up for several days’ march is 
called Tzako (Valley of the T^). 

Except for the half-caste interpreters (T^ur^shUi) practic- 
ally no Tibetans in the interior of Kam speak Chinese, and 
1 was therefore surprised when a man, to all appearances a 
Tibetan, came up to me on the flat roof of Deji Podrang and 

> NiuuKrin, cflUcd Am Gomlm in Ttbetan, kK not uoccirtunan in Kam. 
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addressed me in Huent Chinese. He turned out not to be a 
Tibetan at all, but a Lao Shan (a loeai term designating 
merchants from Shensi province^. These hardy and coura¬ 
geous traders have been established in this valley, which is 
practically unknown to the ordinary Chinese, for many yearn 
for the purpose of tapping the trade of the grass-country 
nomads of the north, and of exchanging barley, tea and 
Chinese wares for the wool, skins, furs, deers’ horns, musk, 
gold, and other Tibetan produce of the interior. '^They are 
completely Tibetanised in dress and customs, and the second 
and third generations appear to become Tibetans altogether. 
The Lao Shaft are to be found all over the Szcchuan-Tibet 
frontier carrying on the Sino-Tibetan trade in remote parts 
where no Szechuanese dare go. 'rhey have their counter¬ 
part on the ICansu border in the fitieh Chm^ the Mahomedan 
middlemen who monopolise the Kokonor trade in a similar 
way. 

The Chinese have never exercised any control over the 
nomads of tlie grass-lands north of the Vafung valley above 
Kanze, W'hich extend from here east to Sungp’an in Szechuan 
and north across the Yellow river basin to T'sochuu and 
Labrang Oomba in Kansu. This vast extent of country is 
inhabited by the Golok and other wild nomad tribes, and, 
being a closed land to Chinese and foreigners, remains one 
of the least known parts of Asia. It is enclosed in a rough 
triangle formed by the following three caravan routes, 
Tachicnlti Kanze Jyekundo, Jyekundo Sining, lining T’ao- 
chou Sungp^an Tachienlu; all these roads are subject to raids 
fmm the nomads living inside the triangle they enclose. 
The Golokwa appear to recognise the temporal autbority of 
the Lhasa Tibetans as little as they do that of the Chinese. 
They are, however, very religious (thou^ adhering mostly 
to the unreformed red sects), and a Lhasa pas^rt would 
probably see one through their counm' in safety. The posses¬ 
sion of rifles, which they acquire in tfie course of trade from 
the Mahomedan mcrcHants of Kansu, has made them far 
more formidable than they used to be. 

We are quartered here tn the old fort, called a Ptfdrang, 
This word, which means, according to the diction^*, a castle 
or palace, appears to be coniinca in Central 1 'tbet to the 
Dalai Lamars residence, ije, the Potala Podrang at Lhasa. 
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In Kam It means the ca$dc of a native llajah, occupied either 
by the Chief himself, or one of hb ofhcials. 

April I* At Trotsang Podrang, 

Thb b another old fort, surrounded bv a few scattered 
farms. It was formerly the seat of an official of the Cliief of 
De-p, and we are now in that State, The road to-day lay 
all the way up the valley of tiie Yalung. Two small Geluglia 
aion^teries were passed m roate. The number of monasteries 
in thb sparsely populated valley is remarkable, the cxplana" 
tion apparently being that they serve as religious centres for 
the surrounding nomads, who always build their monasteries 
in cultivated v^lep if they can, 

A few miles before getting in we passed the valley' of a 
branch stream from the north, up which lies a trail to a 
celebrated Nyhrutba monastery called Jala Gomba. All these 
branch valleys lead into unknown and unmapped country, 
and one would like to follow each of them in turn. 

This road up the Yalung has not previously been used to 
any great extent by the Chinese, and the Tibetans along it 
are nervous of strangers. It appears that they have good 
reason to be so; for we leant that a small Chinese force, con¬ 
voying ammimition to the front, lias left Kame, and, follow¬ 
ing our example, is travelling along this road to avoid the 
disturbed area on the main route. They are reported to be 
seizing transport animals, commandeering supplies, and 
beating, shooting and maltreating the natives, so that the 
latter arc on the verge of revolt. 

The scene on the Hat roof of Trotsang Podrang, where 
I am writing up im' dipy, b a busy one. Our Chmese 
Maliomedan from Tachienlu, who acts as butcher to the 
par^, b cutting up a fine sheep which we Jiave just purchased 
(price, five rupees, returning the skin); one of our Tibetans 
is men^s a saddle and another b buying a sword; the cook 
is making bread; and two Tibetan women are sifting bariev 
(to eliminate the stones) for the mules' ct'enmE feed. Below, 
a party of Tibetans are crossing the river, three men and 
their loads in the frail coracle, \vith t>vo yak swimming in the 
water tied on behind. 

April z. At Boml Gomba, 

I Leaving Trotsang we continued up the open valley for a 
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few miles to reaeb another old fort called Dema Podrang, 
I^ng alongside a monastery of the Bon sect, Dcnchin Gomba. 
This b a celebrated place, reputed the largest monastery of 
that sect in Eastern Tibrt, housing a couple of hundred 
lamas and a Reincarnation famous in Kam and Amdo for 
hi&powers of divination. } 

^he Bon, or Black,sect of Lamaism is generally cortsidered 
toTic a relic of the old pre-Buddhist nature worship of 
Eastern Asia*, ^vhose follo^n'Crs in I'ibet compromised with 
the invading Buddhism by adopting the Buddhist saints 
under different names, and much of the Buddhist ritual re¬ 
versed, e.g. turning wheels and circumambulating holy places 
in the WTong dtrection.> 

Dema Podrang and Denchin Gomba lie in a sloping plain 
formed by the junction of the Di Chu, a lar^ tributary from 
die north, with the Yaiuing. Up the Di Cnu valley* lies die 
main trail to the imknow'n Golok country, This was the road 
taken by the Yilung nomads, who recently decamped with 
their chief from their own grass-lands to tne country of the 
independent nomads of the north, as a protest against the 
ula exactions of the Chinese troops. 

Denchin Gomba appears on the latest Survey of India map 
of Tiber, and must have been v'isited by some foreigner, 
perhaps a Russian of Kozloff's party. 

From Dema Podrang kc continued up the Yalung, which 
here flows in a narrow pine-clad gorge l^tween banks of ice 
and snow, finally cmei^ng on to a more open valley at this 

f ilace, another monastery called Borne Gomba, and a 

ew farms. The altitude of the valley is gradually rising, and 
is here over i 2,000 feet. Cultivatjon is becoming scantier and 
barley more and more difficult to purchase as we proceed. 

Wc are here in what w*a$ formerly the independent Native 
State of Lintsung, or Go-ze Lintsung. 

There are still several degrees of frost in the early mornings, 

^ 'Tra.ixs of thy ostune worship axe to be found m the tites of tW f^o 
■nd M090 torernifQ, In tree womtup Ui ChiOAi, and in the pmctioers oinurcted 
with the Temples of the Sun* the Moon and thA at Peking; and itgain 

in teligioa of the Chinne TaoisT. whoM object tl i* lo livw in bumcm}^ 
will! natuTe, aU *n^ 4 departure from this guiding pdodl^ler and who 

holds dial cverytMog in thr univetae i* ■ conatimt interpky beiwcen ths two 
gr^t form of nature^ the tht itcdvc, mnie piindplei and ihr ym, 

thd dark, pasatve, fenmJe pnnciplei tht junccioo of these two dltonenioJ foroet 
resiiftiiijf in UJe^ ntjd dietr Kparatiozi m death. 
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and pioughing has not yet been begrin. The barley is sown 
towanls Uie end of April, and has barely time to ripen before 
the winter sets in. 

April 4. At RuNGtf Gomba- 

Yesterday we only made a short march, being delayed at 
the coracle ferry across the Yalimg, near Borne Gomba, by 
the Chinese ammunition convoy, which here caught us up. 
It took several hours to get the ammunition across, three 
coracles being in use all the time. 

Last night we camped near a farm, and to-day continued 
on our way up the vaJl^ to Rungu Gomba, a small NyimaiKi 
monastery. From here a more direct trail leads north across 
the Yalung and over the hills to Seshii and Tzachuka. We 
should have taken that road had it been summer, but the 
country through which it runs is reported to be veiy cold 
and bare of grass at the present time of the year. Moreover, 
we met a Tibetan from Tzachuka who saici that there were 
rumours current of a Golok raid into Seshii. We have ac¬ 
cordingly decided to make for Dzogchen Gomba on the 
main road, and enquire about our future route when wc get 
there. I was reluctant to give up the direct road, as it would 
probably have been of some geographical interest in con¬ 
nection with the course of the upper Yalung in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. It is said to pass two large grass-coimtiy mon¬ 
asteries, Tsatsa and Gotsa (or Gonsar) Gomba. From local 
information about this road 1 gather that the Yalung must 
make some big bends in this neighbourhood; or perhaps it 
consists of two branches. 

To-day we saw some marmots for the 6rst time; thej^ are 
said to come out of their hibernating earths on the second 
day of the second moon (say end of March). 

Aprils^ AtNA?ti>o. 

This, our last day's march up the Yalung, lay at first 
through pine-clad gorges, and then through an open grassy 
valley to this place, a miserable hamlet of half a aozen mud 
hovels surrounded by a few wTCtched-looking fields. From 
here up the Yalung basin is called Tzachuka, and contains 
only grass country. The elevation of the river ia about 12,400 
feet. 
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We found a coupleof dozen rather unprepo5se$si[^ Chinese 
and haif-c^te soldier; in occupation of Nan^. They had 
been hurriedly sent down by the Chinese magistrate of 
Dengko when the news of the revolt of the Yilung nomads 
reached him in order to keep open his communication with 
Kanze by this road. As a result, the natives in this valley, 
hitherto unaccustomed to the exactions of tite modem 
Chinese ^Idiery, are on the verge of revolt. One can feel 
rebellion in the air; and wonders how many of these Chinese 
wilt ever get out of the country alive, 

Y^terday evening a party of pilgrims passed through, re¬ 
turning on foot from Lhasa to their homes in Nyarong. They 
liad been two months or more on the road, and appeared very 
footsore and weary, 

4pr/7 7 . At Dzocchen Gomba, 

At Xando (which means confluence of the Nan river) we 
left the Yalung and marched up the valley' of a tributary 
str^eam called the Nan, or Nam, Chu to Dzogchen. A large 
jVji'Ttrrtr/ra monastery called She^che Gomba is passed on the 
way. The valley Anally debouches on to the open grass-lands 
of Dzogchen, with me dazzling snow-flelos and glaciers 
behind the monastery in full view. 

Dzogchen Gomba is the target .Wyimaia monastery in 
Lastem Tibet. It lies at an elevation of about 13,200 feet on 
the edge of a basin-like plain immediately underneath the 
glaciers of the Yangtze-Valung watershed range, A number 
of sD'Cams floTW down from these snows, water the plain, and 
drain away into the Nan Chu. The elevation is too great for 
cultivation, and the surroundings are bleak and dreary in the 
^treme. In front of the monastery is a small lake below a 
pine forest; and in the rocks under the snow and ice of the 
glaciers are the cells of some very holy hermits. Another 
celebrated hermit lives in a cell on a moimtain near Nando*. 
Below the monastery is a hamlet of mud hovels inhabited by 
the laymen connected with the Gomba, 

* Hdfmiu m ciLVc4p wfio pass thair lives m ahiicnjpLatXon imd t^i- 

KotzBtEd m^dil^Da ^ the Buddhkt ore cxTrumon bi Eadtcm 

XibK; itiey *ne bi* and thuJ ihut off fraam qjj oottimunjcs- 

uon imlh the world, for yem on cruJ, thdr £»od being pushed dad^ thiou^ 
a nnaJI opening. 
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D2.ogchen Gomba lies in De-gCi in which State, as in 
Nvarone, and in the nomad countTV to the north, the unre- 
foimed red secis of bmaism predoroinate. Tlie foUowi^ 
are the principal sects of Tibetan Biiddhism t~Black. we 
Bonba, representing probably the ondnal religion of 
counm- oi'crlaid with BuddMsm. Red: i\ytmiiba, the old 
unreformed sect, Sajyttba and Gitfjyubot early reformed 
sects. Yellow: Gadamba and Gtlugba, the refonned re¬ 
presenting the cst^lished Tibetan Church of to^ay, folded 
bv the ereai reformer of 'Tibetan Buddhism, T^nekaba. 

’ Wc fcive here rejoined the main road from Tachien u to 
Jyckundo (followed by Rockhill, A- K., and oUier travellers^. 
Dzogdien Gomba and the neighbouring camping 
are reeidar halts for the caravans going m and out ot 1 ibet, 
and in normal times abundant yak transport should be avail¬ 
able here. But at present the nomads and their animals liave 
all ^sappeared. 


April 9- At LtNTSUNG. 

Yesterday we made a long march in weather that was too 
Tibetan to be pleasant, falling snow accompamt^ by high 
wind and intense cold. Leaving Dzogchen the trad r^ along 
the edge of the half-frosten marshy plain for a few miles, ^d 
then ascended a low pass, where the road to Dc-ge Gonclien 
via the Lc La and Kolondo branches oflF over the big range 
to the left We continaed nortli-wesi, down one flat valley 
and up another, all the wny in a blinding snowstorm, to 
roach Mother pass, die Latse Kare La (t4_^po feet), the 
divide between the Yangtse and the Yalung, This is an by¬ 
pass, with a flat pbleau-like top, an outlying shoulder of the 
bie nmecH Descending from the pass iniD a vdlev we came 
vifSm a nomad encampmem, and hastened to pitch our tents 

in the snow alongside. i . f 

The interior of a nomad tent, a rectangular s^ucture of 
black vak hair cloili. packed round the bottom tnth walls of 
dried yak dung, is vei\' comforting on a day of snow ^d 
wind. 'Seated on a rug on the ground m front of an earthen 
oven of cloning yak duug, one imbibes copious draught of 
rich new milk, and envies the poor nomad his warm r^ge 
from the cold. Our animals, however, were not so well oif; 
for they were, as usual, without shelter, and had nothing to 
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eat but tite scanty pasturage round the tents» tlie grazing 
aitvays being bad in the vicinit)' of an encampment. 

To-day a short march down the vallev brought us to 
Lintsung, which constats of a number of farms and a Jarge 
Sajya monastery; the latter, a striking sight with all its 
buildings coloured witlt the usual red, white and black 
stripes, lies on a cultivated slope high above the stream, which 
can here be seen sinking rapidly westwards towards the great 
canyon of the Yangtze. Two s mall Nytmahia monasteries are 
passed on the way, one of which, Dzungo Gomba, is most 
picturesquely situated on the top of a bluff overlooking the 
river. 

Lintsimg is the seat of the former Rajah of the Native 
State of that name, whose ancestor, like the ottier Chiefs of 
ICam, was recognised by the Manchu Emperor Yung Chec^ 
and granted a seal of office early in the ci^teenth century. 
The present Rajah was deposed by Chao Erh-feng In into 
or thereabouts. He held the Tibe^ rank of King {Jyiiw}, 
like the Rulers of Dc-ge and Cliala, and must originaliy have 
been an important hgure in Eastern Tibet; but at the time 
of his deposition his subjects consisted of less than a thousand 
families, mostly nomads in the basin of the Upper Yalung. 

It is curious that neither Mr Rockhil) nor A. K., both very 
careful observers, made any mention, when passing this place, 
of the State of Lintsung and its King. A. K. notes the 
monastery, wliich be caUa Gainj'o Gomba. 

To-day we met a large caravan of some hundreds of mules 
and yak bound from Lhasa via Jyekundo to the Chinese 
border. Thev were carrying Lhasa cJotii, rupees, and odds 
and ends of' foreign goods from India to exchange for 
Szechuan tea, and were accompanied by forbi' or fifty horse¬ 
men armed with the usual motley collectfon of Russian, 
Chinese and Lhasa-made rifles. They reported all peaceful 
in Tibet and along the road they had traversed from Jye¬ 
kundo. Wliile the direct route from Tibet into Szechuan 
via Chamdo has remained closed for years, and is at present 
the scene of hostilities betw'een Chinese and Tibetans, trading 
caravans have continued to come and go quite peaceably all 
the time bv the northern route through Jyekundo and the 
Kokonor. 'The reason for this peculiar state of affairs b to be 
found in the fact that the quarrel has been strictly confined 
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to the Tibetans and the Szechuanese border troops, ^d has 
not affected the relations between the former and Kmsu 
M ohajnedans, who are LiLchargi^ of the Kpkonor. The situa^ 
don is much the same in the case of the Ytmnan -1 ibet trade 

further south. l l • 

These large Lhasa caravans always use mules, yak being 
hired every now and then from place to place to rest the 
regular caravan animals when passing tl^ough grass country 
where cattle are numerous and the grazing poor. 

Apil 12. At Dencso. 

A short march up a grassy ravine anJ ,»yer a low co/ 
brought us to a GarjytAta monastery called iNojeimg Oomba, 
lying high up on the mountain side overlooking the Yan^e, 
which nPW'S Ln 3 deep cranvon 2^000 feet bclow^ rliis 

appears lo be A. K/s Nagli, and Mr Rockhill^s Nojyle. 

Oil this march we passed a deceased lama bemg cut tip and 
fed to the birds, a somewhat gruesome sight. Domna, our 
Tibetan mastifi, immediately galloped off to join in the te^t, 
and w-as w-ith difficulty recalled. This is the usual method of 
disposing of deceased' lamas. The idea appears to be that a 
speedy reincarnation is soured by being thus fed to the birds 
(and each reincarnation is, it is hoped, a step towards non* 
reincarnation and the desired escape from the revolving 
wheel of earthly e.>dstcnce). Dead laymem are usually thrown 
into rivers, a practice which makes it inadvisable to drink 
unboiled river water in Tibet*. ^ 

From Nojcling the road runs along the mountain side over¬ 
looking the canyon of the \angtze far ^below for some twelve 
miles, and then*descends into the culdx'ated plain of Dengko 

bv the river. , • . - l j- 

' Dengko consists of a Chinese yamen, which is the seat of 
the Cbmese magistrate, a feiv scattered farms, an old 'Fibetan 
fort called Adu Podrang, the scat of the former native official, 
and 3 Tibetan temple called Drolma Hlakang, all lying on a 

I Wc Jie^er owe across a murnniied Imun w E. Tibet, but the inuBunv ot 
Tociijkabii (the a«*t «fortn*t of Tib^.hnnswm) u said w ^ preserved 
in A moDisteo *l Lhasa. Muwmio of P”*?* cctcbrrtip ate tot 

unonnMTwn in China, and ihefc is one at Peking which tt ueU kno*n to 
foreijm tourists. The Chinese male their mummies by stam^ the subject 
before hii death (» that he may be s* empty and diy as possible) and then 
pbdnE the body in a sealed jar with ehaiKMil, which a^rha the mmatute; 
when the body » mtimly duet! k » romiwed ftom the jer and pla™. 
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flat plain along the river. On the further side of the Yangtze 
there is a large Gtlugba monastery, Chunker Gnmba. Mr 
Rockhill does not appear to have noticed this place. A. K. 
calls Chunkor Gomba, Chingo, and with hb usual accuracy 
nam es and refers to Drolma Hlakang as “a well-knoivn 
temple/’ It is indeed quite a celebrated place. The temple 
contains a famous image of the goddess Drdlma (Chinese 
Kuanyin, "Goddess of Mercy”), which is supposed to have 
flown here from Peking'. 

Chao £rh-feng intended Dengko to be the seat of a Taotai 
governing the northern dbtricts of Eastern Tibet (while 
fiatang was to be a similar adminbtrative centre for the 
Southern Circuit), because he regarded the place as a suitable 
centre from whi^ the wild notnada of the northern grass¬ 
lands might be controlled. Hence the eabtence in this re¬ 
mote spot of a big Chinese vamen, similar to the one^ at 
Baiang; it b the oiuy Chinese building for hundreds of miles 
around. 

The ex-chief of Adu (Adu Bon in Tibetan), in whose 
castle we are lodged, was an hereditary official, or subordinate 
Chief, under the King of De-ge; he controlled a number of 
scattered families here, in Tz^o, and even at dbtant Rong- 
batsa. His house is a fine example of the Tibetan Fodra^, 
aU of which are built on the ^ime principle, a raany-stori^ 
structure ivitb a Aat roof, built in a square round an open 
court in the middle. 

The Yangtze b here, at the present season, a clear blue 
stream a hundred yards or so in width, flowing through an 
open plain between rtvo very high mountain ranges. A little 
further up lies Drenda Druka, the ferry where the main road 
crosses the river. 

We spent the greater part of to-day in being hospitably 
entertained by the Chinese magistrate and his staff, who are 
all very' alarmed at the ad\'anoe of the Lhasa Tibetans. He 
is an official appointed by General P'eng of Cbamdo, who 
for some years past has' been ruling atl thb coun^ as 
though It were his own property, dismissing and appointing 
magistrates and collecting the revenues entirely on his own 
account. The magbtrate opines that General P’eng and his 

* A Htakang niean^ a lemple, litcivUy “ God-boii»e,’* u opposed to ■ 
GcBihit vKhich mfiUK « liiently " » mlitBrj- place" or *' heimitaer." 
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troops will never get out of Chamdo except as pnsoners of 
the Tibetans, and be intends to withdraw with his stnalJ 
ganison of Chinese soldiers before the Lhasa troops arrive, 
if the advance of the latter is not stopped by peace negotia¬ 
tions in the ne^ future. This seenis to be the ^Ti3cst thing 
he can do, seeing that he is in no condition to defend the 

E lace, and that the local people have unfortunately been very 
adly treated of recent years by their Chinese rulers in rhk 
neighbourhood, Chao Erh-feng’s first magistrate here vvas 
a Mahomedan gentleman named La, who left a reputation 
for justice and fair-dealing behind him. But since the revolu¬ 
tion in China and the subsequent neglect of frontier affairs 
by the republican authorities, the story here has been the 
same as in so many other parts of tlic frontier, and the con¬ 
duct of affairs has been left in the hands of a fetv military 
adttmturers of low origin, who iiave cruelly oppressed the 
people for their own enrichment. 

There are many hares and partridges in this neighbour¬ 
hood, the latter resembling tne small partridge of North 
China, but without the black patch on tne br^st. They are 
very good to cat, but afford poor shooting, as they much 
prefer running to flying, and, when they do get into'the air, 
remain only a very short tune on the wing. They so exactly 
resemble the stony mountain side in colour that they are 
almost invisible until they move. 

1 have just liad a talk wnth three Mahomedan merchants 
from T'aochou in Kansu, who arrived here yesterday with a 
caravan bringing Kansu brassware to sell to the Tibetans of 
Kam. They came by a route fringing the Gotok coilnirv, 
probably the same as that followed by Miss Taylor on her 
remarkable journey in tSgj. 

A trail leads south from here towards Chamdo across a 
high pa^ over the big range which rises immediately south 
of the river. This is the same range which runs parallel to 
the main road, on the trav-ellcr’s left hand, nearly all the way 
from Tachienht to Jyekundo. ' ^ 

From Dzogchen to Dengko we have been followuig the 
main road. There is no reason why we should not continue 
along it ail the way to Jyekundo, now only a few marches 
distant, But as (here is an alternative route through Seshfi 
and Taachuka, which would take us through country un- 
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knovm to Europe^ goo^phy, we intend to proceed by this 
road to-morrow, m tlie hope of being able to locate at least 
the whereabouts of Seshii, which appears to be a centre of 
some importance. The main road leads nortli-west up the 
Yangtze valley: the Sesbu trail turns north into the mountains 
and leads across the divide back into the Yalung basin. 

April t6. . 4 t JO Gomba (Shiheh’U Hsien)* 

We left Dengko on April 12, and marched up a narrow 
wining gorge in the mountains in a northerly direction to 
a ruined Chinese rest-house where vre camped at an elevation 
of about 13,500 feet. 

After a very cold night we broke camp on the following 
morning in fafling snow, a bad beginning to a long hard day, 
for there was a big pass ahead. A couple of hpiuv march up 
the gorge brought us to the usual waste of rock and snow 
over which we scrambled to reach the pass, tJte Dzi i^, 
16,000 feet high. This pass probably presents no great 
difHculties in fine weather during tlie dry season; hut what 
with tlie deep drifts of snow, in places' over the animals' 
bellies, and a cutting wind which brought the temperature 
down to zero Fahrenheit, wc found the ascent most difficult 
and arduous. 

The descent on die northern side was very gradmt, and 
we debouched on to a region of flat shallow' valleys, at an 
average elevation of ovct 15,000 feet, divided up by low 
pyramid-shaped mountains; this is all good gazing land in 
the summer, but is now a foot or more under snow, with 
sheets of ice instead of streams. We atru^led on for hour 
after hour doivn one of these flat valleys in a blinding snow<> 
storm, our exhausted anim als making very slow progress. 
At last our guides announced that we had reached our destina¬ 
tion ; but, to our disappointment, there were at first no traces 
to be seen of the Chinese rest-house, built by Chao Erh-feng 
in 19U, ivhich we had hoped to find. We did discover it in 
the end; but it was a complete ruin hidden under the snow; 
and there was therefore nothing to be done but pitch our 
tents alongside. At first it seemed as though we should have 
to d^pe^e with a fire for cooking and heating purposes, as, 
it being impossible to search for yak dung owing to the snow, 
there was apparently a complete absence of anything com- 
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bu^llble. Some old timbers, howevor, were eventually un¬ 
earthed from the ruins of the rest-house, and we soon had 
several fires alight* 'I'he worst sufferers were the mules and 
ponies, who got nothing to eat after their hard march but a 
ball of tea and tsan^a apiece. Domna, our Tibetan dog, was 
the only member of the party really at his ease;, he usually 
suffers from the beat, and rolls on every patch of snow and 
joe he meets on the road; now, curled up like a ball of wool 
in the snoWf he seemed quite content, 

An opium-smoking Chinese trader from Dengko, who is 
accompanying us on husmess of bis own, refused absolutely 
on our long cold march to warm himself by occasional walks 
in the snow, and was so stiff with cold when we arrived that 
he had to he lifted off his pony like a log and thawed out by 
the ffre. He must have been in serious danger of freezing to 
death in the saddle; many Chinese iiave a great aversion to 
taking bodily exercise if they can possibly avoid doing so, 
and T have often noticed them riding their'animais along the 
most hair-raising precipices sooner than dismounting and 
walking a few steps. 

In the evening the snow ceased and the weather cleared, 
and we found that we were encamped at the junction of two 
fiat valleys; up the other, we ivere told, lay the direct Dzog- 
chen-Seshii trail. The elevation was close on 15,000 feet, it 
was fortunate that our guides, two Tibetans from Dengko, 
were reliable men, well acquainted with the trail, for it would 
have been impossible to find the road without them. The 
couna*y below the pass was a waste of snow, with flat valley's 
opening out in all directions. 

We broke camp the next morning in fine \veather but 
intense cold. The ponies were miserable, but all had sur- 
rived; the mules, wonderful animals, seemed none liie worse. 
The start, at 7 a,m,, was a depressing affair, everything being 
frozen stiff, including the iron tent-pegs in the ground. One 
of the local Tibetans accompanying us w'as snow blind, and 
could not proceed. But he (ffd not appear to consider it any 
particular hardship to be left beiilnd with a bag of tsambat a 
pot of tea, and a supply of firewood. The Tibetans, and more 
especi^ly the nomadic I’ibetans, must be one of the ^rdiesr 
races in the world. 

Soon after we had started several of the mules walked into 
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a deep drift of soft snow, and had to be unloaded before we 
could get them out. For the first half of the mom mg it waa 
hard work, ploughing through die snow; then the sun’s rays 
began to make themselves felt, the snow |rew less with the 
decreasing elevation, and matters began to improve all round. 
Our road lay all the way down the same valley, surrounded 
by open downs. We saw hundreds of gazelle, and also 
several larm herds of wild asses {ckyang in Tibetan, ^eh 
htzu —" wild mules '*—in Chinese). Wild yak are found just 
across the Yalung to the north. .At last we reached some 
nomad tents, where we were met by the local headmen, and 
shortlv afterw'ards arrived at our destination, a square mud 
fort, the residence of the Chinese magistrate of Sesnii district 
(in Chinese Shiheh’u Hsien), lying in the open valley: near 
by is a simd monastery, called Jii Gomba, consisting mostly 
of tents. The elevation is between 13,000 and [4,000 feet, 
imd it is altogether a cotd, dismal and desolate spot at this 
time of the year. 

We received a warm welcome from the Chinese magistrate, 
who had prepared quarters for us in his mud yamen. The 
otily discomfort here is the extreme cold, coupled with die 
absence of any fuel but yak dung. The latter, which is very 
smoky and mves off an unpleasant sickly odour, makes good 
enough fuel once it has stopped smol^g and reaches the 
glowing stage; but unfortunately, unlike charcoal, it goes out 
almost immediately afterwards. 

With the exception of this mud fort and a few monasteries, 
there are no hotist^, nor trees, nor cultivated fields in the 
whole of Seshu district, which consists entirely of rolling 
grass country from 13,000 to 15,000 feet in ele^'ation. From 
here one may travel northward to Labrang Gomba and 
T’aochou in Kansu, eastwards to Sungp’an in Szechuan, 
and westwards ri^t across Tibet to Lad^, and never see a 
house or a tree. It is really a portion of the great Northern 
Plateau of Tibet (the^iirtg^ Tang'jft The only Chinese in the 
district are the magistrate and hts staff. The native nomads 
here are remarkable for their good looks, both men and 
women; of course they are extremely dirty; but then the 
<^nditions of life on these uplands do not tend towards clean¬ 
liness. 1 have not had my clothes off since leaving Dengko. 

We rested to-day at Seshii, and 1 took tlie opportunity to 
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climb a neighbouring hill to have a look at the country* But 
there was nothing or interest to be seen, the view being the 
same all around over bare hilts. The stream flows north, and 
is raid to join the Yalung ten or ti-velves miles off. There is a 
trail running east acrora the hills, leading to Rungu Gomba 
and Ticako, the most direct road from Seshii to Kanse. 

The boundaries of the district of Seshii appear to extend 
northwards beyond the Yalung; but In fact that river seems 
to represent the southern boundary of the independent 
nomad country. In the summer, when swollen with rain and 
melted snow, it forms an efficient protection against the 
of the Golokwa; in winter the Latter are able to ford it, or 
cr<^ on one of the numerous ice bridges xvhich form on the 
quieter reaches* 


All is peaceful amongst the nomads of Seshii at present, 
in contrast to most of ffie other districts of the frontier, which 
are nearly all either In open rebellion or on the verge of 
revolt* This is due to the character of the magistrate, one of 
the few of the better class of Chinese official still left on the 
border, and to the absence of Chinese troops. Were the other 
magistrates of the frontier disiricts of the same type as this 
gender^n, the present troubles would nev'er have" arisen* If 
the Chinese Government were able to replace all the bad and 
corrupt officials W reasonably honest and well-meaning men, 
and if they would ^vithdraw all their troops except for a few 
native police, they would be able to administer Eastern I'ibct 
without difficulty and to the satisfaction of the peopled 
We are be^ning to have trouble with our animals, whose 
lossof condition is manifesting itself by a tendency to girth and 
raddle sores and swellings on the back; there is imly one cure 
for the latter, and that is complete rest; otherwise the swelling 
bursts and the animal becomes useless* Our loads have there¬ 
fore to be cut down to the minimum, and now consist of 
nothing beyond the tents, bedding, and indispensable per¬ 
sonal baggage. Although no mules are obtainable in ttiesc 

* Lftiifr m in the aitrnrner the local heftdrrini biformifd the Chinne 

majjuiraie of Sesha that they oould oo gUiiraniec him tirotectioR if he 

He icrordmijlv retired, together with hie staff, servants, hasEnfle 
■fid to being escDited ns fur as Tzako bv » mjard of his 

fornwr the CUnESii: of De-ge xnd tWgko also e&caood 

in ^ety but in « Icsa dignified rrmttucir and with the los4 of all their 
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parts, ponies are abundant and cheap; unfortunately they 
arc ail in very bad condition at the present time of the year, 
which is the worst season for ipuzing. 

The Golok nomads, a race of horsemen, use a pecuhar kind 
of saddle, which is in general use in the Tzachuka grass 
country; it has a very hjgh pommel, standing six inches or 
more off the pony's tvithers, and is an cxcel^t saddle for 
use in a country where sore backs are a perpetual source of 
trouble to the long dbtance traveller, 

April 17. At Gomba. 

To-day’s march took us in a north-westerly direction across 
the same kind of grass country, up one valley, down another, 
and then over a low col giving access to a perfectly flat plain, 
evidently one of the numerous old lake basins of this region, 
wattued by several streams, and opening on to the Yaiung. 
Crossing this plain, we reached our destination, Seshtl Gomba, 
'rhts monastery is an important and well-known centre, and 
houses severaf hundreds of lamas of the Geliigba sect. 
Chunkor Gomba at Dengko is a branch of the same establish¬ 
ment. It lies under the mountain side bounding the northern 
edge of the plain. The Yalung is almost within sight a few 
miles off. The Chinese magistrate of Seshii used to live in 
this monastery until the mud fort at Jii Gomba was con¬ 
structed for him. Thb accounts for Shiheh’u hlsien often 
appearing in different places on Chinese maps. 

VVhen debouching on to the plain in front of Seshu Gomba 
to-day we came mi six fine stags^ who were trotting uncon¬ 
cernedly across our front. Big game and wild animals of all 
kinds are remarkably tame near these big grass-country 
monasteries, where the (wwer of the lamas is still paramount, 
and all hunting is prohibited, owing to the Buddhist principle 
of not taking life, 

'^e country round Seshu Gomba could provide an un¬ 
limited numlw of perfect race-courses, polo grounds, cricket 
pitches, and golf links; but at this elevation (about 13 t4oo 
feet) one has no inclinatian to indulge in a gallop or take any 
violent exercise, anti is only too content to crawl about at a 
walk. 

I am told that the Yalung is here joined by a river called 

* S« p, 217, 
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the Marmu Chii from the north, a name which app^rs on 
the latest map of Tibet, It b a pity that we cannot afford the 
time to spend a few days examining the country, which b 
tpjitc iinknonm from a geographical point of view. 1 am too 
tired even to go down to the Yalimg and verify tlie exact 
position of its confluence with the Marmu Chu. 

The Taachuka grass-lands support large flocks of sheep 
and herds of yak. Hence Seshu is, in spite of its scanty 
nomadic population, quite a w'ealthy and prosperous dbtrict 
from the point of view of tiie ofliciab, who levy a tax of so 
many rupees on every sheep and yak. The region b a great 
wool-producing country, though very little is exported, ex¬ 
cept for small quantities w'bich find their way out to Tachienlu 
or Stmgp'an, Further north the same wool country ts tapped 
by the Fientsin trade at Sining and other ceutres on the 
Kansu bordi^, whence the wool is transported by boats down 
tlie Yellow river arid by camel caravans across the deserts of 
Mongolia to the coast. The wool of the Taacfiuka grass 
country might perhaps be profitably exported in a similar 
way by coracle or raft down the Yalune to Szechuan, 

An official {a sort of DzongbBn., or Tibetan dbtrict officer) 
appointed by the Rajah of De-ge used to admlnbter this 
region from an encampment near Seshu Gomba. When 
Chao Erh-feng took over De-ge State, the younger of the 
two brothers who were then contending for the Chieftainship 
fled north into Seshii and took refuge with the Dzongbdn 
and the lamas here^. 

White sitting in my room at Seshii Gomba thb afternoon, 
a great htibbub arose amongst the lamas outside the monastery, 
accompanied by shots and blowing of trumpets. Going out 
to investigaie, i saw a dozen or so armed horsemen driving 
a mob of ponies across the plain towards the Yaliiug, It 
appe^ed tliat the horsemen were Golok brigands from across 
the Yatung engaged in a raid, and that the herd of ponies 
they had lifted belonged to the stock of the monastery. At 
the request of the lamas we joined them for some time in 
taking long shots at the raiders, in the hope of induemg tlie 
latter to relinqubh their prey, while others amongst the 
monks held a special service, but with no better results. 
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Eventually the raiders disappeared with their boo^ round 
the comer of ^e mountain in the direction of the river. 

The Golokwa, being by ail accounts very religious, had 
no business to be raiefing the stock of a monastery ; but it 
appears that they belong almost entirely to the old unre- 
formed red sects, and have not a proper respect for a Gelugba 
establishment. But the lamas said that they expected to get 
their stock back after negotiation and payment of presents, 
when it had been established that the ponies belonged to 
them and not to laymen. 

Incidents such as this are of constant occurrence in the 
country which fringes the grass-lands of tJie Golok and other 
independent nomad tribes; our animals are never allowed to 
graze unwatched, and are always picketed and guarded by 
Domna, the mastiff, at night-time, 

April 19, At Dorgqn Goxiba. 

We left Seshu Gomba yesterday, and, turning our backs 
on the Yalung, marched up a flat open valley in a westerly 
direction, eventually pitching our tents alongside a nomad 
encampment at an elevation of al^ut 14,000 feet. On the 
way we saw hares, geese, storks with grey bodies and black 
and tails, and many gazelle. 

The people of these grass-lands are very suspicious of 
strangers. On two occasions when we wanted to ask some 
horsemen the way they galloped off up side valleys. As one 
of the Chinese with us said—one man fears two, two fear 
three, and so on. 

After a very cold night with a zero temperature we Started 
again this morning and follovi-ed up one of the many shallow 
valleys to reach the pass, the Ngamba La, 14,600 fet. This 
is the boundary between Seshfi distrii:^ and the Jyekimdo 
district of the Kokonor Territory (Ch’ing Hai). We foimd 
many partridges on the other side of the pass, but shooting 
between 14,000 and 15,000 feet is too much effort to be 
pleasant. From this pass there is a steep descent into a ^ley, 
which is followed down to a liamlet c^ed Shcivu (Hdehwu 
In Chinese) and a Sajytt monaste^* called Dorgon Gomba, 
Here for the first time since leaving Dengko we met with 
cultivation again in the fonn of a few stony fields, the eleva¬ 
tion being a little under 13 ,000 feet. 
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We foimd a small official stationed at this place, a ICansu 
^homedan from Jyehundo, apparently a son of tax col- 

r uPav tiieir taxes to a Bmbo 
Nangchen State; but now pay them 
to tne Kansu Mahomedans who have recently taken over the 
admj lustra non of these parts. 

April 25. At JvEKiJNDO, 

Leaving Dorgon Gomba on April 20, we marched down 
a nanow -inndmg v^ey which eventually debouched on to 
the \ ^gt^. After following up the river for a mile or two 
we crossed by coracle ferry, ana then continued up the rieht 
ba^ for a few more miles to a liamlet called Gala 
The Yangtze is here, at the present season, a clear blue 
stream, one to tw'o hundred yards wide, hemmed in bv steeo 
mountams rising for thousands of feet from tJie water’s edee 
and flo^ng m alternate shallow rapids and still dark hltie 
pools of great depth. The elevation is about 11,800 feet 

hA' ‘■y “ ‘’fficU! s™ » Wdero'e U, 

^2 a sturdy Kauau Mahomedan 

average Szechuan ese, ’ 

Ploughing ^vas going on in the Yangtze valley, and a few 
blades of green ^ss were even to be si^en in slieltered spots 
welcome signs of coimng wm-mtlu The dry stony null 3 is in' 
the hillside were full of partridges. ^ 

The men in this neighbourhood wear their hair cut in a 
fnnge over the forehead and hanging down loose over their 
shoulde^ behmd, giving them a rather wild appearance 
though m rcahtj’ thej' seem tame enoughs 

Yangtze and ascends the 
mountain side to the west to reach Ae pass, the Ra La 

i4hPX> feet, from which there is a view mcr the Jyekundo 
valley in ffie foreground. We saw many wild sheep (na in 
libetan) m the neighbourhood of the pass, w>hich is very 

* A^trrv-Ard? found thui method of w^trmjr che hair m ■■ 

ovet t^ Southem Kokunor fttBsa oountrv fn most t*art* nf k* 

t^hened by the iddition of % fidse qtwiiVpf t™ 
wnh nngs of tvoty a„rj oiher ornamentB. Thr iromm 
^ hwr m ^ vnty, (umiely hancing dotvn J 

"Mil fa§tened together at the Mid; lentnen ftwn Crntml 

■lw*ys be reeoeniicd ai»bi hv th»i,- n«,.,!inr t-f ntnal Tibet cut 
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Steep on both sides.^ The descent leads into the valley of the 
JyekLmdo river, which is reached at the villa^ of Mamtung;, 
consisting of a number of caravanserais and a hu^ pile of 
mam atones (Hat atones mseribed with the sacred formula 
o~ma~ni^pa<‘me-kt4in)f said to be one of the largest in Tibet. 
From here a short march up the vaUey brought us to 
Jyekundo. 

' A squadron of mounted Mahomedan braves u-as drawn up 
outside ilio village to receive us, and it was evident from their 
appearance that ive had reached a new county. In the place 
of the Szechuanese foot soldiers, with their opium pipes, 
straw' sandals, and thin cotton clothing, who ^ways seem 
dissatisfied, home-sick and miserable on the bleak uplands of 
Kam, we here found a hundred or so burly Kansu IVlahome- 
dans, well armed and equipped, and mounted on well-fed 
Siding horses. In front of the squadron floated four large 
banners inscribed with the character Ma, representing a 
pow’er now supreme from Ninghsia in Northern Kansu to 
Nangchen on the confines of Central Tibet*. 

Jyekundo (in Chinese Chleliku — ^pronounced Chaiku or 
Ga^u by tlic Szechuanese) Is a mua-built village lying in a 
cultivated valley formed by the junction of two streams, the 
Dzashi Chu from the west and the Barung Chu from the 
south, which combine to flow east and south-east towards 
the Yangtze. There is a touch of Mongolia and the north 
about the place, and a complete absence of anything Szech¬ 
uanese. On a spur above and overlooking the village is a 
large Sajya monasteiy containing four or five hundred lamas. 
Jy^undo has been visited by various foreign travellers, such 
as A, K., Rockbill, De Hhins (who was killed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood), and the Russian explorers under Kozloff. A. K, 
coils it Kegudo (the tt does not appear in the spelling of the 
word any more than it does in Dartse(n)do and Other place- 
names with the do Eerminatjon) and makes its elevation 
11,860 feet, RocIchiJI makes the elevation 12,940 feet. We 
made it above 1 1 ,900. 

Though only a village of mud hovels. Jyekundo is the 

^ A (icrwirtiige at MMlema in China and ncafjv alt the Mahomedan 

ki Kkfuu Arc tiAmed Ma the Chinese ideograph for the word mf-jinn 
“botwe,” width is a^rnPTiiite enough view of llw botwy pTOcLivjtieaL of 
the Average CMnese Modiimi- 
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most important ^dmg centre in Eastern Tibet, Nearly alt 
caravans plying betw een Lhasa and China pass through 
it and usually rest a few weeks in the vicinity to enable their 
ammals to recuperate on the suirofinding grass-lands. 
Situated in the centre of the triangle Lhasa—Sining— 
Tachienlu, it is eaually in touch with Tibet, Saechuan, 
Kansu and Mongolia. A big fair is held here in August, 
which attracts Tibetans from far and wide. 

The follow'ing are the chief roads whidi radiate from 
Jyekundo; west to Na^huka and Lhasa ; north over the 
mountains and across the Yangtze to Sining; north-east to 
Labrang Gomba and T'aochou; east through tlie Golok 
country to SungpW in Szechuan; east and south-east via 
Seshii and Tzachuha to Kanze {the road by w'hich w'e 
arrived)^; south-east do’ivn the Yangtze via Dengko to De-ge 
and Kanze; and south to Chamdo via Nangchen (the road 
by which we are leaving). 

We found matches, cigarettes, candles, and other foreign 
odds and ends for sale at Jyekundo cheaper than similar 
goods at Tachienlu (which they reach from Shanghai); the 
explanation of this is apparently to be found in the cheap 
freight furnished by the empty tea caravans returning to 
Central Tibet. From the north come Kansu copper and 
brassw'are, Russian doth, arms and K^su vermicelli; from 
Szechuan, tea and silks, more especially Katas^; from Yun¬ 
nan, Chinese eugar; and from India^and Central Tibet, 
Lhasa doth, dried fruits, and foreign sundries. 

Apart from the troops and offidals, the Chinese population 
of Jyekundo consista of a few’ families of Lao Slain (Shensi 
merchants) and Mahomedan traders from ICansu, engaged 
mostly in coUeaing I’ibetan produce, such as hides, furs, 
wool, deem' horns, musk, medicines, and tlie like, for export 
to China. 'Fhe place is a great centre for the collection of wool, 


Thl* road ia muii^ wxd by the coimwi? m summer in ta tfci 

HIM road dmro the Yttugtae^ as by folJDwmg h they can avoid the agncidtiiEal 
viJIe^and good aJ! the way Irom Jyekundo ta Kan£e« 

, The or playm m prominent pfirt in cvenr-^y lift 

m Eastern Ttbet^ nud seire* the purpoie of b visiting card. JudeirkB by our 
in Klim, the carutufimimx of thcM scarves in the wbok of Tibet 
vciy large and the trade tn them one of considerable vnltie ^rhery 
^ from A ta u jrne ^Ik wimp, and ott m^ufanturad in Sieijiuan, 

ihe lniv«ller m Tibet should provide hmiaeif with a lursc stock of 
mdupcctfinble snidc^. ^ 
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and would become x'astljr more important in this respect 
were there reasonable facilities for getting produce out of the 
country. It is suiroundcd on all sides by great expanses of 
elevated grass country, the best wool-raising regions in Asia. 
The wool finds its way out to Sining and Kansu, thence 
to Tientsin, or to Tachlenlu and Szechuan, and eventually 
to Shanghai via Chungking and Hankow, according as it is 
bought by the .Mahomedan merchants of the Kansu border 
or the Shensi merchants of the Szechuan border respectivclv. 
The price here at present is la to 15 rupees per load of 6 q to 
80 Ch inese pounds; but freight to Tachieidu costs at least 
20 rupees 3 load, apart from probable taxation exactions, 
while there is alivays a good chance of the caravan being 
pillaged en route. 

All over Eastern Til^t the wool is woven by the wumen 
in their homes, usually into a strong grey-white cloth marked 
Tivith red and black lines, known in'Chinese as rrnitzu^, 
Lhasa doth, which is the best in Tibet—indeed its reputa¬ 
tion extends even to Peking—is called p'ulu by the Chinese. 

Jyekundo is the administrative centre for the southern 
portion of the Kokonor Territory (Ch'ing Hai in Chinese, 
Tso Ngombo in Tibetan—all m<Mning “ Blue Lake ”), which 
covers all the north-eastern quarter of what is usually labelled 
Tibet on European maps. This vast area, consisting fctr the 
most part of nomad ^ss country, much of it too high even 
to be inhabited, used to be controlled by a Alanchu Amhan 
residing at Siniiig (Tibetan, Ziling) on the Kansu border, 
in igiy this officii was suppressed by President Yuan Shih- 
k'ai, and the region handed over to tlie control of the Kansu 
Mahomedans, whose power had long been supreme in Kansu 
and in the Kokonor border country. Hence the Mahomedan 
officials and troops now’ in control here; they are an innova¬ 
tion not altogether appreciated by the local Tibetans'^. 

'I'he practice follotvcd by European geographers of in¬ 
cluding die w’hole of the Kokonor Territoiy in the map of 
Tibet has given rise in the past to a great deal of confusion 
and misunderstanding. The region has never b^ a part of 
Tibet Proper, and in its northern portion is partly inhabited 
by Mongols, as was pointed out by A, K. as long ago as 1882. 
Probably the greater part of it w-as inhabited by Mongob 

' S« Rate X.XJI. * p. 48. 
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once. But the Tibetans are nowadays much the more power¬ 
ful of the two races, and they appear to be absorbing and 
pushing back the Mongols more and more every generation. 
The north-eastern portion, marching woth the Labrang- 
T^aochou section of the Kansu border^ is called Amdo by 
the I’ibetans, and is inhabited solely by people of Tibetan 
race, including the Golok and other tribes of v^'ild nomads. 
The whole of the southern half is also purely Tibetan from, 
a racial point of view, while the soutli-castern portion is filled 
up by me Tibetan State of Nangchen, the only part of the 
Territory where agriculture is carried on to any great extent. 
But it docs not appear that anv portion of it was ever under 
the temporal rule of the Deba^hungfthe Lhasa Government 
of Tibet Proper). 

Under the Manchus the control exercised bv the Sining 
Amban over the Kokonor u'as merely nominal and of the 
same nature as that exercised by his colleague at Lhasa over 
'fibet Proper; and the Mongol Banners and Tibetan Tribes 
inhabiting the Kokonor were ruled by their own Princo and 
Chiefs. The Mahomedans, however, are tightening up their 
control, especially from Jyekundo as a centre, and are levying 
all kinds of new taxes, and propose to appoint their own 
Chinese Mahomedan magistrates. 

.^t the time tlie Mahomedans were takingover the Kokonor 
two or three vears ago, the Szcchuanesc, ivho then controlled 
the portion of Eastern Tibet up to and including Chamdo, 
advanced north from the latter place and endeavoured toseiae 
J yekundo, in order to be able to command the valuable revenues 
which can be collected from the trade passing through this 
centre. The Mahomedans objected, and some fighting, tn 
which the Szechuanese were badly worsted, ensued in £ese 
remote wilds; subsequently President Yuan Shih-k’al sent 
a Commissioner who delimited the frontier and assigned the 
whole of the Kokonor to the Maliomedans. 

From Jyekundo to Sining is reckoned about a month’s 
journey' for a caravan : but the Mahomedan couriers cover 
the distance in very much less time by means of relays of 
ponies. No Imuscs are passed on the road, w'hich is none 
too safe, as it fringes the country of the wild Gotok nomads^. 

* Ltiitr ihfi Kansu Miiiicirricdfljis sent a militHfy inta the GoLc^k 

country in order to eLimbiacf this danger to their ccciimufiicadans. 
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ri ICAKSU MAHOMEDANS AT JYEKUNDO 

General Ma, who is in charge at Jyekundo, turns out to 
be ^ji Old ^C(]u^ntance whom f had iriet some years ago at 
Si rung. He lias been most hospitable^ and has presented us 
with gifts of sacks of barley and wheat flour, half a yak, and 
a ca^ of Kansu mien rvonnicelli), the latter a great delicacv 
in thrae parts. I could only make a poor return with ah 
eiectnc torch and some hvelve bore cartridges for his shot gun. 

fighting is now going on between Chinese 
and Tibetans at ChamdOf General Ma appears to remain on 
the best of terms with the Kalon Lama, the Tibetan Com- 
miLndcr-iii-Chief* For the ICansu iVIahonietl^s regard the 
quarrel betireen the Lhasa Tibetans and the Szechiianese as 
no concern of iheixa. 

These Kansu ^loslems are a sturdy race of beef and 
mutton-eating Jiorsemcn, united and stiffened by their re¬ 
ligion. and inured from youth up to the hardships of life in 
11 betan country. GnJikethe Szechuaneselowf an decs, always 
pimng f^QT their opium pipes and bowls of rice and pork, 
the^^ Alahomedans readily accustom themselves to Tibetan 
conditions and are ^tisfied if need be with a diet of buttered 
tea, tmmia, and dried meat. Their principal failing, here as 
in Kansu, is a ^veakness for *' eating silver.” 

We leave to-morrow for Chamdo, another plunge into the 
tmimown, both as regards the road, and as regarifi what we 
shall hnd we get there. According to die latest news 
tlie besieged Chinese are still holding out. General Ma is 
sending two Tibetans and bvo of his Mahomedans, who have 
travelled ^d, with us as guides; they will accompany us 
£11^ f 1^ the ICalon Lama’s headquarters* wherever they may 
be. It appears that* by having made this di^iour through the 

Kokonor, we shall be able to avoid 
all diAculties in regard to crossing the frontier between the 
two belliprents, the Lhasa Tibetans and the Saechuanesc. 

• he Russian explorer KozJoff seems to have marched 
south-east from Jyekundo tmvards Chamdo; the route we 
arc ^ing to follow leads south-west. We arc proceeding in 
the first instance to Nangchen, the seat of the Rajah of the 
btate of that na^, which is reported to lie a dozen marches 
north-w^t of Chamdo, and propose to enquire the where¬ 
abouts of the Kalon Lama when vve get there. 
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FROM jYEKUNDO, ACROSS THE CRASS-LAKDS OF THE 

UPPER MEKONG BASIN, TO NANGCHEN AND CHAMDO 

Cr4i»lng tbc YmptM-Mekong dividt by die Shung (15^800 feet)"—The 
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beadquarrerE — Crpusing the frontier from the Kokunnr into Tibet Proper— 
The Oje Chu—Two ziuirr bijj pasats—Monlieys—Marphing down the Ngom 
Cbu TO Chflmdo—Chamdo after the Tibetan occupation—The Kalon 
the Tibctari Coirnnander-rfi'-Clii^f—The siege of Chamdo^-'^Condiiroti of the 
wounded—Propwed peace iiegotiationG—^Tibecsn (cadeta at ChEmdo—De- 
panure for B^tang^ 

jV/<^ 2. At Kanda* 

We left Jyekundo on April 26, and have been travelling 
for the past week across the grass country. Our first day’s 
march took us over the mountains immediately soutli of 
Jyekundo. From the pass, the Ashu La ^14400 feet), we 
looked south across a valley to a gmat barrier range of rock, 
ice and snow, the Yangtzc'Mekong divide. This appears to 
be a continuation of the big range which trcnik right across 
Kam from north’\vest to south-east, being pierced by the 
Yangtze below Dengko and by the Yalung below Kanze, to 
end in the snows south of TacliLenlu. Descending from the 
pass across an undulating plateau, where we saw many 
gazelle, marmots ami liares, and some kind of pheasant 
grouse with a whistling call, we reached a flat grass-covered 
plain, another old lake basin, watered by a stream flowing 
east to pin the Jvekundo river. Crossing this plain, which 
was (lotted with the black tents and flocks and herds of many 
nomads, we camped at an elev'ation of 12,800 feet at the 
entrance to a gor^ leading into the barrier range ahead. 

The next mommg 1 was awakened by the sound of some¬ 
one beating on my tent, a sign of ill omen, meamng that the 
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snow was being shaken ofT the Hies, and a glance outside 
showed the ground to be covered mth snow, which was stilJ 
falling from a grey and leaden sky. A discussion with the 
^ides ensued as to whether the big pass ahead would be 
feasible in such bad weather. The Tibetans advised against 
the attempt, and proposed that we should follow an alternative 
trail leading westwards up'-the open valley and then south 
across the range at a lower point. But the Mahomedans 
assured us it would be all right, and said that we should save 
at least a day's march by takiiig the direct road to the south. 
In the end we decided to risk it. 

Starting at seven, we followed up the gorge into the heart 
of the big snow* range. About ten o'clock we reached w'hat 
might be considered the foot of the pass, and then followed 
a two hours’ struggle up a very steep slope through deep 
snow. We eventually reached the summit of the pass, the 
Shimg La, 15,800 feet, about noon, but found it covered by 
on impassable cap of ice, and had to climb to one side, a 
few hundred feet higher, to get across. From the pass wc 
descended rapidly down a steep slope through the snow, and 
followed down another valley for several hours, until, having 
reached an altitude w'here the snow was less and some poor 
grass was showing for our exhausted animals, we cam ped near 
some nomads' tents at an elevation of 15,500 feet. 

Owing to the deep snow we had meat otfficuUy in getting 
our animals over the Shuog La, and one of the two Chinese 
mules, w*hich had been bought hy mistake, gave out and had 
to be left to his fate. The traveller who has to penetrate Tibet 
from the Chinese side should be careful to secure only 
Tibetan mules for his caravan. The mules of Yunnan and 
Szechuan, which can be distinguished by their finer appear¬ 
ance, though sometimes used In the border country, are not 
l^dy enough for travel in Tibet Proper. My big .\mdo 
riding mule carri^ me up through the snow without diihculty. 
It would be very difficult to cross these high passes in snoi;^ 
w'eather on foot, and evenr'one rides over them. .As long as 
one remains on the anun^ the edect of the rarehed air is 
scarcely noticeable, except that the mule stops for breath 
every few yards: but immediately one dismounts and tries to 
ascend on foot, one’s limbs feel tike lead, and one gasps for 
breath with aching head and beating heart. We have liad 
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bad luck with the weather so far, meeting with sno^vstortns 
on the tw'o biggest passes yet enootinterea. 

We had b^en camp that morning by the banks of a 
streamlet whose M'atcrs find their wav into the Yangtze and 
so through Central China to Shangfiai; in die evening we 
were camped on the banka of one of the headwater streams 
of the Mekong, which flows through Siam and Annain to 
Saigon, 

The 28th of April was a brilliantly fine sunny day, though 
the thermometer registered fifteen degrees of frost \vhen tve 
broke camp. For several hours we marched down a valley, 
partly through limestone gorges, and partly through open 
grass country, passing a monastery called Rashi (also known 
as Lungshi)’ Gomba, until we cventuaMy dcboucfied on a 
large river flowing from north-west to south-east. This 
turned out to be tlie Dae Chu, one of the three principal 
rivers w’hich go to make up the Mekong. It was about one 
hundred yards wide and was just fordable at the present low 
water season. Crossing this stream we follow'ed dovvn its 
right bank until we found a suitable spot to camp. The 
elevation was about 12400 feet. All around were grassy 
mountains with snow ranges in the back^ound. 

Tt^ahi Gomba, which we passed on this march, is a hand- 
some-looking monastery with white buildings. It houses 
many hundreds of lamas, and ranks with Seshii Gomba as 
one of the principal monasteries of North-west Kam. 

One of the most remarkable journeys ever made in Tibet 
^vas that of the Dutch missioiiaries. Air and Mrs Rijn hart, 
in 1898^ Starting from Sintng in Kansu, they eventually 
reached the neighbourhood of Lhasa where they were stopped 
and turned back along the Jyekundo road. Arrived at a camp 
on the banks of the upper B^lekong, Mr Rijnhart left his wife 
to go and seek assistance from some nomads. Mrs Rijnhait 
watched her husband follow a path round a comer or rock, 
and never saw or heard of him again. From the spot where 
Air RJjnhart disappeared Mrs Rijnhart travelled for seven 
days to a monastery she calls Rashi Gomba. whence she 
readied Jyekundo in three days. They left no geographical 
records of their ioumeys; but putting hvo and two together, 
I have little doubt that we are now, twenty years later, in the 
* 3 « Mr* Hynhnrt'i book. With tht Tibttam iit Trvt and Temple. 
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ntighbourhoDcl of the scene of the Rijohait tragedy, and that 
the Rashi Gotnba we passed is the same place ^ the monastery 
of that name referred to in Mrs Rijnhart^s story* 

T^e country here ia much more peaceful than the regions 
under the control of the Szechuan Frontier Authoritiesj and 
appears to be free from brigands and horse-thieves. We arc 
even able to let our mules and ponies graze free at night¬ 
time, much to their advantage. 

Our animais were verj' exhausted after their experience 
on the Shung La, but we were fortunately able to obtain 
some aid yah from the nomads of the Dze'Cbu valley. The 
ula (forced traiMport system) is no hardship in these parts, 
as it is seldom demanded of the nath^; whereas on the main 
roads of the Szechuan Frontier Territory the people are con¬ 
tinually being harried by the Chinese* military to provide 
animals for transport purposes. 

On April Z9 we made a short march across grassy down- 
lands in a south-westerly dirccdon, leaving the Dze Chu 
flowing south-east, and camped on the slopes of tlie low* 
watershed ^viding the latter from the Dza Chu, the largest 
of the three main branches of the up^r Mekong* On the 
following day we crossed the divide by a small pass, and 
marched south across low hills with streams draining west 
towards the Dza Chu. Our animals were by tltis time getting 
so exhausted that even with the yak carrying most of the 
baggage we could not do more than ten miles a day; and w'c 
camped after a shon march in another flat gia^y valley 
w'here we found some nomad tents. 

Marmots abound on these grass-lands. They are always 
exciting our dogs by sitting up in front of their holes and 
whistling, only dodging in at the very last moment as the 
dogs get up to them. 

f am living on mutton, the Kansu vermicelli given me by 
General Ma, butter and milk. The complete lack of fruit and 
vegetables is becoming a hardship; but the milk is abundant 
and good. The butter is good "when fresh, but is usually 
rancid to a greater or less degree. It is sewn up in bags made 
of leather or sheep's stomach, and is someUmes a year or 
more old. 

On May i, tve made another short march, over a low sub- 
sidiarv' pass to a camp below a small monastery called Gdche 
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Gomba on the banks of a stream Sowing west through a 
limestone gprge to join the Daa Chu. The ptiiicipal features 
of this neighbourhood are rugged and precipitous masses of 
limestone rising a few thousand feet above the grassy hitls, 
the latter composed of red sandstone, a formation cliaracter- 
istic of the whole of the upper Mekong basin. 

Sitting in the doorway of tn}'* tent below Go-che Gomba 
1 made the following pen picture of a typical nomad Tibetan 
of these parts who stood watching roe as 1 WTOte. 

Features, regular and Aryan; sRin, a dark brown and en¬ 
crusted with much dirt; a square-cut frin^ descending over 
the forehead to the eyes, and long straight olack hair Iianging 
loose over the shoidiiers behind; silver and coral ear-ring in 
the left ear; ttvo charm boxes suspended round the neck; a 
straight sword thrust crosswise through the front of the 
girdle, from w'hich hang a pouch, flint case, and otlier odds 
and ends; the sole rarment a greasy sheep-skin robe gathered 
up at the waist and thrown back to leave the right arm and 
shoulder bare; no trousers; and long, coloured Tibetan boots 
of the usual pattern reaching to the knee. 

To-day we made a rather longer march in order to reach 
this place, Kanda on the Dza Chu. A gradual ascent into 
an amphitheatre of rocky mountains brouglit us to a pass, 
the Ka Iji, 14,000 feet, across a rocky spur trending west¬ 
wards from the main watershed range. From this pass we 
descended for several hours’ march, at first through a grassy 
vailev and tlien through a limestone gorge with perpen¬ 
dicular cliffs, debouching Anally on to the Dza Chu at the 
hamlet of Kanda, elevation about t2,ooo feet. 

This place consbts of half a dozen hovels surrounded by 
a feu' stony fields; but it is pleasant to come upon trees, 
houses and cultivation again after wandering for so many 
days in the bleak and empty grass country. We have, indeed, 
scarcely seen 3 tree since leaving the Vaiung valley weeks 
ago. The barley here lias been sown, and Is even beginning 
to sprout in places, almost the first sign of green we have 
seen on our journey; on the same latitude in Szechuan the 
wheat is now being Jiarvested. Silver pheasants and part¬ 
ridge are abundant in the neighbourhood. 

A culth'ated valley such as this is called rang by the 
Tibetans, and is regarded as a land flowing with milk and 
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honey compared to tlie grass country; for us it means a 
house instead of a tent to sleep In, and stra^ and barley for 
our hungry animab. 

The grass-lands across which we have been travelling will 
be covered with rich herbage in tw'O or three months time; 
but at the present season, which is the worst time of the 
year for mule caravans to be crossing the plateau country, 
they are almost bare of last year’s grass owing to the large 
numbers of yak, sheep and ponies bclon^g to the nomads 
which they support; while not a blade of new grass is yet to 
be seen. As a result our anim als are now almost exhausted, 
the ponies especially being as thin as rakes and in much worse 
condition tlun the mules, and several have given out. 
Amongst the latter b a favourite black pony given to me in 
Sining three years ago. He has earned me all over North¬ 
western China, from Kansu to Peking and from Peking to 
Szechuan, to collapse finally in the middle of Extern Tibet. 
I Ic^ him with some nomads, and suggested to our AIaliume- 
dan guides that tliey should pick him up on their way back 
if he had recovered by then; so that he n^y yet find hb way 
back to his original home on the Kansu border. The ponies 
w'c have bought from the nomads to replace our foundered 
animab are cheap but in very poor condition. As soon as 
swellings appear on an animal’s hack one can lie certain ihat 
he is done for and that he will be unable to travel much 
further even without a load. 

Tlic Dza Chu is here a shallow stream flowing in several 
channeb in a Inroad, sandy bed. The valley b in places a mile 
across, with a f^r amount of cultivation on the lower slopes 
of the red sandstone hilb. The river is just fordable at low 
water in this neighbourhood, but we are to cross it by a ferry 
to-morrow lower down. Unlike the Yanjgtze, which we found 
two weeks ago crystal clear in the neighbourhood of Jye^ 
kundo, the Mekong is here already discoloured. Ft 
clears, however, in the iiinter; the early discolouration being 
due to the red sandstone countiv' through which it flows. 

'I'he Dza Chu has the best claim to be considered the main 
branch of the upper Mekong. The name carries on for a short 
distance below Chamdo. In sound the w’ords Dza Chu (for 
the upper Mekong) and Tza Chu (for the upper Yalungl arc 
identical; the difference in the romanised spelling b retained 
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to avoid confusion; the Tibetan spelling of place names in 
Kam IS apt to be rather variable. 

May 7. At Nangchen. 

We crossed tlie Dza Chu by coracle ferry at a snot called 
Gurtle Dmka* nine miles below Kanda, marched back up 
the opposite bank for three ntiles to a village called Shungda*» 
and then turned up a side valley to the west for a few miles 
to reach Barmendo, a hamlet limg at the confluence of two 
streams below a sm^l monastery called Barme Gomba, There 
was a small post of Mahomedan soldiers from Jj'ekundo 
stationed liere, this being their roost southerly ^mson. 

At the Dza Chu ferrv I happened to coni’crse with a native 
of more than average mtelJigence and was told by him t^t 
a large party of Russians had crossed the river at this point 
recently, coming from the north-east and proceeding by a 
trail due south across the mountains. Visions of a Bolshevik 
inroad into Tibet crossed my mind, but further enquiry 
elicited the fact that “recently^* meant some ten or more 
years ago. such an event as the passage of a party of foreign 
explorers being naturally a matter of outstanding interest 
not soon to be forgotten in these remote parts. The intelligent 
native went on to volunteer the information that these 
Russians, W'ho were a large and well-armed party with the 
best of horses and yak from the Kansu border, had had a 
fight with the Tibetans further south, and been turned back 
from their objective, which seems to have been Chamdo. 

A comparison of my route survey with the map of Tibet 
showed that vve had'apparently reached a point touched 
by the Russian explorer Kozloff, and called by him Gurtu- 
tuka, which must he the same as our Gurde Dnika (Gurde 
Feny). KozIofTs party seem to have come by a route leading 
south-east from Jyekimdo, whereas we had taken a road 
running south-west from the latter place. Our routes 
touched at this ferry, and then diye^d again. 

The Tibetans in these parts divide mankind Into Bdba 
(Tibetans), Jyami (Chinese), SoAo (Mongols), Ka-^be (Ma- 

* Druka means "boat plKe,'* tx. “feny-** 

* Th« name termination da » eommon in this neiabbokirhood; it appeam 
to mean lacaUy a point -whett a side nvinc ttobouenes on to ■ big 
simHitr to, but sol quite the same as da, which mesna the eonilueiKe of two 
stnonu. 
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homc ilans from Turkestan), Urtaugi (Russians), Jy^tirgi 
(Indians) and Pi/irtgi or CMHt^ or foreigners 

generally}^. 

Crossing the river at the same time but in the opposite 
direction was a large party of pilgrims returning on foot from 
Lhasa to Labrang Gomba on the KansU’Kokonor border. 
The poorer foot pilgrims travelling between Lhasa and 
Amdo^ prefer this way to the main road via Nagehuka and 
Jyekundo,as they pass more monasteries, villages and nomad 
encampments on this route from wliich to beg food. 

The Tibetans in these parts salute one by trotting up with 
their tongues hanging out and the palms of their hands up¬ 
lifted tike those of a gesticulating Hebretv. The tongue of 
a Tibetan nomad is a renmrkable organ, rendered long and 
muscular by lifelong licking of the isamba bow], 

We rested at Barme Gombe for a day, while I made a bag 
of geese, hare and partridges in the nver valley. While so 
occupied I came across some Tibetans digging up the root 
of a kind of bush from which 'ribetan paper is made. This 
paper is used all over Tibet. The Clmcse locally call it 
piikih (“skin paper "“there are also other kinds of p’ichih 
made in Cliina). It is very tough and strong, but, in Eastern 
llbet at any rate, so roughly made as to be difBcuit to ^^Tite 
upon with a steel pen; the Tibetan wooden pen, however, 
slides over the obstructions of unasstmilated fragments of 
wood and straw more successfully. 

We left Barme Gomba on May 5 for Nangyhen, distant 
only one day’s march. Following up the ravine and then 
ascending the mountain side we reached a pass at 14,000 feet 
after two hours’ climb. This, ho^vcver, turned out to be only 
a secondary pass over a spur, and we had another ttvo hours' 
rough scrambling, the trail winding along the side of the 
range o\'er a waste of rock and snow, before we reached the 
real pass, the M anam La {15,500 feet), the watershed between 
the Dza Chu and the Dje Chu. the two branches of the upper 


^ nfsJly rncanf. or “ fb j ; the ikumI wtifd for 

English " Lq Tjbef AGvwads^ ta (pmbably from ihe Chmisc JVi^Aiud). 
Tibetmn of ihc upper cSltsses talk abci4jT oiher cDuntria^ Fruncc. America, 
and AD on, by fheir or ChiDC^ names accordifw » they happen to 

he frmti C^tnl or Bftitem T^het. 

* Amdo is the Tibetan nauve for the nCrthr^eftaiEra portteti of the Tihcmo 
high Innih, that b to ny, the emoitry west of T’u>chou and liahrao;^ Gomba 
in Kansu. 
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Mekong which unite at Chajndo. Near the pass we saw many 
wild sheep. The Manam La would be a dimcult pass in bad 
weather; fortunately we crossed it in brilliant sunshine. It 
is practically the top of the range, the neighbouring peaks 
being not much higher; this is often the case with passes in 
China and Tibet, where the roads usually cross the ranges 
by the most direct rather than the easiest routes, ^flie descent 
from tlie pass is very steep for a thousand feet or so, and the 
trail then runs south across two spurs, keeping close under 
the divide, with finally another steep drop to reach Nangchen. 

Nangchen, in Chinese Lungch’in, consists of the 
of the Chief, a monastery called Tscpchu Gomba, 

a huge heap of tnattt stones, and a few mud hovels, lying at 
an elevation of about 13,500 feet in a rarine on the southern 
slopes of the range whicn separates the valleys of the Dza 
Chu and the Dje Chu. The elevation is too high for the 
cultivation of grain, but a few Tibetan turnips are grown. 

Tlie Native State of Nangchen, of which this place is the 
capital, covers a large area of grass country' in the basins of 
the upper Mekong and Yangtze rivers. It is bounded on the 
east by De-ge and lllato, on tlie south by Chamdo and 
Riwochc, and on the south-west by Jvade (in Chinese Saii- 
shih-chiu-tsu, or “Countiy* of the Tliirty-ninc Tribes”). 
The population is mostly nomadic, and is said to consist of 
some 10,000 families divided up into twenty-five clans; hence 
the region seems to be also known as the " Country of the 
Twenty-five Tribes.” 

Nan^hcn lies nominallv in the Kokonor Territory, that 
is to say, under the jurisdiction of the Kansu Frontier 
Authorities at Sining*. Under the regime of the Manchu 
Amban at Sining the State enjoyed practical independence 
under Chinese suzerainty. The Tibetan rank of the native 
Rajah was that ofJfyMo, or King, and his ancestor had been 

^ The French CTtpliJncr^ M. Gmaord, whii tnrellsi from Cttitral Tibet to 
Jy^kundo with Rhin^, ■ comer of StotCk. sjid 

wriicf in bock atij/ nfcirins lO thidir in dif 

NansjiJijcn (TraAS mufifry, |herfectl^ correedf « loHows; 

Thii vnbf !■ (kprodcat upoi% the Naiich«i O^lpo. e vnry ^Tncrablit ^iid Jjay 
KinL4iT who jpibchH. hi« camp m the bdain of tho J y^kundc una 

dumde. We wm now wiihin the fcnicoml jurisdicKoo cf the [mnerid Lmtr of 

Apstn fium ihe Rusaiui tmvcJler., wha ^Ito tr&v^rEcii Nwgchcti on 

his journey south fcom Chamdo^ no other forei^ r^pEorer in Tilsct ippnfs 
to have uodwl the cVJAlcni:^ of ihii important Nutivt State- 
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recognised as such by the gi^t of a seal and a red button by 
the Manchu Court at the time of the settlement of Tibetan 
affairs in the reign of the Emperor Yung Cheng early in the 
eighteenth century. Bui since the transfer of ihe control of 
the Kokonor Territory to the Kansu Mahomedans the latter 
have interfered considerabiy with the authority of the native 
'f'ibetan officials, especially in the neighbourhood of 
kundo, where they have taken <nxr the adnunistration. 

The houses at Nangchen are the most miscrabic of hovels, 
lit by holes in the roof instead of windows. This is the style 
of house which is generally built in the grass country where 
tents are the usual habitations. Being constructed by a race 
of tent dwellers, they are doubtless built in imitation of the 
nomads^ tents, which always liave a hoJe in the roof to permit 
the escape of the smoke. 

The Chief has presented us with the usual sheep and 
sacks of grain and dried turnips. The latter, called nyun^ma 
in Tibetan, and yuankert in Chinese, are groivn at elevations 
ivhich are too high even for Tibetan barley, and they are 
commonly cultivated in small quantities by tlie nomads. 
Dried in thin strips they fonn a valuable fodder for mules 
and ponies during the lean season (the spring), and they 
seem really intended for this purpose. But w'e felt so in need 
of vegetables that wc soaked them in water and then cooked 
and ate them omselves. 

I’he Chinese are bom conservatives and dislike change or 
innovation of any kind; but at the same time they have a 
genius for adapting tlieinselves to changed ctrcunustances and 
making the best of things when they have to do so. My cook 
comes from Peking. When w'e left Tachienlu he thought he 
could not possibly cook iny food rvithrmt charcoal; then he 
found that he could not do without firetvood; then he com¬ 
plained when eggs and tncgetables ga\'e out; now he is re¬ 
duced to a fire of vat dung, and flour, butter, mutton and 
dried turnips; vet he continues to produce excellent meals. 

The prairiesVound Nangchen, as in manv other parts of 
Eastern Tibet, are honevcombed with the holes of a small 
held rat; in places the ground Is alive with them. 

Going out yesterday to examine the surrounding country 
I discovered a river, the presence of which one would not 
suspect, flowing from north-west to south-east in a deep 
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valtey Jess than a mile from and about a thousand feet beJow 
Nangchen. This turned out to be a stream called the Bar Chu, 
a tributary of the Dje Chu, It is given undue prominence on 
most maps of Tibet. We found it only a few* yards wide and 
a foot or so deep at the present season, and 1 doubt whether 
its sources can be more than fifty miles distant. 

Mtty lo. At Guzhi Gomba. 

We finally left Nangchen on 8. The trail dropped 
down through a ravine to the Bar Chu, followed down the 
gorges of the latter for a short distance, and then, after 
crossme the st^eam^ turned up a side ^'alley to the south, 
which led eventuallv to an easy pass, the Shlgar La, 14,300 
feet high. From this pajiis we dropped abruptly into one of 
the limestone gorges characteristic of this region, and foUotv- 
Ing dow'n the stream llirough a remarkable deft where the 
trail lay for a space in the stream itself, hemmed in by 
towering walls of limestone rock not ten yards apart, we 
emerged on to a grassy valley where we camped at an 
elevation a little bdow 13,000 feet. This was one of our 
pleasantest camping grounds, near a clear streamlet flowing 
through a parkdike valley, bounded by gentle grassy slopes 
of red sandstone, which were dotted with pine trees and 
abounded in sih'er pheasants. Near by were some hermits’ 
caves. 

On this march w*e met t'arious kinds of big game, all of 
which w'cre remarkably tame. This wiss due to the fact tiiat 
Nangchen is a very' religious place, no shooting or hunting 
being permitted in the vidnity. Soon after starting we met 
widi some gaitdje and a kind of large musk deer, which 
stood still and looked at us in the most unconcerned way; 
and further on, while following down the Bar Chu, we found 
a flock of half a dozen w'lld sheep wandering along the water’s 
edge on the opposite side of the stream * tliey were so near 
that they could have been shot with a rei'olver. Later on, 
w-hen I thought wc liad got sufficiently far from Nangchen, 
I let the men shoot for the pot, and they bagged two sheep, 

^ An nltcffutiv'e route t<i Cbumdo nmB down tht Bqr Chu ; this 
probably iht tslcen b y KmlofTs paity^ who seem to have straight 

ovtr the tnounttimq 40Uth rrom Guide Dn^ wiihime Ttaitioe Bumendo or 
Podno^H 
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a young ewe and an old ram with a 6ne head. We ate the 
ewe in the evening and found die mutton excellentL 

AH over Tibet It is the custom to have prongs, usually made 
of antelope horns, attached to the native guns as rests to 
steady the aim. In Kam these prong attachments are often 
used on rilies also. The result is that a shot is seldom wasted 
when an animal Iras once been covered after a successful 
stalk. 

On tlie evening of the 8th of May an important event 
occurred in the liistory of our travels. As it was getting dusk 
three horsemen galloped into our camp, and one of the 
Tibetans ran up cryu^ Debaskitngi mami (Lhasa soldiers}! 
They turned out to be a lieutenant, a non-commission^ 
officer, and a private of the Tibetan army, who bad been sent 
by the Kalon Lama to meet and escort us to his head¬ 
quarters in reply to a letter I had sent him through Geneml 
Ma from Jyekimdo. They brought the news of the fall of 
Chamdo at the end of April, and of the surrender of the whole 
Chinese garrison to the Tibeta^. 

The fact that there are still eight to ten degrees of frost at 
night-time on these grass-lands, although we are getting on 
towards the middle of A'lay, explains why there is no cultiva- 
tion in these parts. 

On May 9 we made a short march down a narrow gorge 
and debouched on to the Dje Chu, camping on the further 
bank after crossing by coracle ferry. The Dje Chu is here a 
sw'ift muddy river, quite unfordable, and nearly a hundred 
yards w'ide; it llow^ from north-west to south-east In a 
cultivated valley between red hills dotted with pine trees; 
the volume of water appeared to be little if at all less than 
that of the Dxa Chu^. There is a small red sect monastery, 
ciillcd Ne-de Gomba, on the hillside opposite the spot where 
we camped. 

While marching down the gorge just before reaching the 
Dje Chu we crossed the southern boundary of Nangcken 
State and entered Rlwoche territory'; that is to say, w'e left 

* *rhi$ pr(^fusk»L of big game ifl Eaaterri Tibtc h feKmd: m the more 

pa™ ifl the iffiiaa dOLintr^- In the agrioiltiiraJ valley? mucI on the 
tuDra frequeniail quid ramdi^ as for b^uTLoe^ that between HoiaFig nnd 
Charrulo^ big game ii seldom met with. 

^ The Djer ChUp lower down kfiowri ns the Ngom Chu^ the Dza Chu 

Chamdo to fpTm the Mekong. 
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the Kokonor (Ch’ing Hai)and the jurisdictitui of the Kansu 
Mahomedans anti entertnl Autonomous (Lhasa-cantroIJed) 
Tibet, 

To-day. May lo. after crosssing a steep spur above the 
rtver^ we followed down the cultivated valley of the Djc Chu, 
past several hamlets, to this place, a Ganaernbd tnonastery 
called Guahi Gomba, also known as Tupde DoijclingL 
Below the inonaster\' the river is spanned by a frail-looking 
iron suspension bridj^, and the adjacent hamlet is naturally 
called Chazamka^. 'Hie elevation of the river is here about 
11,800 feet. Perhaps this place is the same as KozlofTs Ga 
Gomba. 

Our Chinese Mahomedan guides having accomplished 
their task of seeing us safe into the Tibetan lines, return to 
Jyekundo from here. They have been travelling for the past 
two daj's in the company of the Lhasa soldiers without the 
least friction, attliough the Chinese, or rather the Szechuanese, 
are at war with Tibet in the neighbourhood. Tliese Kansu 
braves shenv much more aptitude than the Szechuanese for 
dealing with the local 'ribetans of the country, and have the 
advantage over the Szechuanese of being thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the language and customs of the Tibetans and 
acclimatised to the country. 

May 14. At Sagang Goatba, 

We left GuzhI Gomba on May ii, expecting to have an 
easy march down the valley, with villages and, monasteries 
to stop in, for the rest of the way to Chamdo. But after 
following down the Dza CIm for a few more miles our trail 
turned south up a side ravine, the river here bending east 
through an impassable gorge j and, after crossing ttvo small 
passes, w'e found ourselves camped again in the wilderness. 

On the following day we marched up a long valley due 

^ "Place of iht Dtirjt'* (tiie latter the ^cred emblenn 

of the thunderbolt^, ia iklrty ccrmtnon mi s nmm* in Emitern Tibet; th^ wai 
formcriy » mfifisdteiy of tfiat name oti Silddin bordcTp from which die 
Indian hill statimi of derived In niuiiG. 

* Chitzmnka means Place of the Iron Bridge” J spot is mmrfced W 
Chinese mmpe is So meaiun^ Iron Sunpens-ioii Bridge”; 

these bndge9t made either of initi c^Dt$ or ha[mboD topes, arc ccnrurion In 
thi^ Chinese ^rdcr coumry^ but this wa* tJ^ only one we met with in the 
course of ouf tmveli vtest of Techicniu. Single rope bridges^ to which the 
timvelhir and hi* haggnge are anmehod by ■ sling fsee Pleu: LKIV),, are ako 
common in the border country but not in Tibet Proper. 
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south-east to a pass called the Donfma La, 15,1 (X> feet, and 
down throuj^h a pine forest to another camping ground tn a 
grassy vale at the junction of two streams. From here we 
ascended again through forest to another high pass, the Jyola 
La, 14,800 feet, and followed do^m a wood^ gofge the other 
side to a hamlet called Bangrushi near the Dje Chu, w'hich 
from here down to Chamdo is called the Ngom Chu, 

When crossing the Dongma La we found ourselves march* 
ing for a mile or two along the top of a bare ridge some 
15,000 feet high, the watershed between the Ngom Chu and 
the Riwoche river, and looking down a ravine to the west 
could almost see the latter. The country between the Ngom 
Chu imd the Riivoche river traversed on these tnarclies is a 
pleasant region of grassy vales alternating with pine forest. 
Hares are remarkably numerous, and tve £ive been living on 
them for the last few* days. Coming dow'n from the Dongma 
La through the pine forest we came Upon a large flock of 
monkeys ha ng in g like huge pieces of fruit from the branches 
of the trees at an elevation of over 13,000 feet. 

Leaving Bangrushi w'c emerred on to the Ngom Chu valley 
almost immediately, presumably at a point just below its con- 
Rucncc with the Bar Chu, Here wc seemed to have rejoined 
KozlofTs route, the latter lying on the opposite side of the 
river. For the next two days we marched dowm the ^'ailey, 
partly wuoded and partly cultivated, past numerous hamlets 
and monasteries, including Nendo Gomba and Monda 
Gomba, to this place, a monastery called Sagang Gomba, 
a branch of the great Chamdo monastery destroyed by the 
Chinese some years ago^. The rivet, the elevation of which 
is about I i ,200 feet, is here crossed by a big cantilever bridge 
in three spans. 

The women in this neighbourhood have the unpleasant 
habit, common in most parts of Eastern Tibet, of smearing 
their faces with bhick grease, which renders their othcrn'isc 
comely countenances perfectly hideous to look upon. I have 
read somewhere that they do this to render themselves un¬ 
attractive to the lamas ; but everyone here says it is done 
simply to protect their faces against the wind; which, if less 

^ Often pronouTiced Saguitg: chc HbaL syllable s^ng u pn>- 

nounceclfUFii^irf?!^ in m fdr instutc^ Gomtu m 
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romantic, is much more probable. At fairs and on other 
festive occasions, the nomad women appear vnth fresh rosy 
faces after ridding themselves of this protective coating of 
black grease. 

We have at last reached sprbg in this valley, the trees are 
in bud, and the crops are ap])earmg above ground. Yesterday 
it actually rained, for the first time on the journey. 

. At Cramdo. 

From iiagang Gomba to Chamdo is only two or three days* 
march by a good road down the valley of the Ngom Chu. 
Arrived at a small monastery called Yongda Gomba, how¬ 
ever, we were delayed for a or tw'O awaiting messengers 
from Chamdo. From here on signs of the recent fighting 
bettveen Chinese and Tibetans were numerous in the sliape 
of ruined stone sangars, burned out houses, and huge 
vultures feeding on the dead bodies of horses, yak and men. 
The Chinese had retired, fighting stubbornly, step by step 
from Riwoche to Chamdo. 

At the hamlet of Lamda we joined the main road from 
LhasaHere w'e found great activity, caravans from CentraJ 
Tibet witii supplies for the Lhasa troops arriving and de¬ 
parting. Half-way between Lamda and Chamdo the river is 
crossed by a big cantilever bridge at the handet of Nguro 
Zamka (Chinese Olo Ch'iao). From here the road runs 
down the left bank of the Ngom Chu for the rest of the way 
to Chamdo, where we arrived on May 19, just three weeks 
after the Chinese garrison had surrendered to the Tibetans, 

Chamdo (in Chinese Chamuto or Ch’angtu) consists of 
a few* yamens and temples and a village of mud hovels huiit 
on a narrow spit of land between, and just above the con¬ 
fluence of, the Dza Chu and the Ngom Chu. The elevation 
is about 10,600 feet. On a sort of plateau immediately behind 
rise the gaunt ruins of the once great and splendid monastery, 
formerly the largest and wealthiest in Kam, The two valleys 
are so narrow as to permit of scarcely anv cultivation, Ail 
around are bare and somew'liat dreary-looking mountains. 

Though a miserable place in appearance, Chamdo ranks 

' Frnin Lamdn the t,h46ll runs up h and ot'er n high jmsh to 

Enda in the vtdky of the Rjwo«he n'tu, wheoce st emues another big 
or niher ^airau, cdled by the ChiQcu VVoho Shao, to reach €h«-yi Zamka 
( Chinnw Chiaytt Cb'iao), the briciee oiier the Salween. 
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ivith Jyefcundo as one of the most important centres of 
Eastern Tibet. It u-as formerly the capital of tfie iama-mled 
Tibetan State of the same name, and vvas the residence of the 
lama niler, locally known as the Tsangdruba^, The small 
Chinese commissariat official stationed here in those days 
with a few Chinese soldiers kept very much to himself and 
was careful not to interfere with the lama rulers-, Chao Erh- 
feng seized Chamdo in 1909, expelled the Tibetan officials, 
and set up a Chinese magistrate. During the troubles of 
1912-13 the Chinese attacked and destroyed the monastery, 
reducing the huge building to heaps of rubble. The Tibetans 
have never forgotten or forgiven this act of sacrilege. 

Five main roads meet at and near Chamdo, narnely those 
leading west to Lhasa®, north to Jychundo, east to Dc'-ge 
Gonchen and Kanze, south-east to Batang, and south to 
Yunnan, The Ngom Chu and Dza Chu are each spanned by 
fine cantilever bridges, probably the largest of their kind in 
existence, called the Yunnan and Szechuan Bridges, because 
they lead to Yunnan and Szechuan respectively, and were 
built at the expense ofYvmnanesc and Szechuancse merchants 
manv years ago. 

We were accommodated in a dilapidated old yamen, 
formerly the residence of the Chinese cortitnissariat officer 
who used to be stationed at Chamdo under the ^'lanchu 
Dynasty. More recently it had been the residence of the 


* kind ef Ttm^urw. or Prime Miniiter, to the acmimiil Ruler, the 
prEncipal R-emcAoiddoz). 

* Gcnrinl Bowurn wrttirL|r ifl tW Mmwj Tihft) refera To thui dficxT a aa 

,^iTT^fTn,;n-hich is [nacciirtDe. Hit Abh^ Hue wrices of hiin more correctly as 
A fttmmissm’y in of a of proviskro* hia Chinese title h^ma 

tiMt of Lianj^-rai. I'hc French traveller, Grenard {Titei ami (Mr Tihrlamb 
refers, to the Chinese at Chmdo and jy^lmntJn as Cotistiliir Agenta^ 

that is to CIiIucse withjniisdiction nvef their own ^lTves« 

□auanaLs bu| not over the Tihetsna. Tali, appears lo have been xa accurate 
denTutinn cf their position in those day&. 

' Chamdo IB ftcinned nearly a month's jotimcv ftcun Lhjus for ordmary 
^vellcTs (bcin^ aboiiit half-way bctwiecTi Lhasa aridl TschienlM) but the 
distance i& covered by effloal Tibciiin councia in len Theie c^cial 
^uner stirvico in Ti^ are acrmt-'wliBt remarkabte, as the same messctiflcr 
IS supposed TO ride right throtinh tnd day* c^han grinj ; ponies hi the 

stHfsea - hk belt b snamped with on cAidal real (apparently to enaurc t^i he 
QotA not hxMien hLi robe to rest «j rm/fe); and when the belt is umcalcrd at 
™ t* natumlly in a vsry eaiumsted staie^ hevtna 

rant tbm-een Chamdo and Llui$a) some ten consecuitvc days and nighti 
saddle ^ one of the laait arduous roads in the wodd. Perhaps otilv 
* Tabetan could aLXOmplkh the feat, ^ 
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Chinese SecoQd’in-Comm^d, a Yunnaneae Gpieral, who 
had been executed bv the hre-eating General P’eng for ad* 
vocating negodalions'with the Tibet^ early on in tfie siege. 
The Chinese said it was haunted bvthe spirit of the decapi¬ 
tated General, calling for redress; in any case it was infested 
with rats, which seemed to have grown and multiplied by feed¬ 
ing off the dead bodies of men and animals during the sie^e, 
Cliamdo has a strong religious and historical connection 
wHth Tibet Proper, and ever since the Chinese occupation in 
1909 the Tibetans have been anxiously waiting and hopmg 
fdr its ultiirLaic restoration to Tibetsui rule, Now that tncy 
are again in po&.sei5sion of this hideous collection of mins and 
mnd hovels, with its surroundings of rubbbh heaps, old 
lioms, dead dogs, and half-buried corpses, universal joy and 
satisfaction reign. Had the Chinese continued to administer 
the conquered regions of Eastern Tibet on the lines initiated 
by Chao Erh-fcng, the natives w-ould perhaps in time have 
become reconciled to Chinese rule. But ever since the 
Chinese revolution of 191 i-ta the Government of Re¬ 
publican China, while formulating in theory an excellent 
poliev providing for the unit^' and equality of ireatnient of 
the ‘^Fivc Races" (ChbiiSe, Manchus, Mongols, Mahome- 
dans and Tibetans), have unfortunately l^n too pre¬ 
occupied with otlier matters to pay any attention to Tibetan 
affairs and have left the administration of the frontier districts 
in the hands of a few militarv adventuress, who have mb- 
governed and oppressed the Tibetans of the regions under 
riieir control. As a result of years of tyrannous misrule, 
which has grown worse from year to year, scarcely a single 
native of Eastern Tibei,outBide the staffs of the yamens, was to 
be found when hostilities were resumed last year who did not 
promptly desert the Chinese and welcome the advancing Lhasa 
Lldiers as liberators, Thb wts one of the principal reasons 
for the completeness and suddenness of the Chinese collapse. 

Over the Ivalon Lama's residence, a small Tibetan house, 
floats the banner of Tibet, a yellow flag bearing a derice like 
a lion in green, with a white snow mountain and a sun and 
moon in the comer. The Kalon Lama himself S who has been 
at the head of the Tibetan army on the frontier for the past 
five or six years, is a middle-aged monk of commanding 

^ See riaieXXXl, 
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appear£ince and stature, with featumes showing great intel¬ 
ligence and rehnement. He is at present absolute autocrat 
of all the Tibetan-controlled parts of Kam, which he ad¬ 
ministers with efficiency and justice, and ivhere he is uni¬ 
versally respected and obeyed without question^. 

The siege of Chamdo was a terrible tragedy for the Chinese, 
though a just retribution for the folly of their leaders In pro¬ 
voking a resumption of hostilities with the Tibetans, (^ce 
the investment was completed, the final surrender was only 
a matter of time. The position, surrounded as it is on three 
sides by large rivers, is a strong one against an enemy un¬ 
provided with artillerv; its w'cak side is the north, where the 
liills slope down to the ruined monastery behind the town. 
After the investment had been completed in February the 
fighting was mostly confined to these hills, the commanding 
positions on which w^re scubbomlv defended by the Chinese, 
only to be forced one by one by the Tibetans. Both parties 
fought behind stone sangars {I^ztitgra in Tibetan, Chatzu in 
Chinese) instead of in trenches. The Tibetans gradually 
advanced their stone barricades closer and closer, until they 
were almost within a stone's throw of the Chinese positions 
round the ruined monastery. Then they brought up a small 
mountain gun which thev Kad captured, from the Chinese at 
Draj'a (it was served by Chinese gunners, w'ho were apparently 

S iite ready to fight for anyone wbo paid and fed them). 

eneral P eng, the Chinese Commander, thereupon sur¬ 
rendered unconditionally, and the Tibetans entered the town. 

Of the garrison, consisting of about a thousand Chinese 
soldiers, more than half were killed or died of disease, while 
the unwounded remainder liave been marched off to Lhasa 
as prisoners of war in the wake of their colleagues of other 
battalions captured earlier^. General P'eng is h«ing detained 

* Tht* Government of Tibet is Isrsfcly tn the bundA e CiJuncil, calJod 
tltt Kmha^ composed of four ooufidUofSj nilrd of whom tkrec arc 

]B 3 rmen and Qtic ^ clene, Vhh dt^nc councillor is known ma tbe Kalon T.-£iJTia, 
the wonl mratitni; ** Oirnjnaridin^ Minuter Priest'*; be is usuoJl^ iddrcssed 
^ SmMHg Ckemfm (''Great Lord of tbi; Land**)* and is one m the most 
important pef«ori4^es in Tibet, 

^ All these prlBOfLci^ were sub&cqurnlly repstristed by the Tibetan Gov'em- 
mrnt ufe ana wund ma tadU, Burma and Yunnan to their homes in 
chuan; h'tvm typical of the confuaed situation that theyshoui-d have been 
inud in their pntise* tKf the ^ood treatment and atwirion they received on 
ihe journey until they im?3^ied the Buttria^Yunnafi fmntlef into Yuoiianp 
where they vrm pdiiied and rubbed by soldiers and bri^dt on the road. 
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with hk Tibetan wife and fanuly in a monastc^ near by 
pending the receipt of orders from Lliasa as to his disposal. 
Although the Tibetans are very incensed against him, both 
on account of his past actions, which include the destniction 
of the Chamdo moiiastcrv some years ^o, and on, account 
of his recent attitude which resulted in a resumption of 
hostilities, the Ivalon Lama is treating him well and it is 
understood that his life is in no danger. Of the four Chinese 
battalion commanders in Chamdo during the siege, one has 
been removed to Lhasa as a prisoner, one was killed in action, 
one committed suicide by jumping into the river at the time 
of the surrender, and one is still detained here. 

On tlie whole, the Chinese seem to have put up a good 
defence. We went over their fortifications behind die 
monastery, which were in places only a hundred yards or so 
distant from the nearest Tibetan barricades, and found them 
covered with bullet marks and littered up ivith erapt)' cart¬ 
ridge cases. 

dlie Tibetans have undoubtedly behaved very' well at 
Chamdo, treating their Chinese military prisoners with 
humanity and kindness, judging by oriental standards, and 
leaving the civilian Chinese unhariticd, except for a little 
mild tooting when the victorious Tibetan sutdiery first 
entered the town. This seems, on the face of it, all the more 
remarkable in vi<nv of the atrocities committed by both sides 
during Chao Erh-feng’s campaigns and the subsequent fight¬ 
ing in 1^12-13-14. The explanation lies in the fact that the 
Tibetan troops who are now operating on this frontier against 
the Chinese and who have just taken Ch^do are Lhasa 
regulars under comparatively good discipline, and not the 
local lamas and tribesmen w'ho Fought the Chinese so bitterly 
in former campaigns. Although many Chinee were shot 
during the actual siege, I have not heard of a single instance 
of a Chinese being Mled since the surrender. The soldier 
prisoners were all properly fed, and even provided \^*ith a 
little rice and a few rupees apiece before being sent into 
Tibet. The civilian Chinese are at present moving freely 
about the town carrying on tlieir usual business, each with 
a ticket on his arm, showing that he has been registered at 
the Tibetan headquarters. 

The Chinese here blame four men for all th«r misfortunest 
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General P'eng, two of his battalion commanders, and a 
renegade Tibetan named Gara Lama; they are alleged to 
have arranged to attack the Tibetans with the object of in¬ 
vading Tibet and looting the riches of the monasteries in die 
interior of the country* 

(The Kalon Lama states that he is anxious that the Chinese 
i^ his liands should be well treated in accordance ^vtth the 
precepts of his religion; he says the Tibetans have no quarrel 
with the Chinese as Chinese, or -with the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, but only with a certain class of Szechuancse, whom 
they accuse of having raided and laid waste their lands, burnt 
their holiest monasteries and temples, and killed laymen and 
priests alike. The Chinese Ta Tsung T'urtg ("the Great 
Presidentw’ho, they understand, has taken the Emperor's 
place, must, they say, be ignorant of the pmceedings on the 
frontier of recent years, and of the cruelties perpetrated on 
the Tibetan population by the Sxechuancse military* The 
Tibetans say that they want nothing better than to live 
at peace ivitli the Chinese and enjoy the benefits of 
Chinese trade; but after their experiences of the past few 
years, they refuse to submit to the direct rule of Chinese 
olhdals. 

( When one considers the state of law and order and com¬ 
parative economic prosperity now prevailing in Autonomous 
Tibet and compares the same ivith the chaotic conditions 
reiming in Western China, where the people are groaning 
unaer me misrule of military satraps and being harried by 
countless brigands, one must admit that there is justificatioTi 
for the Tibetan contention that they should be left in peace 
to manage their own affairs* As regards the relative state of 
a^atrs in Tibetan and Chinese-controlled territory in Kam, 
as long ago as 1894 General Bower wrote (in Across Tibet) 
as follows: 

( Towards thft end of ttie march we crossed a brid|^ and entered a country 
under tht Dev* Zhnng's^ jurisdiction. The change in the attitude of the 
people tvna ^ once apparent: the identical people under the rule of China 
ditfer enormously from those under Lhasa, The Lhasa Govcmmeni may 
not be a strong' one; but compared to the Chinese U seems so; thieves 
instead of being the rule are the exception* and the people can certainly be 
restrained and kept in order by those in authority over them* A good deal 
of it tnay be owing 10 the fact that the Tibetan of high rank is superior to 

' Deba Shatg tneom the Lhasa Government. 
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tfac Chinese mandarin, in inicllect hb equs], in strength of character his 
superior} there b a nnue healthy tone about him than about the Ur'frroij of 
ihe Celestial Empire, ) 

I’he conditipn of the tvounded here is ven'^ pninfiil. In 
the absence of any kind of medical treatment, their wounds, 
now man y ueeks old, arc all in an advanced state of putre¬ 
faction, and the stench from the houses where they are 
lodged poisons the air of the neighbouring streets. Both 
sides are largely armed witli an ancient Mauser, which hres 
a soft lead bullet the size of one's finger; and the condition 
of a limb which receives one of tliesc missiles and then re¬ 
mains without any sort of treatment for three or four weeks 
may be imagined. The wonder is that so many of them have 
survived these wounds; but both Chinese and Tibetans up 
here seem to be very hardy and tenacious of life^ 1 have 
visited the so-called hospitals, old temples where the men 
lie on the bare ground with their suppurating wounds oozing 
pus on to the mud floor, and have ^stributed all ray small 
stock of drugs, bandages, and cigarettes amongst them. The 
Kalon Lama lias agreed to my request that the American 
missionary doctor at Batang should be invited to tend them^, 
if 1 can arrange for him to visit Chamdo, and has promised 
in reply to my representations to permit all who recover to 
return direct to Szechuan or Yunnan, instead of sending 
them into Tibet as prisoners-of-war; this assurance has done 
more to cheer up these wTecks of humanity than anything 
else I have done for them. 

There is much military activity at Chamdo at present, 
caravans of supplies coming and ^ing, troops drilling, and 
arms being repaired and overhauled, and it is evident that 
the Tibetans propose pressing their advantage and continuing 
their advance towards Szechuan. Troops are now being sent 
fonvard in two directions, south-east against Batang and east 
into De-ge. On the former road they have, I am told, already 

^ In chis cjonnection bt- rudde of the TlbcW) cuetom of 

pimkbinLK by rmjtilntmn. Eitccpi in waif are there k ihr imjal Buddhist 

reluctance w talcing life amcn^i the peoples of Eastern Tibtr, ajid ciimiimiB 
SVC mutiiiitcd father chan exKzuicd, arnpucationi oX the hnjid^ and feel 
cDTrvmorL pimishmcnia for serious offencM. Tbe&r qpcranoni arc 
done At tho jiolnls, and friend* starid by witli pots of boding burccr into whiii 
the stim^ «Te thmsc to stop tbr ble^tng. 

* Dr ohdtdn, of the Amerkan Minion it Batifmi;, ChacniiD in due 

fpuric, perfocincil a nuinber of m^jor operations and saved a gmrat inany 
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taken Markam Gartok (Chinese Chiangka), and expect to he 
in Batang shortly; on the latter road ilie;)’ have reached 
and tx^cuplcd De-ge Gonchen, and are advancing thence 
towards N)^on? and Kanze. 

There is really little to stop the Lhasa Tibetans from 
advancing up to Tachienlu, which many of thein allege to 
be their objective. But the Chinese will never surrender 
their claim to the Batang-Litang stretch of country^ which 
hnis been nominally a part of Szechuan for tw'O centuries; 
and, unless we succeed in making peace immediately, before 
the Tibetans have advanced any further, years of bitter 
frontier warfare must result. 

I'he 7 'ibetan advance would best have been arrested on the 
old historical frontier line between Markam and Batang and 
between Chamdo and De-ge. Now it is probably too late to 
stop them even on the line of the Yan^e, if it is true that 
they have crossed that river and taken De-ge Gonchen (the 
capita] of De-w), 

The Kalon Lama, after much argument, states his readi¬ 
ness to neg^itiate peace if a Chinese representative can he 
found with whom he can discuss terms; otherwise his forces 
must, he says, continue their victorious advance. 

^On the Tibetan side the position is simple enough; tlte 
Laton Lama is Commandcr-in- Chief of all the Tibetan 
forces and all the various 1‘ibetan leaders on the frontier w'ill 
obey him without question) On the Chinese side, however, 
the situation is very dilJ^ent; Western China and the 
Szechuan Frontier Territory are controlled by several mutu¬ 
ally independent militarj' Chiefs, each of whom Is probably 
hostile to and indifferent to the fate of the others; while the 
distant Peking Government baa no control whatsoever over 
the Western Provinces, and is perhaps, for the moment, in* 
different as to what may happen on the border. 

Apart from the majestic figure of the Kalon Lama, we 
have met a number of interesting people amongst the Tibetan 
officers here, including no less man three Daboti {Generals 
or Colonels in the regular army of Tibet), One of these latter 
is a kodak enthusiast, and we had to submit to being photo¬ 
graphed in various groups. The pictures were developed the 
same ei'cningand turned out very well. The fact of the matter 
is that these Tibetan officers from Liusa and Shigatse, whom 
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the Chinese profess to regard as savages, are nowadays more 
civilised and better acquainted with foreign things than their 
equals in rank amongst the Chinese military of Western 
Szechuan. The reason for this state of afiPairs lies in the fact 
that it is much easier for the Tibetans of Central Tibet to 
come and go between Lhasa and India than it is for a native 
of Western Szechuan to visit Shanghai or Hankow. 

Another interesting figure we met at Chantdo was an 
indixidual named the Sobo Gegen (meaning the Mongol 
Teacher), who combined the duties of instructor in Russian 
military drill and general factotum to the Kalon Lama. A 
nadve of the extreme west of Mongolia, on the Ui^Siberia 
border, he liad spent a number of years in the service of a 
Russian officer, with whom he had travelled in Tibet, China, 
Russia and Japan, and had many interesting experiences to 
relate. 

We leave to-inorro’w for Batang to see W'hat can be done 
towards making peace, and shall take with us a number of 
Chinese civilian refugees whose release the Kalon L.ama has 
sanctioned. I was at first afraid that it would be impossible 
to get through the opposing lines on the main road, and that 
it would be necessary to make a d^our through the neutral 
territory of Yunnan as we had done through the neutral 
territory of Kokonor. The Tibetan Authorities, howc\’er, say 
that thi^' can make the necessary arrangements and assure us 
that it will be all rigJit. We have a short breathing space in 
which to see what can be done toivards making peace, as the 
Chinese at Batang are said to be averse to fighting if they can 
possibly avoid doing so, while the Tibetan troops will not, 
for the moment, advance beyond the boundary of ^larkam, 
where they are awaiting reinforcements from Chamdo. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FROM CHAMDO TO BATANG BY THE MAIN ROAD ViA 
DRAYA AND MARRAM GARTOK 

A Tibetan qrmy on the march—The Ip e La {15^300 feet)—Mpmiots^Riiincd 
villous of Draym—PruycjB for rain end lint tveuther—The Gam Lb 1 16^000 
Draya Jjantdim—The Lama Ruler of Draya arid ihc Chinese uiogifi- 
tole—Clunete tm their way out of "I’ibet—EacirdmjL» taclicR of 

the I'ibetana—The Shepu La (15,500 feet)—More n=fujjM5—The Gaugao 
La (15,200 feet}—Marliarn Giirtok—The Ccri'cmor of Markam and a 
Chinese General—Ctmtiuaion of a monthrruoe—Cmsaing the frontier into 
Chinese territory—The boundary a Tone—Descent to the Yangtze and aniv^al 
in Batmj^—Frotcytant and Catholic Mbsiona—^PrcearidnaposicioTi of CMne$e 
BE Bitaiig—DLfBciilttea of peace-maldniE cywmg to destrurtioii of tclegrainh 
lines—Lapse of month's truce and departure from UatanK for F?cace iiegotla^ 
tiona At Chitndo. 


May 28. At Drava. 

After reforming our caravan by procuring some netv ponies 
in exchange for those of our animats which were too ex¬ 
hausted to proceed, we left Chamdo on the 22nd. Most of 
the inhabitants seemed to Itave turned out to see us ofF^ 
including a pidful tittle deputation of Chinese wounded, 
hobbling along on sticks and crutches, who had struggled 
out to say good-bye and to remind us of otir promise to 
procure them asjdstance and a speedy repatriation to Szechuan. 

Our first day's march took us down the Mekong for three 
miles, and then up a side raWne, over a steep little pass called 
the ^dri La (14,200 feet), and down the other side to a 
hamlet called Mengpu. 

We are now following a portion of the main road from 
Lh^ to China, on wSch the stages are short and well 
defined and provided with official rest-houses. 

The next day we reached the hamlet of Bomde {Chinese 
Paotun), the trail leading down one rapine nearly to the 
Mekong, and then up another. Bomde, having been the 
scene of one of the earlier lights between Chinese and 
Tibetans at the beginning of the year, was mostly in mins. 
By seizing it the Tibetans, who had crossed the jClekong by 
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an ice bridge in the neigh boiirhcKK), had cut the ma in Une of 
communicatiotia of the Chinese at Chamdo. 

Wc found ourselves travelling this portion of the road in 
the company of the Tibetan reinforcements bound for 
JMarkam Gartok and the attack on Batang. This Tibetan 
army on the march resembled a migrating 'I artar horde, and 
the way was often blocked by the trains of yak, laden with 
women, children, tents and household impedimenta. The 
soldiers, however, are well behaved, and are eirndently on 
good terms with the local people, who seem to be w'llling 
enough to supply them w'lth everything they want. The 
commanding General, the Ragashar Dabon, travels in some 
state, richly attired in silks and mounted on a fine mule, 
accompanied by a bodyguard of cavalry, and preceded by 
standard-bearers, trumpeters, and bagpipe-menh This regf- 
metit and their commander come from Lhasa, but many of 
the men, having been on the frontier a tong time, seem to 
hav'e taken Kamba tvtves. At Bomde they were camped all 
around us in small family groups-, I exchanged visits with 
the Ragashar Dabon, an intcUigimt Tibetan gentleman and 
a scion of a well-known Lhasa family. 

On Mav 24 tve crossed a big pass, the Ipi La (in Chinese 
Kulong Shan, or ** Hole Mountain," so named from the holes 
In the cliffs near by), height 15,300 feet, whence we dropped 
down into a ravine, and, passing round the shoulder of a 
grassy mountain dotted with pine trees, descended into a 
valley to reach Bagung, a hamlet perched up on the hillside 
with a rest-house in tlie valley below. This place lies in Drava 
State. 

On this march we saw many partridges, hares and mar¬ 
mots. Two small yellow Tiberan dogs, resembling beagles, 
and said to be a special breed of hunting dog from Gongbo 
in South-east Tibet, have been presented to us. They chase 
every marmot they see into his hole; one they happened on 

^ The Dab/ftt tG’tnenl ar Colonel in the "Tzbetmn artny^ iitcnilJy ‘‘Lord d 
the Arrow") ncmniiuily commatiidk 500 men; on the franldcr irt prfrfient they 
BKfn to comm^d a many more^ probably owirk? to the local lovie* 
attached Ip liicir fonces; thty are ofheera of the 4th rank. Bdo’n- the Da^n 
b ihc militairy hietan::hy arc the Rub^n^ and Shingo Cma^ra^ captain? 

and IkutvnBnt&X holding ttb, 6di and 7th rank and comniandbff 150, foo 
and w nwn respectively. The Tibetan militBjy aro very fond of the l^dj^ip«« 
whidi appear to be the narbnM Loaliuinent. 
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sufficientiy far from his earth to catch him in the open; but 
to our surprise die marmot sat up, w'lmtted and made faces, 
and the dogs did not dare to tackle him. 

From Bagung, there b a good road down the level valley 
of the Me Cbu, past a small monastery, to the villa^ of 
Wangka, where we were met by a small Tibetan oflicial be- 
ionging to Draya State. He had Just returned to his post, 
on the withdraw’al of the Chinese, Mter eight years of absence 
in Central 'I’ibet, and ^^ill shortly be followed by the Chief 
Reincarnation of Draya and other lama ofHcials, 

The villages in this valley, as indeed throughout Draya, 
are in a very ruined condition, the result, not of the present 
hostilities, but of the fighting of 1^12-13—14. These rebclliona 
were suppressed with the severities and atrocities customary 
in this ^\'ild border warfare, and the natives haveslnecsuffered 
severely from the oppressive rule of the Chinese mtlttary. 
The Drayawa have the reputation of being, after the Clian* 
trengwa^j the most irreconcilable to Chinese rule of all the 
Kamba tribes. 

Two or tliree miles below Wangka the trail leaves the Me 
Chu, which flows south, and turns up a ravine to the cast to 
reach a steep little pass called the Dzo t..a (14,500 feet), from 
which it descends to another river flowing south, and then 
turns up a side ra\inc to a hamlet called Gam (Chinese 

The country in this neighbourhood had been suffering 
from drought. The lamas prayed for rain and it rained. Then 
the Tibetan army protested, on the ground that their military 
operations, the object of w'hich tvas the ejectment of the 
Chinese troops, were of more importance and of greater 
interest to the local people than the state of the crops. The 
natives endorsed this riew, and asked the lamas to pray for 
the rain to stop. So the fine weather and the drought now 
continue. 

On May 27th wc crossed the big Gam La (Chinese Angti 
Shan) in fine weather, and descended dowm a long straight 
ravine to Draya. l*lie Gam La b the biggest pass we have 

J 'et crossed. I made it over 16,000 feet high. The ascent 
rom the Gam sitk b rather steep and difficult, with a good 

* The af Cb^trunp tHfluingH:h*cng m Chimin) wli& ihc 

raintry of the ivm. 
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deal of snow and ict at the present season; the descent is 
easy*. 

The road from Lhasa to Tachienlu is one of the most 
ancient and important of the highwys of Asia, and at the 
same time one of the most arduous roads in the world. A big 
pass has to be crossed nearly everv day, 

Drava, or more properly Draya Jyamdun, i.e. the Jyamdun 
in Dra^'a (in Chinese Chaya), is a desolate-looking place, 
the principal feature being, as at Chamdo, the gaunt ruins of 
the once splendid monastery. The destruction of these great 
religious institutions by the thinese has done more than any¬ 
thing else to rouse the hostility of the Tibetans against the 
Szechuanese. The place lies in a kind of basin formed by the 
junction of three streams, which combine to flow south and 
west to the Mekong, and is surrounded bv absolutely bare 
zuountains of red and yellow sandstones and shales'. The 
elevation is about j2,000 feet. 

Draya Jyamdun is the capital of the lama-ruIed Tibetan 
State of Draya, which covers a considerable area of country 
on both sides of the Mekong. Chao Erh-feng established a 
Chinese magistrate here in WO, having expelled the lama 
oflicials, who fled to Lhasa. The Chinese occupation was, 
however, limited to that portion of the State lying east of the 
^Ickong river, the latter serving as the frontier line in this 
neighbourhood from 1911 to 1917. .A battalion of Chinese 
troops ^ed to be stationed here. When General P’eng opened 
hostilities with the Tibetans at the end of 1917, he ordered 
this force to advance by a road leading ■west across tlie 
Mekong into the Tibetan district of Eashii in the Salween 
valley, in conjunction with hb other two columns advancing 
from Ends ^d Riwochc. The Draya battalion duly advanced 
across the river, and were met anil routed fay the Tibetans, 
who then pursued them back to Dray a and captured the whole 
battalion with scarcely a fight. 

We ivere received here bv the chief lama official (as at 
Chamdo, called the TsungJrabaY, who had just returned 

' RodchUI ijovntfy thnaish Mongolia and Tibet) makes the height flf the 
Gsm La 1516144 Hnd of Jyundun ti joo feflt: v^hich ] bcllevt 

t& be Too tow. Hue rtfer^ to this puss as one of the most fomijdible on the 
road Itom China to Lhafia, mid wy* delayed for dayi at Gain 

becKtffic it waa blodttd with snow. 

^ Sec foomotc on p. 115 and PIdte XXXL 
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from Central Tibet to resume his position at the hesad of the 
administration, and by the former Chinese battalion com¬ 
mander wiio had also been magistrate. The position of tfie 
latter is peculif^. He b actually a prisoner, having been per¬ 
mitted to remain here, instead of being marched off with his 
men to Lhasa, apparently as a favour for having surrendered 
so readily. Together with the Tsangdruba he came out to 
meet us, well mounted and followed by quite a retinue of 
Chinese, though the latter were unarmed. SubsequentlY he 
entertained us and the Tsangdruba witli a dinner, in tlie 
course of which he expatiated at great length on his kindly 
feelings towards the Tibetans and on the reluctance with 
which he had taken up arms against them under the orders 
of his superior officer. The lama, a benevolent-looking old 
gentleman, treated liim with every respect. But when he 
came to the point, which was that he wanted the Tsang- 
druba’s permission to return uHth us to Szechuan, the latter 
refused to let him go, pleading the absence of the Knlou 
Lama's written authority to that effect. 

Subsequently, after much argument and dbeussion, it was 
agreed that his Chinese wife and family, and the civil 
secretaries of his yamen, should be permitted to join our 
band of refugees, and they will therefore leaw tvith us to¬ 
morrow^. 

All is peaceful here, and the local people are evidently 
oyerjoyed to be once more under their former lama rulers. 
We are well housed in a Tibetan building, which used to be 
the residence of the Chinese official. The Tsangdruba lives in 
a small monastery which survived the Chinese occupation. 
-■\part from these buildi^, and another large Tibetan house 
w'hich is used as the omcial rest-house, the place is almost 
entirely in ruins. 

jhtne 4.. At MaKKam Gartok (Chiangka). 

We left Drava on May 39, and marched up the river to 
the hamlet of ftadzi Chinese Lochiatsung). Eiere we found 
three more destitute Chinese in hiding from passing Tibetan 
troops, one being the former Chinese 7 'oMu (the rest-house 
keeper in charge of the official mail and courier semee), 

* Thw Chinese bsthilkin crnmnEndeT wss later oH;, after ihe caocluiim of 
nllDieetJ !o relurti m CJihui by the Vunnaxi raid. 
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They were living on doles of isamit! from the villagers. As 
no one seemed to object, we allowed them to attati them¬ 
selves to our party. ^ . 

Our progress was by now begmning to resemble the 
exodus trom Egypt, anti our party, swollen to lat^e propor¬ 
tions, and encumbered with tne wives, children and Baggage 
of the refugees, covered on the march many miles of road. 
It is dificult to provide transport for so many people. All 
who are able to do so march on foot; the rest are pmvided 
with ula yak, whose rate of march is about two miles per 
hour or less. The local people are on the vrhole very com¬ 
plaisant about providuig these animals, which we have no 
authority to requisition and for which they receive little or 
no payment, the refugees being mostly destitute or pro¬ 
fessing to be so. It appears that the natives are not sorry to 
see th^ exodus of Chinese, and are therefore ready to provide 
the neoessarv uln yak to further what they consider so worthy 
an undertaking. The refugees themselves are not very afraid 
of the natives; but are nervous when they meet the Lhasa 
soldiers. 

Beyond Radai the road crosses an easy pass, the Puchung 
La (13,700 feet), and then follows down a grassy valley and 
crosses a spur to reach a Aver called the Le Chu^. The valley 
of this stream is followed up south-east for the rest of the 
wav to the hamlet of Atsur, w'here there are a few* fields, 
though the elevation, dose on 13,000 feet, is near the height 
limit for cultivation. 

This place had been the scene of some fighting between a 
company of Chinese troops of the Batang command and the 
advancing Tibetans early in the >w. The Chinese, who had 
been posted here to guard the main road against a Tibetan 
advance on Batang, awoke one morning to find themselves 
surrounded bv the Tibetans, w'ho, having pushed on after 
the fall of Drava, had seized the surrounding heights during 
the night. After a few days’ fighting, ovxr two hundred 
Chinese had surrendered. 

TTie Tibetans displayed the same tactics here as at Chamdo. 

‘ Tbb river probably (Tows directl)' Melton^; bat muy possibly 

Bow twth-weit to join tbt Me Chu just bd«w Draj-a, where there Js a valley 
treadine in that direction, It ia imjKwsiUe to aetiJe thcie poiBli by ciwj^TV 
smwnBrt the iiariv«, n they ■« alweya to vaeue about gcosraphtcal 
dcT^ib, 
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Draya, Toba and other places where they met the Chinese 
forces this year, that Is to say, they inaae no attempt at a 
direct attack, but tvere content to occupy the commanding 
positions on the hills all round, and then snipe the Chinese 
camped in the village below until the latter surrendered. 

At Atsur our party was again increased, this time by some 
Chinese secretaries and tlte native wfe and family of the 
former Chinese magistrate of Gonjo (Chinese Kungchtieh. 
the district lying east of Draya), who have been in Itiding 
near by. The magistrate hunseliF appears to have escaped 
aert^ the Yangtze before the Lhasa Tibetans arrived. 

The refug^, who are mostly in a state of semi-collapse 
from the amdeties and hardships they have undergone, keep 
on coming to me for medicine, usually, more sitneo, to cure 
some niysieriom Aria (“fire”) in their insides. The habit of 
taking medicine is a national characteristic of the Chinese, 
who thus proride an excellent market for the vendors of 
patent pills of all kinds. Unfortunaiely, my small stock of 
drugs is almost exhausted. 

From Atsur the trail leads south over another diride, the 
Shepu La (t 5,500 feet—according to Rockhill 15,000), a high 
biiteasy pass, and descends to the liamlct of Asenyew'ango (in 
Chinese Shihpankou), lying in the valley of another stream 
flowing west to the Mekong, This pass is the boundary 
between Draya and Markam. 

The next stage, to Rusho, b rather a long one for Tibetan 
travel. The road continues south over a small pass, and 
descends, through a pleasant rarine amongst pine woods and 
grassy mountains of red sandstone, to a group of farms called 
Aratang lying on a sort of plateau. Here one turns east to 
cross another easy pass, and descends dowm a wooded gorge 
to a large valley which is followed up to Rusho (Chinese 
Lishu), a village and a small monastery. 

Here we found a few hundred Tibetan troops, and nventy- 
odd destitute Chinese prisoners, W'ho begged us to secure 
their release. The usual negotiations with the Tibetan com¬ 
mander, tw*o Rubhn (Majors), folJow’ed, with the result that 
the Chinese were eventually permitted to attach themselves 
to our partv- 

Learing Rusho the road foliofws up the stream to its source 
on the Gangso La (also called Nyimo La, 15,200 feet), a big 
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pass with a double summit a mile or two apart ^ This ridge 
ts the Yatigtze-Mekoiig divide. After a long descent down 
an uninhabited vallev we came to a rest-house^ which was 
however, so small and ddapidated that w e went on to a itomad 

camp near by. . , . ■ 11 

The weather on this march was bad, ram, snow and cold, 
and one of the few of our original Tachienlu pomes suit 
remaining] and also the babv of the Gonjo magistrate s wife] 
died on tlie Gangso La, The Chinese refugees spent a most 
miserable night in this camp, the tents bemg insufficient to 
proride shelter for more than a few. I bought two big sheep 
for ten rupees from the nomads, so that everyone at any rate 

got a good meal. ■ r , i 

On June 3 we had only nine or ten miles left bya good 
road down the valley to'reach Markam Gamk (Chin*^ 
Chiangka)^, passing the trail vriiich leads to Samba Druka 
on the Mekong, and tlience to Dra>m Gomba and the Salween 
vallc\', a mile or so before getting in. 

Markam Gartok is a small place consisting of a Tibetan 
D^otig (official residence), a small monastery, and a few 
houses, now mostly burned^ It lies in a flat gra^y valley 
with verv little culuvation at an elevation of about 12,500 foet 

(Rockhifl, 1 2,24®» Bower, 12,99®* 11,9®®)- 

Stream flo^v^ south into Yumian- Previous travellers^ such as 
Hue. Rockhill and Bower, refer to Draya Jyamdun and 
Markam Gartok as towns and considerabie centres of popula¬ 
tion. There b very little left of ^ese places nowadays, as the 
result of ten years of fronrier fighting and unrest- Perhaps 
they will now'revive, if peace b restored on the border. 

The Catholic missionaries were established at Markam 
Gartok for a vKir or two round about i 860 , but were forced 
to withdraw at the time of the Nyarong troubles in 1863 - 5 . 
in 1861 Bishop Thomine and Fatneni Renou and Desgodins 
reached CitaiudOf ivhcrc they wfivc turacd biiLk- Since 
those days, however, the Catholics have never been able to 


* ftoclitill mskra thu paw 6** 

id roabes it t j,o=o f«t bijfh, the name bhepu U, xvhich I mnade 300 ftxt 
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penetrate beyond the old frontier line on the Ningching Shan 
near Qatang^ 

Markam was fornierly a province of Tibet Proper and was 
ruled by a Governor, called the Markam Teji, who was 
appointed by Lhasa^. I'hc Chinese invaded tlie country in 
i^to, e^pe]t^ the Tibetan afhclals, and established a Chinese 
district magistracy, which they called Ningching Hsien, The 
Chinese occupation was, however, limited, as in the case of 
Draya, to that portion of Markam lying to the east of the 
Mekong. When the Lhasa Tibetans recovered the protince 
this year the '^feji, who had been waiting on the other side 
of the Mekong, had only to cross the river to rcstune hia old 
post as Governor at Markam Gartok. 

After their victory at Atsur the Lhasa Tibetans advanced 
rapidly and captured Gartok, with its Chinese magistrate and 
small garrison of Chinese troops, by surrounding it in the 
usual way. 

We were received here by the Teji, a tall dignihed Tibetan 
ofhcial, after the Kalon Lama the most important personage 
in Kam, and also, much to our surprise, by General Liu 
Tsan-ting, the Tunffling {Chinese Commandant) of Batang. 
The laner )iad come here with Dr Shelton, of the American 
Mission at Batang, to attempt to make peace and stop the 
I’ibetan advance by negotiation, 'flie Teji had received them 
as honoured guests, but had mven tlicm to understand ^at 
while there would be no further advance until the Tibetan 
reinforcements arrived, he could not tali peace, pleading the 
absence of the Kalon Lama’s authority to do so. Dr Shelton 
had thereupon returned to Batang, but General Liu liad re¬ 
mained at IVIarkam Gartok in the hope of something turning 

^P; 

In vieiv of the fact that the Kalon Lama had stated that 
be would be willing to negotiate peace if a Chinese repre¬ 
sentative could be produced with whom he might discuss 
terms, 1 have been able after lengthy discussions to induce 
the Teji to sign an agreement wth General Liu, engaging to 
refrain from all hostdities for a period of one month, during 
w'hich time 1 am to endeavour to get into touch by means of 

^ Tffi, according to the llbetBD dicdonaiy, ii n Mongolinq trord, iTM.- 4 niiig 
'hereditary governor’'; peritap-i ii RpreSenta, Jtk* the a relic of tie 

Mongol mvanon of Tibet two ccttmrrea ago. (See Plate XXXtI.) 
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the Bating tciegraph line with the Szechuan Authorities with 
a yk^.v to making a more permanent peace. 

We leave to-morrow for Batang. General Lm w** fallow 
in a fevs- days, as soon as the Teji has obtained the kalon 
Lama’s permissitm to let him go. It is_reco^sed 
an envoy, and not a prisoner; but the Teji, like all the other 
Tibetans on this border, wll do nothing without the kalon s 
instructions. The other Chinese here, the cx-maffistrate, is 
secretaries, and a few civilians and wounded soldiers, are m 
3 different position, as the Tibetans regard them as prisoners. 
However, dv pointing to our lar^ company of refugees, 
collected at different places on the road, 1 have been able lEo 
obtain the release of all of them, with the excepon of the 
magistrate himself. The latter, an elderly gentleman, who 
appears to be dying from the effects of opium, or perhaps 
f^m the lack of it, is being detained pending an enqmnr m 
connection with his alleged mUdeeds and oppression of the 
local people. 

June 15. At Batanc. 

We left Markam Gartok on June 5, and turned up a 
ravine south-east to reach a pass called the Jwong La 
(14,700 feet), whence we descended through pine for^ts^d 
dotvn a vallev to the hamlet of Gusho (Chinese Ku^u). 
,As at Ganot, the barley w'as here just showing above 

road across the Jyarong La is a short cut; the m^ 
road, followed by most traveflers, runs down the Gartok 
river to the south, and then turns east across a low pass to 

reach Gusho, „ .. 

The next stage is a short one, across a small pass covered 

with pine forests called the Lamar La to the of 

Hland^ {Chinese Naniun), where we found the last Tibe^ 
outposts. Arriving early, we push^ on awoss ^e old frontier 
line^ the Bum La (in Chinese IMmgch^ Shan) an 
pass over a bare grassy mountain ndge dmdmg the basins 
of the Gartok river and the Yangtze, and descended to the 
valley of Bum (Chinese Pamutang), 

The Bum La, the frontier between Markam andBatang 
territory, was For two centuries the boundary between China 
and Tib^, from early in the eighteenth century until the 
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Chinese invasion of Tibet early in the twentieth, and is now 
again serving as the temporary frontier line between the 
libetan forces under the Markam Teji and the Chinese 
troops of General Liu's Batang command. From the Bum 
La the frontier line slants south-west over hills and streams, 
crosses the Mekong a short distance above Yenching, and 
continues in that direction until it reaches the meeting point 
of Burma, Yunnan and Tibet on the Salween-Irrawaddy 
divide south of Menkung. 

A boundary stone is said to have been erected on the Bum 
I.«i in the fourth year of the reign of Yung Cheng (1726-7), 
ivhen the frontier delimited by the Manchus; and tne 
imperial Ambans travelling to l.hasa are supposed to have 
made a pracdcc of descending from their chairs when cross¬ 
ing the frontier and ceremoniously inspecting the boundary- 
pi liar. Ail that we could find in ti^ respect was an irregular 
and apparently unhc’ivii slab of sandstone, without any in¬ 
scription on either side, propped up on end near the heap of 
stones marking the top of the pass. A local Tibetan wlio was 
with us pointed to tms slab and referred to it as the daring 
(meaning in Tibetan an inscribed memorial tablet of stone, 
or literally “longevity stone") marking the fnmtier between 
China and Tibet. It is possible that ^e lettering may have 
been worn a^vay by the natural effects of weather erosion 
during 200 years on the soft red sandstone of which the slab 
was composed; moreover It appeared to have been used as a 
target for shooting practice by the Tibetan levies guarding 
the pass. The locd associations connected with this pass as 
the frontier between China and Tibet are very strong, and a 
permanent reversion to the boundary tbe 0/1727 probably 
represents the fairest solution of the boundary problem 
which could be arrived at. 

1 made tlie height of the Bum La 13,500 feet; Rockhill 
gives it as 12,931, Bower as 14420, Mr Rockhill refers to 
the boundary stone as “ a large red sandstone slab half sunk 
in the ground": and adds tliat he was told that there was 
an inscription on it, but on the part below the surface of the 
^ound. Twelve years later, in 1904, Sir A, Hosie, coming 
from the direction of Baiang, was escorted to the ^ot, as 
being the frontier between China and Tibet, by Chinese 
officials; he found no Inscription on the Chinese side; and 
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tt-as not permitted to step across the frontier to examine the 
other face^, 

Pamut^ang is tJie name of a valleVt dotted wth farms and 
hamlets (and for this reason its pfisidon varies on the travel¬ 
ler's map according to which farm he stops in). It lies at tlie 
junction of the Batang-Tibct and Batang-Yunnan roads, the 
latter crossing the Ningching ridge further south, and then 
following down the valley of the Gartok river into north-weat 
Yunnan, 

-About half our refugees, learning tliai the Chinese troops 
stationed at the Yangtsre ferry were pillaging all travellers 
crossing the river, left us here and took the Yunnan road, 
which was reported quiet. It turned out that they had been 
w'ell advised to do so5 for most of those who took the Batang 
road were actually plundered at the ferry, including tire wife 
of the ex-ma^strate 0/ Drava, W'ho lost a large quantity of 
opium and siiver, which, uoiknown to us, she had concealed 
in her baggage. It was certainly very Imd on these mtfor- 
tunate people, who had made the Jong journey from Tibet, 
past the various posts of Tibetan troops, in perf^i safety, 
only to be held up and [pillaged by Chinese soldiers w hen 
they' had crossed me frontier and reached their own coim^*. 

From Pamut’ang the road runs dow-n the valley for nine 
miles to the liamJet of KungtzecUng, just before reaching 
which the stream turns suddenly away to the east, dropping 
down through a deep gorge towards the Yangtze. Beyond 
Kungtzeding a low* ridge ia crossed, and the road then 
descends a tong ravine down to the Y'angtze, the valley of 
which is followed up for a short distance to reach the liamlet 
of Gora {Chinese KungU). 

Descending from Kungtzeding to the Yangtze we passed 
suddenly from spring to midsummer; at the former place 
(12,000 feet) the barley' was only a few inches aboifTe ground; 
down on the Yangtze lin'el (8,500 feet) it vras being harvested- 

In this neighbourhood we met Dr ShelTon,of the American 
iVlission at Batang, pushing on for Chamdo with all speed in 
response to my appeal for medical assistance for the wounded 
there. 

From Gora the road continues up the Yangtze for a few 
miles to the ferry, called Drubanang Druka In Tibetan, and 
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Chupalung in Chinese^ where the traveler crosses from the 
right to the left bsrtk of the river by means of a large ferry 
boat. Here we found the first Chinese outposts, it having 
been agreed that they should remain on the Batang side of 
the Yangtze as long as the Tibetans did not cross the Ning- 
chktg Shan, These were the gentTV' who w'ere holding up and 
plundering passing travellers, a conitnon failing with Chinese 
soldiers in the distant interior of China (where ev'er since the 
Revolution of 1911 soldiers and brigands have but too often 
been synonymous terms). They had perhaj^ some excuse for 
doing so as they Imd not been properly paid for years. 

A furtlier lialf-stage up the Vangt^ brought us to the 
hamlet of Lewa (Chinese Shuimotou). Another of our 
original Tachicnlu ponies died on this march, when all the 
passes had beenstirmoutited and wc were almost within sight 
of the promised land of Batang, 

The Yangtze in this neighbourhood flows in a colossal 
canyon between mountains rising six to seven thousand feet 
almost from the water’s edge. ht> narrow is tis X'alley that 
there is n« room for cultivation except in the mouths of side 
ravines, 'The tributary streams come tumbling down the 
mountain wail from ice-formed “hanging valleys” high up 
and out of sight. The water is a thick yellow in the summer 
but clears to blue in the winter. 

Ail along the Yangtze we received a series of appeals from 
the headmen of the hamlets begging tliat peace might be 
arranged. The com being ripe for han'est, the people were 
in a state of panic and despair, expecting every daj* that the 
fighting would begin and tliat the troops of one side or the 
other would bum their houses and turn horses into their 
ripening crops. The Tibetans of the Batang neighbourhood, 
brides remembering very well how Chao Erh-feng chastised 
the countryside after the lanTa rebellion of 1905, have now 
been accustomed to the Chinese as their mlers for so long 
tliat, in contrast to the natives of other parts of Kam further 
west, they have no very keen desire to act the Lhasa Tibetans 
arrive. Above all they fear hostilities, in which, as they well 
know, they will he the chief sufferers no matter what the 
ultimate result may he. 

On June 9 we covered the remaining eight miles or so to 
Batang. The road leaves the Y’angtze a couple of miles beyond 
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Lewa, crosses a spur» and descends into the valley of the 
Batang river, which is followed for the rest of the way. 

Batang’ Ucs in a small valley plain, carefully irrigated and 
manured and hea^Hly cropped, a rich little oasis In a desert 
of wild mountains. The elevation is about 9000 feet. The 
grain raised here on irrigated land, in this dry sunny climate, 
both wheat and barley, is equal in quality' to the best pro¬ 
duced in Canada, The town consists of a Tibetan ^Hlla^ 
clustering round the two castles of the former native Chiefs; 
near by are the ruins of what was formerly one of the largest 
monasteries of Eastern Tibet. 

The territoiy of Batang was formerly ruled by two native 
Chiefs (^Deha in Tibetan, Tus^u in Chinese), under the 
protection of the Szechuan Authorities, who were repre¬ 
sented by a cornmissariat officer (Liattgiai) and a small 
garrison of troops. The Cltinese took over complete control 
of the administration and established a Chintz district 
magistrate after the suppression of the lama rebellion of 1905, 
when the Chiefs were beheaded and the monastery razed to 
the ground. Another smaller monastery has been rebuilt in 
the neighbourhood. Of the two castles of the former native 
Chiefs, one is occupied by the Chinese officials, and the 
other has been handed over to the Catholic Mission in part 
compensation for the destruction of their property In 1905, 
This may be good business for the mission, but it can hardry 
tend to promote good relations bet^vcen the local I’ibetans 
and the Catholic priest. 

The Tibetans of Batang speak a verj' corrupt dialect, but 
Lima Tibetan is understood. In the same wav that a know¬ 
ledge of Pekingese will take one through China uKth the 
exception of a few of the southern coastal provinces, a know¬ 
ledge of standard, or Lhasa, Tibetan will enable one to make 
oneself understood throughout Tibetan Inhabited regions, as 
well as commanding a certain respect for the speaker in out- 
of-the-w:ay parts. 

An American Protestant Mission and a French Catholic 
Mission are established at Batang. The former, recognisbg 
perhaps that direct evangelisation amongst the Tibetans is 

* Cftll«d Ba by the Tibttftrta; the Ghin«c! hivc recently it the new 

aaine of i^uji Hsicn; the HAienfc-LitftfiHc fimndi of cDtintiy often referred 
to OA B;a L4 by the TJbeEAis (Lnon^ being dialled LetAng m TibetELD). 
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at present hopeless, are en^ged chiedy in medical and educa¬ 
tional work, laying the foundations for possible e^-angcllsation 
later on. 'liiey arc surpassed by no mission in all China in 
respect of the amount of good they do and the sensible 
manner in which they do it. 

Batang is the head (quarters of the Cltinese troops garrison¬ 
ing the southern districts of the frontier ^and their commander 
is to 3]] intents and purposes Governor of all tlie country 
from Litang in the east to Yeiiching on the Mekong in the 
west. These trODps belong to the old Pirn Chila (Frontier 
Force), which has been on the border aver since the days of 
Chao Erh-feng, and are now $0 completely worn out, sodden 
witli opium, and generally demoralised as to be nearly use¬ 
less as a lighting force. 

Food is the all important question here at the present 
time. Batang has for years served as a dumping ground for 
all the disabled, sick, and destitute Chinese in Eastern Tibet, 
who drift in here and somehow or other manage to get their 
names placed on the ofiicial rolls as entitled to public rations. 
This year's events have resulted in a further innuK of destitute 
refugees, such as accompanied us from Tibet; and, in the 
continued absence of supplies from Szechuan, the crops of 
the valley are no longer sufficient to feed the local inhabitants, 
the soldiers and officials, and this parasitic population, 
Money too U very scarce. The soldiers have not been properly 
paid for years; and whenever a few thousand rupees arrive 
from Szechuan and are distributed amongst the troops, they 
vanish immediately to Yunnan in payment for opium. A few 
years ago it w'ould have been easy to raise any reasonable 
amount of silver from the local Chinese or Tibetm merchants 
by means of drafts on Szechuan; now not a single rupee can 
be secured by any means. The foreign missionaries nave to 
go a month's journey into North-west Yunnan to procure 
silver for their needs; and tlie local branch of the Chinese 
Post Offi« is reduced to going round periodically to tlie 
missions and begging them to buy stamps. The Chinese 
officials have raised and spent every rupee that was to be got 
out of the people by means of tax^, forced loans, and other 
exactions, and have already collected and consumed grain 
representing a year’s land tax in advance. .At the time of 
writing the foreign missionaries are going round, at the 
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request of the Chinese Authorities, from house to house and 
farm to farm tn'ing to borrow sufRcient grain to feed the 
soldiers and keep them from looting during the next two or 
three weeks before the new crops are cut and threshed^. 

We ourselves fortunately have ample supplies of food, as 
w*e happen to have brought several sacks of wheat and barley 
with us out of Tibet, where conditions are quite norm^. 

Tachienlu, the seat of the Frontier Commisstoner, lies in 
China Proper, and is separated from Batang and the actual 
frontier by three weeks' journey over wild, mountainous, and 
purely Tibetan country. It is difficult for the Chinese to 
administer the frontier "districts satisfactorily from so distant 
a centre, Chao Erb-feng intended moving the seat of the 
administration to Batang, and built a large yamen down by 
the river near the ruins of the monastery. But since the 
establishment of the Republic in China successive Frontier 
Commissioners, always deeply involved in the politics of 
Western China, have declined to move from so safe a base as 
Tachienlu, where they are in close toucli with Szechuan, 
and burv tliemselvcs in the interior of Eastern Tibet. At 
present Batang is in much closer touch with Yunnan than 
with Szechuan; indeed communication with the latter has 
for the time being ceased to exist. 

We had. hoped to be able on arriving at Batang to get into 
telegraphic commimication w-ith Szechuan, with a view to 
discovering whether and on ivhat terms the Szechuan 
Authorities would make peace with the Tibetans, It tvas, 

* The trlraordmarv static cf disurs* ptevatlinjr in tb* surom^^ Cif at 
BAtmift. the mult oi amritiupd dilituAanM in Wetem Chim srwi th^ 
c^fisequent neglccl af these frontier (^wrisona by the ikcchuiuMe Authodric^^ 
jA well il[umat(ni by thr fdUowiiig extncl from nn open (published In 

the forfign pne^ of ShooKhai at the time) which wna addrwscd to the public 
by m Ameriom missioniuy of Tta iang- ; tht$ gcntlcniAn had worked unceasmgly 
to help thf ChincM Duthonti-« to tide orver end avert a eatiistrophr: 

*" Ti^ the [ntcwati of Ouitese^ Tlbennii and ■feteiHnmj t write the^ word.i+ Owitiji 
tip the between Tib^rui and Chinese in the Wean and Norths and the 

complete oqJlapBr of the Chiiacae Co^'ciruncnt^ the Attuaikin It dhtressiDjir 
TJru? ryfflirifylB uid fcrei^ert of Bailing have worked nijzbr and day in the ixiti^pcftB 
of peace, and the Birciah Cottiu} J* now at Chaindo with Cencnil Liu wtatkin^ far 
a peaceful wcilcmcni. ASl ihc available uumey *jf the Tibetarw+ tlie Chinese and 
the hat been uted up by the ChhwM rJicUU as Soaitf <5r lakcn by force 

directly or mdirectlyr Even in the case of immediate peAce,. iinle«a money it lent 
into to pay the vldicn ami lecum borni-wed unapeakabit -ditiieazi 

ia upc^ m lib I therefore bei; U> 4o what you to lelime th(a di^tTeaainfl 
bttiatkiD. The Btiurtiati ia Very dangereua for aJI^ and many arc de»d tnd dyin« of 
aoimitiein. t ng^ in the mtcccin of all bcK ^‘ 0 \i to brin# the mAner la ihe notice 
of any oBidal wbo it u I posIdoQ hdp-^' 
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therefore, a disappointment to find that no means of 
commimication with Szechuan and Tachienlu existed, the 
telegraph line having been destroyed, and the road between 
Lltang and Batang rendered almost impassable by bands of 
Tibetan Chagba (mounted brigands), who have takes advant¬ 
age of the generm situation to me m every direction. 

I'he prospects of making peace and of stopping a further 
Tibetan advance are, tlxererore, not very bright. The Markam 
Teji, commanding the Tibetan southern column, is under an 
obligation to stay his liand for a month from the day we left 
Gartok. But in the meanwhile, the Tibetan northern column 
is reported to be driving on through De-ge towards Nyarong 
and Kanze, where the main body of the Chinese troops from 
Tachienlu is Siiid to be stationed. Moreover, a regiment 
detached from this northern column is advancing on Batang 
from the direction of De-ge, has surrotinded a battalion of 
troops belonging 10 the Batang command in the usual way 
at a place called Gaji (Chinese Kaiyu), a few marches to die 
north, and ivill doubtless arrive here as soon as the Chinese 
they have surrounded have surrendered. We have sent off 
letters in all directions to the local leaders of both sides ex¬ 
horting tiiem to stop fighting pending the result of our efforts 
to open peace negotiations, and hope for the best while we 
wait for news from Szechuan, whither couriers have been 
despatched. 

June 29. At Batang, 

News is now to hand that the Markam Teji, the month's 
truce which we concluded at Gartok having nearly elapsed, 
is about to resume his advance on Batang and Yenching, that 
the Chinese force surrounded at Gaji is in extremis^ and that 
large Tibetan forces are heavily ei^ged with the Chinese 
near Kanze on the North Road. The Chinese Authorities 
here are in despair, and talk about a general evacuation and 
an attempt to cut their w'ay through the brigand-infested 
country to Litang and Tachienlu; and it is evident that ive 
cannot afford to wait any longer if peace is to be concluded 
at all. Wc liave accordingl'v sent urgent letters to the Markain 
Teji and the Kalon Lama, informing them that General Liu 
and I are leaving for Chamdo at once in order to open peace 
negotiations there, and calling upon tlie Kalon to stop the 
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advance of his troops on all ^nts pending our amvalL 
Having once got to Chamdo and started talking, we hope 
that something may turn up in the meantime; whUe even if 
we fail to get into communication with Szechuan, it may be 
possible to conclude peace separately between the^ Tibetans 
and the ii'ariousChinese military leaders on the frontier. More¬ 
over, our arrivai at Chamdo, whether we are able to negotiate 
immediately or not, will at any rate be a guarantee to the 
various local leaders on both sides, scattered over a vast area 
of the frontier, that peace negotiations are ^nmnely intended, 
and will help to stabilise the situation, which tends otJienvise 
tu change from day to day. Ev'ery mile the Tibetans advan^ 
now makes it more difficult to arrange pea^; since it will 
probably be equally impossible to persuade them to with¬ 
draw' from territory which they have once occupied as to 
induce the Chinese to acquiesce in their remaining there. 
This applies especially to Batang, Litang, Yenching, Nyarong 
and Hor Kanze, none of which tlie Chinese are likely to agree 
to surrender. 

We leave for Chamdo to-morrow, having arranged, in 
order to save time, to travel by a short cut, a little used trail 
leading directly to Draya, thus avoiding the detour to the 
south made by the main road, via Markam Gartok. It is said 
that we can save six or se\'en days on the journey by this road. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in raising sufficient 
funds to transport General Liu and his staff of secretaries, 
interpreters, and attendants to Chamdo. As usual the 
American missionaries liave come to the rescue bv persuading 
the local people to provide the necessarv funds, mosdy in 
the form of bales of tea, on the grounds that the latter are as 
much interested as anyone else in the success of the peace¬ 
making mission. 
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FROM BATANG TO Cli-VMOO BY TIIE SHORT ROAD F 7 A 
JY. 4 S£ GOMBA AND THE ONG CKU VALLEY 

Vhtw from ubovc ihi: Mid Ita robber ttibrS^— 

PdAAjigr of the To L* {15,20a feet) md ibe Dm (15,100 feet) tnd desoejiE 
imo the Otijj Chu veJIey—]yaae Gombsi und Tibetaji troops Wider the 
Rafpi^hor —^The Hlato platenu m Ooojo—AnivaUt Ornya—Reception 

at Chiirudo— A TibeM banqtiet—Chineu Tibetan interpreters—TV Kulou 
Lama^a AJD^C,—Tibetan cuItiiTie—Pcaoe ne^iotsationi—Chinees prraonen 
from —Nc^it from Kenze—Panic amongsl the Chinese at BatEtij^—- 
Tibetan theatricals—Conclusion of provkiofial treaty of peace between 
Chinese fltici Tibeiansn—^Arrivikl of CTiela Chief from ItAnzfr-“Dcparfim; for 
Kau;cc to arrange furtbof tnico at Ron^batsa* 

July 7, At Draya* 

We ieft Batang on June 30, after a stay of exactly three 
weeks. Following do^*n the valley of the ^atang river to its 
confluence with the Yangtze, w'c crossed the latter by fer^' 
at tJie iumlet of Nyugu, anti climbed up the opposite mountain 
side by a steep zigzag footpath for three hours, rising three 
10 four thousand iWt, to reach a small monastery and group 
of farms called Shisongong^ (Chinese Hsisungkung), lying 
on a cultivated slope overlooking the canyon of the Yangtze. 
The barley, already harvested on the Yangtze level, was here 
not yet in ear. 

The situation of Shisongong would be difficult to match 
anywhere in the world. In front the ground falls a\yay almost 
sheer to the Yangtze, thousands of feet below, while behind 
the plnc'clad slopes rise almost as far again to the top of the 
range. Lookup north, the canyon of the Yangtze appears as 
a great Assure in the mountains; to the north-east Batang and 
its fertile little plain, only a few miles distant as the crow 
flies, are in Rill view; while behind Batang, further east, 
towers a huge snow-clad mass, which must be tn^enty to 
twenty-five thousand feet in height. The maip Batang-Litang 
road runs to the south of these snow mountains, to the north 

* TV xmmf (cnninAkion which » ff«piendy met with in Kaatem 

Tibet, ippeari to mcm a cmiivated alnpc abav« a ttver valley. 
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of which lies the country of tJie wild Lcngkashi Tibetans, in 
the unknown upper valley of the Batang river, the latter 
making a complete turn on itself and flowing fir^t north and 
then south past Batang to join the Yangt?^. 

What with my o^vn men and General Lin’s numerous 
secretaries, interpreters, attendants and soldiers, we arc far 
too big a party for comfortable travel. 

On July I we continued to ascend the mountain side in a 
westerly direction through patches of pine forest, until, the 
latter gKing out round ahotit 14,000 feet, we found ourselves 
in a flat, bare, ice-fonned valley, which led by easy gradients 
to the pass, the To La (15,200 feet, being about 7000 feet 
above the Yanetae level). After scrambling down a very 
steep descent me other side, we followed down a ravine 
through dense pine forests to a grassy clearing at the Junction 
of tw'O streams, called Rishisumdo, where we camped at an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet. 

This spot is still in Batang district, and the stream flows 
north-east to join the V^angtae. Near by, to die north-west, 
is a peak called by the Chinese "Three boundary Mountain,” 
because it is the meeting point of Batang, Markam and 
Bangui territory. The main trail into the latter country 
branches off here from the road we were folbiving. Sangeh 
(meaning in Tibetan “Cad Lands,” transUterated by the 
Chinese as Sangai) comprise the country along the Yangue 
north-west of Batang, and is inhabited by a congeries of 
robber clans with no proper ruler, w'ho have from time im¬ 
memorial been in the habit of raiding the more ^ceful 
Tibetans of the surrounding country, more especially those 
of Batang, It was conquered by Chao Erh-feng and given 
by him the name of Wuch'eng district, but is now again in 
the hands of the Tibetans, the magistrate and all the other 
Chinese in the ctmntr) having fled east across the Yangtze 
after the fall of Draya and Gonjo. Sangen is a most difficult 
country to enter or traverse, as it co^lsts of deep narrow 
valleys draining into the Yangtze, divided off by very high 
and ^eep mountains. The only foreigner who has ever been 
there is, 1 believe. Dr Shelton of the American mission at 
Batang, who visited the headmen of the country on a pwee- 
making mission at the request of the Chinese authorities a 
year or two ago. 
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Great changes liave come over the grasfi country during 
the tfiree weeks we were resting at Batang, and we found the 
grass at Rishisumdo already up and wild floivera in bloom, 
as wdl as flowering shmhs, such as the alpine rose, the 
rhododendron, and a purple gorsc. 

On the To La I shot a sort of pheasant grouse, perhaps a 
blood pheasant, a slatey-brown bird with red eyes. These 
birds perch in the pine trees, have a peculiar whistling call, 
and fretjuem the higher mountain slopes near and above the 
tree limit. 

The next stage, from Rishisumdo camp to Ukagang, is 
another arduous march resembling the preceding one, an 
ascent up a pine-clad ravine obstructed by rocks and fallen 
trees, then a steep climb up the mountain side, and hnally 
an easy approach through a fbt valley to the pass, tlie Dm 
La (15,100 feet); whence there b a similar descent down the 
other side to the hamlet of Ukagang (11,400 feet) In the 
cultivated valley of the Ong Chu in Markam. 

The ascents and descents to and from the To La and Dru 
La (as in the case of most Ollier passes in these parts of Kam) 
are markedly didded up into two stages, narrow, densely 
wooded, water-eroded gorges below, and fiat, bare, ice- 
formed valleys above. 

The Oru La is the boundary between Markam and Baiang 
territory, and therefore for the time being the frontier be¬ 
tween China and Tibet. We were met on the further side 
by embs^es of the Markam Teji, Gartok being only a day 
or two’s jotime)' atvay. 

The Ong Chu, an important tributary of the Yangtze, 
takes its rise on the gr^-lands of Gonjo. and Hows through 
Eastern Markam to join the Yangtze just below Drubanang 
Druka. The country lying between the Ong Chu and the 
Y^gtze, crossed on these two marches, is an uninhabited 
vHldemeas of steep mountains densely forested on their lower 
slopes. 

The road for the next stage, from Ukagang to Tara, is a 
good ti^l up the valley of the Ong Chu, which b picturesque 
and thickly wooded. Six miles out an important Nyimaba 
monastery called Jyasc Gomba is passed. Here we found our 
former acquaintance, the Ragashar Dabdn, and hb column 
of Tibetan troops, all prepared for the advance on Uatang. 
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The Tibetans evidently mean to attack the latter from three 
directions, that is to s^, from here, from Hlanditn on the 
main road, and from Gaji and De^ge on the North Road. 
The Dabon received our mixed party verj' amicably, and 
assured us tJiat he would not advance until he received the 
Kalon Lama's orders to do so. General Liu endeavoured to 
induce him to send a letter to Gaji, ordering the Tibetan 
Commander there to cease from hostilities; but this he re¬ 
fused to do, on the grounds that the Tibetan force at Gaji 
belonged to the command of the Shigatse General operating 
in De-ge, whom he, as a Lhasa General, could not approach 
on such a matter except through the Supreme Coraroandcr, 
the Kalon Lama. 

The hamlei of Tara, lying at an elevation of about 12,500 
feel, marks the limit of cultivation in the Ong Chu valley. 

On July 4 we made a very long march of ti^’cnty-five to 
thirtv' miles, travelling fast across grass country all the way. 
.After following up the headwaters of the Ong'Chu valley to 
an easy pass, the Podo Latse Ka, w'here a trail to Gonjo Dzong 
branches off to the northwe descended a long fiat valley to 
the north-west and debouched on to a marshy plain of great 
extent, on the further side of which the nomads had pre¬ 
pared a camp for our reception- Thousands of yah, cows and 
calves were oeing pastured in the neighbourhood. 

This basin-like plateau, on which we were encamped at an 
elevation of nearly 14,000 feet, is called Hlato and t>cIongs to 
Gonjo. It appears to drain west into the Dray a river; but the 
headwaters of streams flowing west to Dray a, south to 
Markani, east to Sangen, and north to Gonjo, are all near by. 

These grassy praines abound in marmots and tailless field 
rats* We also saw the young ducklings of the orange-coloured 
sheldrake, die marshy pools of the plateau being evidently 
the breeding grounds of the latter. 

The next day was cold and rainy. Travelling on the high¬ 
lands of Kam in wet weather is a cold and miserable business 
even in July. Lcav'ing our camp we crossed a small pass and 
descended through a ravine into the valley of die Draya river, 
haldng at a wretched hamlet called Dotse. 

living this place, the main branch of the Draya river had 

^ The nmte Viktu by M, Bonwlai (fit Pimt d d iravfrt Tffitl 
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to be crossed. This was ratlier a difEcult husinesa, as it was 
in flood and ninning like a rapid; the baggage yak were 
almost submerged, but floundered through somehow. The 
trail then leaves the river, which makes a bend to the north, 
and crosses a small pass to reach Radzi, one stage out of 
Dray a Jvamdun on the main road. Pushing on after a short 
rest, wc reached Draya j-esterday evening, and received a 
cordial welcome from the Tsangd^ba and his distinguished 
prisoner, the ex-Chinese magistrate and commandant, 

I'lere we received, much to our relief, a letter from the 
Kalon Lama stating that, in response to our urgent represen¬ 
tations, he had issued orders to all his Commanders to cease 
from hostilities everywhere, and that he would hold his hand 
at any rate until we Iiad arrived in Chamdo. General Liu 
immediately sent copies of this letter to all the various Chine^ 
leaders on the frontier. This gives us a breathing space in 
which to see what can be done, and relieves us of all im¬ 
mediate anxiety. The Chinese are apparently ready to stop 
fighting for the moment at any rate; while the word of a high 
Tibetan ofliciat can be implicitly trusted, and the Kalon '3 
authority is such that his orders are unquestionably obeyed 
by all classes of Tibetans^. 

July 15, At CaWiaxJ. 

We left Draya on July 9 and returned to Chamdo by the 
main road along which w'e had travelled a month before. 

We crossed the big pass, the Gam La, in fine vreather, and 
found it almost free of snow. On the Ipi La, how’ever, we 
encountered a snowstorm, and, though the season of the 
year was midsummer, the pass w'as covered with several 
mches of snow. 

We eventually reached Chamdo yesterday, and were met 
outside tlie towm by Tibetan officials and a guard of honour. 
After drinking tea and exchanging cirilities in the tents 
pitched for our reception, we rode on across the Szechuan 
bridge into the town. Our entry was quite an imposing 
affair. First came the mounted escort of Tibetan soldiers 
followed by the Tibetan officials on their gaily caparisoned 
mules ; then myself with my followers ranged fore and aft in 

* U fiubiequcntly tUTtictl oui tivpt iHc issiUr iif orders, ra&tkcd the 

ctid of the c&mpBLtgQ whiriii eight or sutic tno-oniiu 
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the usual Asiatic way; and then General l/iu in the midst of 
his retinue of secretaries and soldiers. All Chamdo had turned 
out to meet us, including a number of the Chinese wounded, 
legless ^ armless, and otherwise mudlated; these latter repre¬ 
sented the handiwork of, and owed their lives to. Dr Shelton, 
who had come and gone during our absence in Batang. 


July 21. At CwAMDO, 

are now waiting to hear from Szechuan whether the 
Chinese Authorities there desire to in^c peace, and if so, 
tiic terms on which they would be willing to do so. In the 
meantime, however, fighting has everywhere ceased, and we 
have arranged for the Chinese garrison which has been be¬ 
sieged at Gaji to withdraw unmolested to Batang. 

General Liu is quartered in the rar-infested yamcn haunted 
by the ghost of the decapitated General Nieh, in which we 
were lodged on our prevnous visit, while we have settled 
down in a large Chinese temple. 

Chamdo, after a lapse of ten years, has become once agam 
a purely Tibetan centre. Work has been begun on the re^n* 
struction of the great monaster^'L Tibetan money, silver 
iruNgka (value three to the rupee), and Lliasa printed paper 
notes for small amounts, have already ousted the Chinese 
copper cents, which had been introduced of recent years 
at the larger centres on the frontier, such as Batang and 

Chamdo-. ,? t' v t. 

The weather here is pleasant, much like that of an English 
summer; the Tibetans say the climate resembles that of 

Lhasa. - . ^ 

On the 19th and zoth the Kalon Lama entertamed General 
lJu and myself, and our respeefive followers, with two days’ 
continuous feasting, which is, it appears, the^Uiasa fashion 
of welcoming honoured guests. The entertai^ent started 
about nine in the morning with a banquet, continued through 
the day with conversation and light refreshments, and closed 
in the evening with another feast. On the following day the 


> S« Plate XLVIIL ... . 

* Apart from the oawlb. nipt® art umremlly cumsni m Tibet and tte 
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proceedings were repeated. The whole entertainment was 
very hospitable, but rather exhausting. The food served con¬ 
sisted of the best Chinese dishes with a few special Tibetan 
delicacies. The wines were Tibetan arra (a strong spirit) and 
chang (a light kind of beer brewed from oarley). The 1^1 on 
Lama, who, presumablv for religious reasons, eats and drinks 
nothing but tsamba and buttered tea, partook of none of the 
delicacies provided, but encouraged his guests to enjoy diem- 
selves^. 

General Liu, though (like most Chinese on this border) he 
lias a native consort, speaks veiy Htde Tibetan, and what he 
does know is in the Batang dial^, which is largely unintel¬ 
ligible to people from Lhasa. Our conversatiorLa ^vith the 
Kalon Lama and other Tibetan officials here arc tiierefore 
uauahy carried on by means of Chinese-Tibetan interpreters. 
As very fe^v Chinese officials ever speak Tibetan, or Tibetan 
otHcials Chinese, these interpretei:^, who are often, half-castes, 
play an important part in life on this border. The Tibetans 
call them /ofsozea, or abu^<l^ or twHgrr—the latter being the 
Chinese word futigsMh. One or two are attached to every 
Chinese yamen; they liavc a bad reputation and are supposed 
to be responsible for many of the abuses of Chinese rule. 
Unlike the British official in India or elsewhere in the East, 
it scarcely ever enters the head of a Chinese official that he 
ought to'leam Tibetan because he happens to be serving in 
Tibet. To the average educated Chinese the Tibetans (and 
indeed all non-Chinese peoples, including those of Europe 
and .America) have always appeared as uncouth and uncivil¬ 
ised barbarians by the vcij tact of their inability to speak the 
language of the Middle Kingdom^, 

* Wine £9 never drunk by ftionka of the or reformed^ sect^ wint 

irr uLm strictiy cdibfltic; of the old unrefonned red s^ects^ on Lhf oLher 
hiiutp ip|»if both t 0 dtink wtiie and take wives^ 

• In cnnnifctioFk wlili the iomewhai hagb-banded nitimde of the uvenu^e 

Chineso ofbeial towards of nnti-Chinjeie fane with whom he bas 

lelatkprB, cewpare the faHowing cxznct from Chapter m of Su* Fraitcit 

India cufd - 

' Of the vttimde of ihe Chineae ta the Tibctmi I tCK»% pirlaieuiAr note, for I mi»m 
myself A Reiidcat m «n Itidi^ I'fiiive Stale,rr^One point which iramcdiaceSy struck 
me ibotit li wee its toiEo of hig4^- hafiri#vl riM± . V.vrrry British Kesidoit KiiiV m chair 
ici un Tndlim li^emiEmafi who oontn to vUrt hum, bui I fuiincl that the Cbinete 
HesidiCttt (at Liimi]i did not a chair erai cd the Resent (ef'llbet]. He, Coiin^ 
dtfan^ Memhen of the Kanncid Abbom ul ihc ^eai manasterifif—aU 

hod to fit on eniiuons on the onnin^ whi^ (he Raidenc and hi* Chineie staif nt 
On ehkiirs. En hii rreeptiorL iml di^niauenl of theni be pteHved an equally hich toor 
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Tiic Chinese are handicapped when first learning to speak 
Tibetan by their national inability to pronounce the letter r ; 
thus for "it is not good" a Chinese will say yabo male 
instead of yabo mare : in the same way that he will talk of 
“rice” as "lice” in English. ■ l ■ 

Ofit c^not converse with the K^lon Lama without being 
Impressed with hifi inteUigence and force of character, and 
nearly every remark he makes show's his shrewdness, sound 
common sense, and understanding of men and things, 'i et 
as a lama he presumably believes m the Tibetan theory of a 
fiat world bounded bv mountains at the four comers. But 
after sU there have perhaps been distinguished European 
statesmen in the past similarly imbued wdth reli^ous super- 
sfitiuns of their oivn. Men of character and ability are to be 
found in Tibet, as in China, Europe and America. 

7 One of tlie Kalon Lama’s secretaries helps to pass the time 
by giving me lessons in Tibetan. He is c^Ied the Kadru/ig 
(Henderson’s Tibetan Manual gives the meaning of this word 
v£fy corrcctlv ss **A-D.C* to which is exactly wlisit 

he is). He wears Ids hair fastened up in an elaborate knot on 
die top of his head^ and cairi^ a long turquoise car-rmg in 
his left ear, and uses an ordinary Tibetan pen, consisting 
simply of a pointed piece of wood, with which he writes with 
great ease and rapidity, A Tibetan writer prefers to do his 
work seated cross-leg^ on a rug on the ground, while a 
Chinese WTiter usually sits on a chair at table-, in many 
Other respectshowever^ Tibetan civilisation resernbles the 
Aryan rather than the Chinese* ^'helr alphabet, for instance, 
b an adaptation of the Sanscrit, and their numerals res^ble 
the Arabic, Their calendar is a lunar one, like the Chinese; 
with w'hich, however, it often fails to correspond, appar¬ 
ently owing to tile irregular omission of unlucky days. But 
they use the seven-day week m the Aryan way. and name 

of nitHsrimitr. !Jc did not n«r fnmi hii flb^ » receive th^.w wy BnMh 
HttiMfltwsuld rue lo wcIcutiK tndinii jjentliandi ot h^th ^ 

K^wlrfred thdr on entranw wiA * 

hod djitaiuintt them, he limply “id over ha shimidet m htt inrcriwtter, 

'Tell them 16 V - 1 .. .V 

t M\ the Lha» official* he« wcjir ihcir hair in ffiiA way; the STugntM 
officials, on the Other hntid, wear their Wt hi « son of tpictic wound rmind 

the headt Jama* are alviaj-* cla«H<rop|i™- nrtfl 

* In this the Tibetm* ahow their kauhip with the Malaya, Dutmese aini 
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the days after the sun> moon and pianetSr Sunday za~ 
nyimay Monday za-dmoa^ Tuesday za-migmaty Wednesday 
za-hlagbu, 'rhursday za-purba^ Friday za-ptisangt Saturday 
3 a~pe«b{tt meaning respectively, Sun day, Moon day, Mars 
day. Mercury dav, Jupiter day, Venus day, Saturn day, It 
would be interesting to know wl^en they adopted this system. 
The Chinese have only recently begun to use the seven-day 
week, as the result of contact with Western Christianity, and 
call the days li-pai i, li-pai erhy li^pai saity and so on (i*e. 
Sabbath one, Sanbath two. Sabbath 



Augtist ID. At Chamim). 

Towards the end of July we at last received the long 
awaited replies from Saechuan and Tachitnlu, The Governor 
of Szechuan stated that he was agreeable to i^ce negotia¬ 
tions, and en^ged not to move troops towards Tibet pending 
their conclusion. The Szechuan Frontier Commissioner like¬ 
wise agreed to make peace, and tentatively suggesicd the river 
Yangtze as a temporary' frontier pending a definite settlement 
of the boundary question. 

The Yangtze had from the start appeared to me as likely 
to maJte the best provisional frontier once the Lhasa troops 
had advanced across the old eighteenth century boundary; 
but unfortunately the I'ibctans, having occupied the whole 
of De-ge and parts of i^yarong almost up to rhe Yalung river, 
are not of the same opinion. 

Having at last received tliesc messages. General Liu went 
to the Kaion Lama and demanded that negotiations be opened 
forthwith. The KaJon, hoivever. appeared inclined to delay 
before committing himself definitely to making peace. He 
said it would he necessary to choo^ an auspicious day for 
tiic opening of the n<^dadonst and, on consulting his 
calem^r, announced that no suitable date occurred before 
the yih day of the 7th raoon*^. 

Towards the end of July a number of Chin^ prisoners 
arrived from De-ge, mostly secretaries and minor officials 
belonging to the former Chmesc magistrate's staff. They we re 
being comparatively well treated, but were very mis^abte, 

* According to Ttbetan idtuA tJl the day* of tfi* moDth are tudty or un- 
degms; thu* Uic E«t, md ftod 41b ue u,&i£aiiy b«d, ihc 
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as ihe Tibetans had apparently given them to imderstond 
that they were lo be sent into Central Tibet. General Liu 
did ev’ien'thmg he eouldfor them, and between ua we managed 
to persuade the Kalon Lama to pennit tltem to remain in 
Cham do with a view’ to their being released and allowed to 
return to China if our peace negotiations prove successful. 
They were extremely fateful; for the one thing all these 
Chinese stand in dread of ts deportation into Central Tibet, 
where, apart from other hardships and discomforts, they 
understand there is nothing but isambtt to eat and no opium 
to smoke. 

On July 30 we received letters from Kanae, where, though 
fighting has ceased, the situation seems very uncertain, owing 
to the large bodies of Chinese and Tibetan troops facing one 
another at close quarters. These letters announced that the 
Chala Chief of Tachienlu* proposed coming to Chamdo as a 
peace emissary on behalf of the Szechuan Frontier Com¬ 
missioner. It appears that the latter had despatched him, 
together with the Chinese magistrate of Tachienlu. to Kanze 
to make peace with tlie Tibetan forces on the North Road 
for fear lest the Tibetan advance should continue in that 
direction during General Liu's negotiations here. As the 
Dabdn commanding the Tibetan forces near Ivanze bad re¬ 
fused to enter into any negotiations with these peace envoys, 
the Chala Chief had been urged by his colleague (who pre¬ 
ferred to remain at Kanze on the safe side of the Chinese 
lines) to come on here. 

On August 1 a message was received from the Chinese 
Autboriries at Batang, who seem to be completely panic- 
stiicken and to have little hope of the success of the negoba- 
rions here, offering to evacuate Batang and retire to Ijtang 
and Tachienlu, if the Tibetans would let them do $0 un¬ 
molested. It seems that the local Tibetans on the Markam 
border have been talking of an imminent Tibetan advance 
and that the Batang Chinese have lost their heads on that 
account. General Liu knew’ nothing of this message until 
after it had reached the Kalon Lama’s ears and his position 
has been badly weakened by this unwise move; and it may 

_* Tho fonrutr Rafitli of the oW Tibetan Statt of Chala (now a Chinese 
diftirict^ of which TubitAiu wu tbfr capitii; F'liiTu in Chun«^, 
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now be much mope difficult to induce the Tibetans to make 
a reasonable peace. 

On August 8 and 9 we liad another two days’ feasting in 
celebration of the ist day of the 7th Moon, a festlv'ol ail over 
Tibet and Mongolia. On the first day a theatrical perform¬ 
ance was held, starting at eight in the morning and finishing 
at dusk. The stage was an open piece of ground in front of 
the Kalon Lama’s house and the plavers were Tibetan 
soldiers. We watched the play from the windows of the 
Kalon Lama’s apartment, conversing and consuming light 
refreshments bet^veen the morning and evening banquets. 
The players refreshed themselves at frequent intervals with 
copious'draughts of ckang provided by the Kalon's stewards- 
$0 that thdr acting became more and more energetic as the 
day wore on. 

Tibetan plays are cither religious or lay. Of the former, 
which are performed by lamas and are often called Devil 
Dances by foreigners, the commonest is the “ Dance of the 
Black Flat,” Illustrating the killing of the notorious persecutor 
of Buddhism, King Langdarma, bv the monk Palgidaije in 
the ninth century. The present pfav, being performeo by 
soldiers, was a lay one; it was a sort of musical comedy and 
was accompanied by singing and dancit^ and down-like 
antics. The plot centred round the love af^rs of a Tibetan 
King, named Kajawonga, who got into difficulties over his 
tw'o wives. The principal comedians represented setni-savage 
Tibetans from the extreme west of Tibet and swashbuckling 
braves from Kam; these being the characters assigned to the 
people of Western and Eastern Tibet respectively by the 
more refined and civilised inliabitants of the central Brahma¬ 
putra basin^. The piece is one of the best known of Tibetan 
plays and the acting was loudly applauded b3'' the audience, 
who, apart from oorseK'es, consisted of most of the popula- 

The_ Kflinb^wa arc cflrtaidered rather wild and laivlesa by tiw irwre 
b^thly tTvilb^d Tibct4ma pf CentnJ Tibest, Yei the for 

mitancir^ nr? 'widely known for tlKir skill in nict?! and Other hundi* 

icmfta nnd for tbcir Htervy aitJimtnctiis. The numlicr people in Dc-ge 
who can read aod wiho monastery of course) a 

Probably the Kemliawi awe ibcir reputation for mrbuiefM to fbeir dunince 
from LhsUg cht mctropoiii of Tibet, which render? their msnnora uncouth 
in the cyet of the Liner, The real ^iJd tnen of Tibet ere the nomads of ihc 
Norths whUc everywhere the house-dwellera in the agricultural valleys, of 
viluEh. Kam he? a JihemL thatt, arc much inore and have a murh. 

liigher arendond of bviu^ than the tefit-dwelkr? of the grass 
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tion of Chamdo, as well a$ many Tibetans from the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 'The Soho Gegen (the Kalon Lama’s Mongolian 
major-domo meodoned in a previous chapter) was stage 
manager and master of ceremonies, a part wliich he filled to 
the sadsfaetJon of everyone. 

Towards the end the house was brought down by the 
appearance of five actors representing the “'^Tribute Nations ” 
(i.e, tributary to the Manchu Emperor), dressed respectively 
as a Chinese, a Tibetan, a Atahomedan, a Mongol and a 
BhutaneseL The actor dressed a Chinese elicited further 
roars of applause by sduting the Kalon Lama in the old- 
fashioned Peking way by bending down and touching his 
boot. The grand finale, sis darkness was falling, consisted in 
presentations of parcels of tea, sacks of barley meal and 
packets of rupees to the actors. The rupees were thrown down 
by tlic members of our party from the window's oftlie Kalon*3 
house and the players, festooned with complimentary katas^ 
then came and expressed their thanks. T'he scene finally 
closed with a bonfire of green juniper bushes and clouds of 
tsamba cast into the air; everything being done, said the 
Kalon, strictly according to Lhasa lugso (Lhasa fashion). 
Everyone seemed very happy and not a few were consider¬ 
ably inebriated by the end o'f the*day. A popular beanfeast 
is indeed much the same thing all the tvorld over, whether it 
be August bank-holiday on Hampstead Heath or Chislehurst 
Common, or the 7th Moon festival at Chamdo. 

September 1. At CttAMDO. 

The negotiations betiveen General Liu and tlie Kalon 
Lama have at last been satisfactorily concluded on the basis 
of cacii side remaining in possession of the regions occupied 
by their respective forces at the time hostilities ceased, pend¬ 
ing a reference to Peking and Lhasa and the settlement of the 
boundary' question between the Chinese and Tibetan Govern¬ 
ments, 

On August 29 the Chala Chief arrived, accompanied by 
his son, his secretary and a De-ge Reincarnation, who acts 

^ The Tibcteti» tiMintnin that their itatur in the past wvi the same as that 
of the Chinese ihemselves, that is to toy, that both were equally uibutsHa 
of the Manchu Throne; from ihU the nsiioniJisis tu^e that on the abdtea- 
tuHi of the Manchu the Tibetans ceased to ow'e my allcgiBRce to 

anyone and became, Ute the Chioese themieJves, independent. 
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a sort of chaplain to him; the secretaiy, a capable Cliinese 
gentleman of the old school named Chou, speaks excellent 
standard Tibetan (a rare accomplishment for a Chinese), 
having serv'ed for several years on the stafT of the Manchn 
Amban at Lhasa, 

The Chala Chief brought letters from the Chinese officers 
at Kan^e, from which it is evident that liurther measures will 
have to be taken, to stabilise the situation in that neighbour- 
hoodandto avert a renewed ou threak of hostilities. 11 appears 
that at Rongbatsa near Kanze some three thousand compara¬ 
tively good Chinese troops from Tachienlii are faced and 
partly surrounded by as many Tibetans, the two sides being 
barricaded almost v^this a stone’s throw of one another. 
Though no fighting has taken place since the arnustice be¬ 
came effective in July, the situation appears to be very 
strained and to be getting worse, so that a clasli may occur 
at any moment. We llave already tried. imsuccesafuUy, by 
correspondence to induce the two leaders on each side to get 
together and arrange for both parties to withdraw^ one d^'s 
march; but the only result was to increase the tension. The 
Chinese will Insist on treating the Tibetans as naughty 
children; while the Tibetans, who consider that they have 
taken the measure of the Chinese, at any rate for the time 
being, are itching to renew the conflict. 

It has, therefore, been dedd^ that we are to proceed at 
once to Rongbatsa, together with the Chak Chief and his 
party, and endeavour to arrange for a mutual witiidrawal of 
troops by both sides. General Liu will remain here until he 
Icams that we have arranged matters at Kanze, He probably 
feels that if he rettims to Batang and we fail in our object, the 
Tibetans will take advantage of any resumption of hostilities 
at Rongbatsa to advance on Batang; whereas if he remains 
here he mav still, eveo' tf the worst comes to the worst, be 
able to stav% off an attack by means of more talk. We are 
therefore leaving to-morrow by the main North Road for 
De-ge Gdncben and Rongbatsa*, after a stay here of about a 
month and a half. We sh^ be glad to be on the move again; 
for Chamdo is not altogether an entertaining place for a pro¬ 
longed visit. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FROM C14AMDO TO DE*GE GONCHEN, AND THENCE 
THROUGH CENTRAL DE-GE TO RONGBATSA 
ON THE YALUHG 

Cn^ssin^ the Jo-pc La (i 5 >Eoo tccc)—Tolsa and tht ijTHss. coimiry nf the 
YanjrE^c-Mckong divide in summer— The Native State af 1-llaza — T^ungp'u 
hi Dc-bp—R elease of a ChiaeAc magii^trate —The Yimgue —De-g* GC^tichcti 
—More Chinese rulcwd—The Luna of Dordm Gomba—Through Centra] 
De-e* vta Bagung; Mesha, and Dehlung—D^eoko and the Diin Chu— 
Citming the Yangtie-YaJune divide by the Tsengu L* feetl— 

Descent to Rongbataa on the Yniung^Wnesc and Tibetan lines at Rong- 
haiM—A Confcncnce berwMii the sides—^Comparisoni af the Chinese 

a nd Tibetan forces on the Rongbatsa plain—Hurdshipa of life at RongbatM— 
Cemdusion of supplementary truce—WithdrawaJ of Chinese and Tibetan 
troops fTom Rongbauia^ 

September 8, At Kargung. 

We left Chamdo oiv S^tember z. Our party is again a large 
one, myself, a Tibetan official deputed by the'Kalon Lama to 
accompany us, the Chala Chief, his son and secretary, and 
the De-gc Reincarnation, and our respective followers. But 
this time, with the e3(ception of my three Chinese scr^-ants, 
the party is entirely Tibetan b composition, which renders 
the question of accommodation and supplies a much stinpler 
one. 

After ert^ing the Szechuan bridge the trail ascends tlie 
mountain side in an easterly direction, reaching the pass, the 
Tamar La (14,900 feet), after three or four Eours^ march. 
The views from this pass are very fine; S.S.E. over the snow 
peaks beyond die Mekong, N.N.W, to a rocky snow-sprinkled 
peak overlooking the upper Daa Chu, and east towards the 
big range to be crossed on the next day’s march. The Ta mar 
La lies on the same ridge which is crossed at the Sodri La on 
the Batang road. After following along the top of the spur 
for a mile or two, the path descends to the hamlet of Reya 
(I z,aoo feet), consisting of two or three farms in the vallev of 
the Le Chu. 

From Reya the trail leads straight up the opposite mountain 
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side again, at drat through a long ravine and then across easy 
grass county-; finally, there is a steep scramble up a bare 
slope of disintegrating rock to reach the pass, the Ja-pe La 
(15,800 feet), TW is a formidable pass; bat fortunately the 
weather was fine, and there were only a few patches of snow. 
This range consists of huge crags of limestone thmst uptvard 
through the underlying red sandstone, and is a continuation 
of the same ridge crossed at the Ipi La on the Batang road. 
From the pass we descended a Jong winding \'ailey in the 
grass country to the junction of the stream with another 
flowing north-west, and soon after reached a ruined Chinese 
rest-house and camping ground called Toba. Here we 
camped, at an ele^'ation of about 13,000 feet, on the banks 
of a dear stream (lowing through a grassy flat surrounded by 
pine woods and limestone crags. 

These grass-lands are now very different to what they were 
when we struggled across them with starving animals in April 
and May, and are covered with abundance of good grass and 
carpeted in places with a prettv blue flower, As usual there 
arc innumerable marmots, wh^ch sit up on their hind legs 
whistling in front of tiieir earths, only diving in at the last 
moment as the dogs rush up to them. 

On the ivay down from the pass to Toba the valley con¬ 
tracts at one place to a narrow gorge, hemmed in by per¬ 
pendicular cl ills of rock hundreds of feet high. This was one 
of the points held by the Tibetans against any possible 
Chinese force advancing to the relief of Chamdo. By the 
erection of a few stone barricades the position had been 
rendered so strong, that a few riflemen could liave held it 
against a company. Such narroivs, which tend themselves 
admirably to purposes of defence, are often met with on the 
roads of Eastern Tibet, owing to the existence of numerous 
limestone gorges breaking up the open gmss countiy'. 

A mile or tw'o south-east of Toba the stream branches, 
half of it coming do^vn from the south and half from the 
south-east. Up me former branch lies a road to Gonjo^, past 
a monastery where the Chinese relief force, under orders to 
cut its way through to Chamdo early this year, took refuge, 
was surrounded, and surrendered to the 'Hbetans^. 

^ Probably n^ad Tuiccn by Boov-ilor (see p. 177). 

* Odc« Uu; C hmntg tkiTK uJEeljf in the moiuitery, tlje xibua) renilt fdUwed, 
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On September 4 we found the trail across the grass country 
so good that, travelling fast, we pushed on and covered what 
the I'ibetans consider two stages. Foilowhtg up the south¬ 
eastern branch of the Toba river, we arrived before midday 
at the pass, the Lazht La (14,600 feel), an easy grass-coveretl 
ridge, though it is the Yao^e-Mekong divide^, and descended 
down a similar valley to another ruined Chinese rest-house 
called Chora hung. The trail lav all day across the open grass 
country', where not a tree or shrub is to be seen. 

Crossing the Lazhi La we passed from Chaindo territory 
into Hlato (Chinese Nato), a smalt native State constituting 
a narrow wedge between De-ge and Chaindo, The Padrang 
(castle) of the Chief, who has the rank of yyalbo or King, lies 
a march nr two to the north of the pass. It would have been 
interesting to have visited it, but we could not spare the 
time-* 

From Cborzbung sve made an easy march to a camping 
ground called Dorla, where we pitched our tents alongside 
9 ie ruins of another Chinese rest-house, 'f’he trail lay across 
a small pass called the Gara La, the boundary between Hlato 
and De-ge, and down into and aertiss another simitar valley 
on the other aide. All the streams in this neighbourhood flow 
south to Join the Mar Chu, a large but little known tributary 
of_ the Yangtze draining Gonjo. We saw some gazelle on 
this march, which lay across the same treeless grass country, 
Dorka, like Chorzhung, is over 13,000 feet high. 

From Dorka to Kargung is another easy sta^e. After 
crossing a small pass, the trail descends a ravine, which brings 
one down to a lower valley uhere houses and cultivation are 
again met w-ith at the Sajya monastery of Tretso Gomba, 
Ivargung consists of a amail Podr<tng and a few scattered 
farms lying just round the comer above the confluence of 
two streams flowing from the south-west and north-west 

the TlbetETs seizing ihf: heights bU rmind and c^rnip^Uing; them to 

after A sifort Eight. An ogcouht of ihk ioddnil^ wrntaa hy Cammandafil 

of ihtE^ Chinese foncci a given on ]>. S5~ 

^ South of Jyckundb the Yangfie-^Tckcni^ dis^itlc h a big &tutrw nuige; thii 
rangc^ hffPJTvtr^ c rD aaei the Yangt^ below Dentiko, and in De-gc snd Gonjo 
the Yangtzc^Mchong divide cemaiata of rolling country f |rir | elevated 

plateaux. 

* There are said to be only ^erme J50 fflrnPica in Hlato, meetly namiida. 
There m frva or in l^tem Tibet p immcly, Chalip 

Lintsungp HUto and NangtherL: the other states being mLcd bv ber^itanr 
oflldialB or £lid^>. 
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VI RELEASE OF A CHINESE MAGISTRATE 

which join lo flow east towards the Yangtze. It ia _ooDsidercd 
an important point owing to its position at tlie junction of 
several roads. 

Sepietnln^ 11, At De-GE Gt 5 NCHEN. 

Leaving Kargung on September 7, we made a very bag 
march dow-n the valley of the river, here called the Dam Chu. 
For the first half of the joumev the valley is open and the 
road good; but for the second'half tlie river flows through 
tiarrow forested gorges, and the t^, a rough footpath ob¬ 
structed bv rocks and fallen trees, is as bad as it c^ari be. 1 be 
river has t'o be crossed and recroased several tim^ bv rotten 
wooden bridges, the dcstniction of which would render the 
road impassable in summer. To compensate for the badness 
of tlic road, tlie scenery, made up of foaming torrent, pine 
forests, and rocky limestone mountains, is tmsurpa^d even 
in lids country. At length the gorges open out and T’ungp u 
(also called Rangsum bv the Tibetans) is reached. It con¬ 
sists of a big Tibetan building, which serves as the official 
residence, and a fe\v farms lying on a cidtivated slope above 
the junction of t^vo branches of the Dzin Chu. 

The former Chinese magistrate of T'ungp’u, a Szechuanese 
gentleman, who had been captured by the adducing TilMtans 
but had managed to avoid deportation into Tibet, wm liyii^ 
here as a detenu, subsisting on doles of isamha protnded by 
the charitv of a neighbouring monastery • Fortunately we had 
already h^d from the Chala Chief of his presence fiere, and 
1 Iiad taken the precaution of securing a sealed paper from 
the Kalon Lama authorising his release. So that when he 
applied for permission for hmuielf and his secre^p to 
accompany us into the Chinese lines, we had no difficulty m 
obtaining th*^ consent of the local hodman to l^i& 

release. None of these Chinese frontier officials who were 
caught by the advancing wave of Tibetans was klUed or even 
seriously maitreated, 13 ut in most cases they lost aJ^l their 
effects, and suflered considerable hardships before being re¬ 
leased and finding thdr way back to China after the con¬ 
clusion of peace. 

At T'ungp’u the Dzin Chu flows south, and the road turns 
up its nortnerlv branch through a densely wooded gorge for 
a few miles to a small Sajya monastery called Wara Gomba. 
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tKe De-ge tfail turns east up a side ravine, and [eads 
through an open vahey and across a steep little pass, the Nge 
La (14,600 feet), and dovvn the other side to the hamlet of 
Ngenang- 

On September 9 \vc descended to the Yangtze through one 
of the typical limestone chasms, which in Astern Tibet so 
often lead down from the highlands to the deeply eroded 
valleys of the big rivers, and arrived at Gangto Druka 
(Gangto Ferrj’). This is a well-known spot, one of the three 
principal Yangtze crossings in Kam, the other mo being 
Drenoa Druka on the Jyekundo road and Drubanang Druka 
on the Bacang road. The elevation of the Yangtze is here a 
htileover 10,000 feet. The river flows, as elsewhere in Eastern 
'^i'ibet, at the bottom of an immense canyon with its valley no 
wider than the river bed. Crossing by coracle ferry, w'e found 
a reception camp pitched in the mouth of the opposite ravine, 
where we drank tea and exchanged drib ties witli the De-ge 
ofhdals sent to meet us; after which we continued for a few 
miles up the picturesque valley of the stream, a tributary of 
the Yangtze called the Zi Chu, to reach Changra Pqdrang 
{Chinese Kungya), a fine Tibetan residence, which used to 
be the summer palace of the De-ge Kings. A monastery of 
the same name is passed just before gettii^ in. On tiie 
following day w'c covered the remaining eight miles or so up 
the valley to De-ge Gonchen. 

De-ge Gonchen (meaning literal]v “The Big Monastery 
of De^ge”) is the capital of the old Kingdom of De-ge*, the 
largest and most important of the former independent States 
of Kam, and consists of a large S<tj^a monastery and two 
I'ibetan castles, residences of the King, packed together in 
the mouth of a narrow rarine. The Chinese, w'ho occupied 
De-ge in 1909 and were driven out this spring, maae it 
the centre of a district which they called at various times 
Teko, Tehua and Keogching. The prindpal building in the 
monastery' is the printing establishment, where an edition of 
the lamaist scriptures, well known throughout Tibet, and 
other religious and historical works are published*. 

* 1$ rW comet spelling; it ofTtn &pp«ftrs Derge- or Durst oti 

fomgn timptL- the t U ptimnnAtuxd aKort and the g hard, 'fhe cnctmio^ of ihr 
Tibetan v.'oztb veems lo be “ H^py Land/' 

■ The Urmist senptures mrcp tK printed at GCnchtm 

in Kbid and ti TiuBhUumpo in Central Tibct^ 1 hcirc used abo to a 
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AT DE-GE GONXHEN 


We were received at De-gc Gdnchen by the fonner FUjah, 
Doije Senge*, and a Tibetan General C^ed the Drentnng 
Dabdn, ihc latter a \ve1!<-eduC3ted Tibetan of aHstocratie 
Family from the Shigatse neighbourhood, who had visited 
India and was well acquainted witli foreign customs and 
ideas. The Tibetans are at present administering De-gc 
through tlie es-Chief and his officials; but the former seems 
to have no power of his own, and nothing can be done with' 
out the authority of the Dabdn. 

I’he Chinese magistrate made good his escape from De-ge 
Gdnchen before the ’rihetans arrived. The staff of the yamen, 
however, and some other civilians were captured, and Fifteen 
of them are still here. In response to our representations the 
Dabon has agreed to release them, and they will accompany 
us when we leav^e to-morrow. We shall thus again be en¬ 
cumbered with a large train of Chinese refugees. 

The main road between De-ge Gonchen and Kamie, 
usually followed by the Chinese, runs up the gorges of the 
Zi Ch'u to Kolondo, crosses a big pass called the Tro La 
(Chinese Chiu-crh Shan), and descends thence across the 
Yilung grass-lands to Rongbatsa and Kanze. The Dabdn has, 
however, arranged for us to travel by another route, which is, 
it appears, the road usually taken by Tibetan travellers. As 
this trail seems to lead through a part of central De-ge im- 
known to European geography, it should be more interesting 
than the main road. 

Sepiemb&r i6. At DmfKO. 

We left De^ge Gdnchen on September rz, retracing our way 
down the valley past Changro to a diot&ti- at the confluence 
of two streams. Here we turned up a side ravine and then 
climbed up the mountain aide to reach a group of farms called 

edition, the blocks of xvHich R-en, however, destroyed durinjs the 
troubles in 1900. The Tibetan Kriptuna comtm of the Katyyur (Tbr Cdm- 
mandmcntis) and the Tanjyur (The Cofloracnteiiw) : iha form*^ is tontained 
in lODVotutnes (the editinn loS. th# Trashilumpo edition loo), 

and the latter in over aeoj a wmplete seI nguires a luge caravan of yak to 
tnnntorT it fttan piece to piaoc- (See Plate XXXIX.) 

• Fur history of Dc.itc and the atory of the feud between the two lirDthen, 
tivni qliuminti lc» rh^ Thi^oncp &ec 7^ 

» The eh^feu b rhe on^on-shap^ monwronrH htiiic by Lnnabti m honaut 
of Suddhn; ihcy ijficn buill aT the cW 1 imjC€ of two Gtrcarra; tire word 
mcMDA rdtifioiii teteptadeu" and tl^ origiTudly ncccpt^clc? for felica 
of Buddl^; thete mrc mmhc fine specinrem to be seen in tnd amund Peking. 
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Shigargarba. The next day we crossed a pass, the Gotse La 
(14,700 feet), and descended to a celebrated De-^ monastery 
called Bagung Gomba, lying in a pleasant region of grassy 
vales and pine woods draining south into ibe Yangtze. 

A small Nyimaha monasterj' called Dordra Gomba^lies on 
the mountain side a little w’ay off to the south-west. I'his is 
the home of the Reincarnation who accompanies the Chala 
Chief, partly as religious adviser and partly as associate peace 
envoy. Nearly all the monasteries of Kin, of which th^e 
must be many hundreds, hat’e one or more of the^ Rein¬ 
carnations attached to them, though not always in residenc^^ . 
This is a learned and intelligent individual, swd a mine 
of information on such subjects as the history of De-ge. He 
was anxious that we should go and stop in his monastery; 
but the visit would have entailed a ddtour and a climb up 
and down the mountain; and as we have now reached the 
stage when xve avoid all excursions whicli will take us off our 
direct line of march, we declined the invitation and kept to 
the main road. 

From Bagung Gomba the trail runs up a long wooded 
valley to a pass and descends the other side through a pine- 
clad ravine which suddenly debouches on to a cultivated 
valley at a big Sajya monastery called Dzon^pr Gomba. 
Another two miles or so down this valley, wliich is ^lled 
Mesho, brought us to Somo Podrang, a castle belonging to 
the King of De-ge. The stream, the Me Chu, flow's south 
towards the Yanj^ze. 

We found the barley harvest here in fuU su-ing, the eleva¬ 
tion being about 11,500 feet. The valley is one of tJie chief 
agricultural centres of De-ge. 

The nest march took us over another small pass and do\^'ii 
into a similar called Dehlung. This rtver also runs 

south; I was unable to establish for certain whether it joins 
the Alesho river before flowing into the Yangtze. All these 
streams come off the big Dzogcben of snow mountains. 

are using' w/<j transport on this journey, which I am 
always averse to doing; but we are in a hurry and travelling 

‘ TJmt doctrine of bicmtiation applied in this way is a Tibcten d^-elop- 
meai of Buddhinn. The Dilai Liumts eft meamerionof Cheor«zi,ibeBuddlw 
Redeemer of the Notthem Duddhim} the onliowy (iMemtion) one 

mectip hoMTcVK^ tfl sa wC qI * RtHl bui of a fimous wmsi 

Gnt umt. 
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AT DZENKO 
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too fast to use our own mules. The animals , mostly yak, are 
pro\’ided by the local people on the strength of our 
(rofld-bill) sealed by the De-ge Chief and counter-sealed bv 
the Dabdn. 

From Dehlung another small pass is crossed ^^dng access 
to a ra\ine which debouches on to an open basin in the 
mountains, such as is rarely met with in Eastern Tibet, 
formed by the junction of several streams. The main river, 
the Ditin Chu, a big tributary of the Yangtze, flow’s tn a 
gorge below the open slopes of the valley, which are partly 
cultivated and dotted with farms and monasteries. This valley 
is called Dzenlto (" Vale of the Dzin”), and is considered an 
important centre owing to its position at the Junction of trails 
leading to De-ge Gonchen (the road by w'bich we arrived), 
to Rongbatsa and Kanze (die road by which we are leaving), 
down river to Bevii, Gonjo and Batang, and south to 
Lttang and N^yarong. The latter w'ould be an interesting road 
to follow from a geographical point of view; it runs across a 
large plateau on the borders of De-ge, LItang and Kyarong 
territory 7 m a place called Hlakundo. 

Dzenko being the base immediately behind the Tibetan 
front at Rongbatsa, there is considerable activity here in the 
way of caravans coming and going and loading and unloading. 
I’he provisioning of the Tibetan army is, however, a simple 
matter owing to the fetv needs of the Tibetan soldier, and 
consists In the forwarding of an endless stream of sacks of 
barley from all parts of Extern Tibet to the front*. 

So far this road has been an easy one; but we are told that 
there is a fomiidable pass ahead o\'er the Yangtze-Yalung 
w’atershed range, which takes twro days to cross. 

September 19, At RongbaTSA. 

Leaving Dzenkow'c descended for nearly 3 thousand feet, 
past two monasteries, Dagmo Gomba and Bamdzor Gomba, 
to the Dzin Chu, here flowing in a narrow gorge. We were 
surprised at the size of this river, supposing it to come, like 
the Meslio and Dehlung streams, straight off the watershed 
range. As a matter of fact it takes its use a long way to the 
south, probably somewhere near the Xyarong-Liiang horder, 
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and La here already as big as the She Chu at Drango. Our 
trail lay up the valley of the Dzin Chu, hemmed in by forest- 
dad mountains, for a few miles to a ^oup of farms called 
Darando. Mere the path leaves the river, turns up a gidly 
to the north, and ascends the mountain side through pine 
forests. Eventually one emerges on to the usual tvasteof rock 
and snow leading to the pass, the Tsengu La ([5,^00 feet), 
the divide between the Yangtze and the Yalung rivere and 
the boundaiv between De-gc and Nyarong. Descending a 
few miles, we camped after a long ^d tiring march in a 
boulder-strewn valley at an elevation but little below’ 14,000 
feet. The Tsengu La is a formidable pass, but we had good 
weather, and found it nearly free of snow^. 

After a cold night in our tents we awoke to find snow on 
the ground and the temperature down to below freeing, 
breaking camp in fallingsnotv is always a miserable business, 
A long descent down swampy rock-strewTi valleys brought 
us to a cAo/^m at the junction of two streams, wnere a tew 
trees make their appearance and the landsrape becomes less 
dreary. The valleys we had been descending are knowm as 
Aser, a nomad region belonging to Nyarong. From the 
clt^ten a trail leads up the opposite stream in a southerly 
direction and over a pass via Norlo Gomba to Middle 
Nyarong. This road and tliat from Dzenko via Hlakundo to 
Nyarong were much used in the days when Nyarong be¬ 
longed to the Dalai Lama and De-^ w^ a Lhasa protectorate, 
but have now fallen into disuse. Continuing down the valley 
in a north-easterly direction, \vc passed the Nyarong-I^anze 
border at a narrow place where the cliffs close in on the river, 
and eventually debouched after a tong day’s march on to the 
sloping plain of Rongbatsa, a westerly continuation of the 
Yalung valley plain- 

At the mouth of the gorge we were met by the Tibetan 
General, the Chungrang Dabdn, rather a startling figure in 
these out-of-the-w'ay parts, as he was dressed exactly like an 
Indian sportsman in nding breeches, tweed coat and sun hat. 
He w'as accompanied by a Lliasa official called the Kcnchung 

’ See Pkt* XLi. CnHBing (hia paw Sflaiin four tsr five tnontha later, wr 
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Lama, who seemed to occupy the poaldon of Chief Political 
Officer to the Tibetan force. 

After a cup of tea and a talk we rode on across the cul¬ 
tivated plain, accompanied by the Lama and the Dabdn and 
the latter’s mounted escort, 'standard-bearers and bagpipe- 
men, to the hamlet constituting the Tibetan headquarters, 
where we found accommodation prepared for us*. 

To-dav, together wth the Chala Chief and his retinue, and 
taking all our Chinese refugees in tow, we rode over the plain, 
across the stream, and into the Chinese lines to visit the 
Chinese headquarters espblished in the village of Kongbatsa. 
Here we received a cordial welcome from Colonel Chu, com¬ 
manding the Chinese troops, and the Tachienlu magistrate, 
Mr Uan, the latter Ijcing associated with the Chala Chief as 
one of the Szechuan Frontier Commissioner's peace envoys. 
The Chinese professed to be anxious to negotiate an arrange¬ 
ment under which each side might withdraw out of contact 
wHth the other, but complained that the Tibetan leaders had 
been so overbearing and hostile at the two conferences which 
had been held that it had been impossible to come to terms. 

I he Tibetans said much the same of the attitude of the 
Chinese. The Szechuanesc will insist on regarding the 
'Tibetans as “ Barbarians,” and they' always use the term Fan 
Kum Barbarian Officid ”) in referring to a Tibetan officer, 
the underlying idea being much the same as that which led 
the Chinese to dub all foreigners "Barbarians” in the days 
of the old Canton Factories. The said Fan Kmm arc, as a 
matter of fact, usually more civilised than the Siicchuanese, 
The Dabons, for instance, have in most t^ises visited India, 
carry Kodaks and held-glasses, sleep on camp beds, and often 
wear foreign clothes, whereas the Szcchuanese leaders know 
nothmg of the world beyond the coniines of their own 

E rm.Tnce aivay in the back blocks of Western China, and 
ave for the most part never seen a railway train or a steamer. 
It has been arranged that we open our conference to¬ 
morrow, both sides engaging to do their best to be more 
accommodating. 

The position here is a peculiar one. Wlien the Szechuan 
Frontier Commissioner, w'ho appeared quite indilferent to 
the fighting as long as it ivas going on to the west of the 

> 5«e Plitc X1.II. 
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Ysingt2e> rca.U$<?d that if hfi liid not bestir himself the Tibetans 
would soon be bombarding Tachienlu, he sent out his forces 
along the i'^orth Road "with orders to stop the Tibetan ad\'ance 
on the line of the Yangtze. The main body of his troops duly 
reached Rongbatsa^ a long day’s march west of Kanze, and 
halted there because they could not get transport to convey 

them across the grass-lands of De-ge ahead. 

While they rvere sitting in Rongbatsa^ comfortably billeted 
in the hous^ of the village, and contemplating the inhospit¬ 
able wastes ahead, they awoke one mornmg to find the Lhasa 
Tibetans, who had advanced rapidly after the fall of Chamdo, 
streaming down the two valleys along the roads from Dzenko 
and Yilung. Some sharp skirmishing ensued, which ended 
in the Chinese retiring to the main village of Rongbatsa and 
leaving all the farms and hamlets on the plain to be seized by 

the Tibetans, , , - 1 

Following these events, the Tibetans, white masking the 
main Chinese force at Rongbatsa, began moving eastw;arda 
dowm the Yalung plain ^vith the object of cutting the Chine^ 
off from their base at Kanze, T'hey were in fact applying their 
usual encirdiitg tactics, which liad proved so successful at 
Ciiamdo, Draya and other places. At the time when orders 
arrived to cease hghting the object of the Tibetan General 
had nearly been attained. I'wo roads connect Kanze with the 
Rongbatsa plain, one on each side of the Yalung, which can 
be crossed at v^ous points by coracle ferry. The road south 
of the river had been cut by the Tibetans seizing Darjve 
Gomba and the village of Lingt^ (Chinese Lintsung), the 
Chinese force stationed there having been driven back to the 
stronghold of fieri; and the Chinese were on the point of 
losing control of tlie other road also when fighting stopped. 
Since the commencement of the truce both sides have re¬ 
mained in occupLation of llie positions they held when the 
orders came to cease fire, and have since been busying them¬ 
selves with building stone barricades and strengthening their 

defences. . , , , • * 

The local Tibetan leaders say that had they been permitted 
TO continue hostilities they would have captured the whole 
Chinese force at Rongbatsa, and then advanced on Kani^. 
The Chinese profess to hold that they wtiuid have had no 
difficulty' in maintaining themselves until the arrit'al of rein- 
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forcements from Tachienlu, when they would have annihilated 
the Tibetan force between two fires and driven the remnants 
back across the Yangtze, 

Local opinion is all in favour of the Tibetan contention. 
The truth, however, probably b that both sides, in. spite of 
their bellicose talk, were ^tting uneasy; the Tibetans be- 
cause they were involved m serious hostilities with a com¬ 
paratively large Chinese force so far from their base; the 
Chinese because they knew that the Tibetans were working 
round into Nvarong and that, in the event of the latter region 
falling into Tibetan hands, there was grave danger of the 
Tibetans securing control of all the country along the main 
road in their rear. 

About half a mile distant from the group of farms con¬ 
stituting the Tibetan headquarters lie the Chinese head¬ 
quarters in the village of Rongbatsa, the hvo main forces 
being separated only by a small and easily fordable stream. 
One big shell would blow' the headquarters of either side to 
smithereens; fortunately neither party have anything larger 
than small mountain guns of Chinese origin, of which they 
do not appear to have made very effective use, 

Oticber 26, At Roncbatsa. 

On September 20 a conference between the leaders on 
both sides was held in a large tent pitched in the open be¬ 
tween the opposing lines. After interminable discussions an 
agreement was reached providing for the adherence of the 
lachienlu Chinese to the truce concluded at Chamdo and 
for the mutual withdrawal of the troops of both sides out of 
contact with one another. It was the second point which 
gave rise to al! the diiffculties. Both sides talked round and 
round the point for hours on end. The Chinese position was 
gencrallv based on the argument, which was quite true as far 
as the Tachienlu Chinese w‘ere concerned, that as they were 
not the aggressors, it w-as not for them but for the Tibetans 
to withdraw^ while they kept on e^iplaining that they W'ere 
making peace, not because they were afraid of the Tibetans, 
but because they were reluctant to chastise them. To this the 
Tibetans would reply with references to General P'eng’s 
action in starting all the trouble at Chamdo, demonstrate 
that they w'ere the victorious party, and offer to resume 
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hostiUtJM if the Chinese doubted it. The understandine 
eventually arrived at was to the effect t^t each side should 
withdraw approximatelv one long day’s journey, the Chinese 
to Kanze and the Tibetans to within the De-ge border, and 
the agreenierit \vas then referred by express couriers de* 
$p3.tched the same evening to ChamdoanaTachienlUi for the 
:ipprov"^I of the Kalon Lama *ind the SKCChuan Frontier 
Authorities re^spectivelY* Various other smali matters were 
attended to at this meetings Inclading an arrangement j^r- 
mltting the unfortunate local Tibetans inhabiting the plain 
to harvest their crops; for tiiough the com was now npe^ 
they had so far been unable to proceed to the harvest 
owng to the tension prevaiHng between the op|^sing force^ 
After the conference had adjourned^ each side returned 
to their respective quarters lo await the replies from their 
superiors I w”hich were to be expected in about three weeks 

^^n September 23 1 spent the day on horseback makit^ a 
tour of inspection of the rival positions in the vali<^. The 
Rongbatsa plain, wliich is almost entirely under cultivation, 
is a glacier-formed contmnation of the Yalung \=alley plain. 
On the south side rises the rocky snow-clad r^ge w-hich 
seri es as the Yangtsse-Yalung divide from the neighbourhwd 
of Kanze to Dzogchen Gomba, while on the north are low 
grasdv downs. To the west the valley ends and the ground 
rises towards the Jantbe Latse La on the De-ge border and 
the grass-lauds of Yilunc, * 1-0 the east one looks down the 
open vailev plain of the Yalung hounded in the distetice by 
the snow-clad masses of the Kaw'alori moun^ns. »^e 
down the plain past Dariye Gomba^ and Lingtso, both in 
Tibetan liands, nearly as far as fieri castle, W'hich wasstrongl^r 
held by Chinese troops girding the road to Kanxe, Ben is 
an important strategic point, as the mountains here close in 
on the river ant! bring the valley to an end, the narrow* passage 
being completely dominated by the castle. ^ 

The Chinese here are under the disadvantage of being tar 
less mobile than the Tibetans. Also their hearts are not m 
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the hght, they are djssatisftcd vtHth their rations of tsasiba and 
Mdth hardships of life in these highlands, and are gener¬ 
ally inferior to tne Lhasa Tibetans in this kind of WTirfare. 
A Chinese soldier is content to discharge his piece into the air, 
often from the hip, in the direction or the enemy, whom he 
prefers not to see; and the battles of the civil ivars of recent 

} fears in Western China have for the most part consisted in 
ong range rifle fire until one side or the other chose to retire. 
The Tibetan, on the other hand, seldom discharges his rifle 
unless he has co^'ered his enemy at comparatively short range. 
In the fighting at Lingtso the Tibetans had got in amongst 
the Chinese with their swords; and the Tibetan broad sword 
wielded by a native is a very ugly weapon capable of be- 
I heading a man at a blow. 

By the end of September the harvest was over and the 
crops neatly stacked on the fiat roofs of the houses. We have 
received many expressions of gratitude from the local people 
for having arranged matters so that they could gather in tlieir 
com in peace. For the past few days they have been busy 
with ftaiW threshing out the barley on the flat house-tops, 
a proceeding which is often accompanied by showers of earth 
in the room below. The crops consist almost entirely of barley. 
A little wheat is grown, but the elevation of the plain, about 
11,600 feet, is near the height limit for the latter. Oats grow 
amongst the bar let', apparently as weeds, producing no cars 
to speak of. 

As October wore on the weather became ^vet and cold, 
and the snow line crept doum the slopes of the big range to 
the south. Life was very dull, with nothing to do but ride 
about the plain, which was entirely bare of game, and ex¬ 
change visits with the Cliinesc and Tibetan ofRcials, 

The principal hardships of life at Rongbatsa are connected 
with the absence of fuel, vegetables and fruit. The only thing 
a^'ailable in the latter line is a species of dried apricot from 
the Indian border. These apricots, sewn up in bags of yak 
skin, form a regular article of commerce in Eastern Tibet; 
they are so hard and (by tliat one can cut a sackful in half 
with a sword, and yet leave them a congealed mass. When 
soaked and stew'ed they are quite good, or at any rate seemed 
so to us who had not tasted fresh fruit of any kind for so 
long. 
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On October lo the replies from. Chamdo and Tnchienlu 
having at length arrived, the conference tent was again 
pitched between the opposing lines. Both the Kalon Lama 
and the Sz^echuan Frontier Authorities had accepted the 
agreement, which w'as thereupon duly signed and s(^ed. 

The Chinese were greatly indebted to the Chala Chief for 
the successful conclusion of these negotiations. Being a 
Tibetan liimself, and understanding the Tibetan mentality 
and the Tibetan point of view, while at the same time repre¬ 
senting the Chinese case, he was able to smooth awav many 
difaculties. The remaining Chinese negotiator, on the other 
hand, seemed obsessed with the idea that the only way to 
deal with the Tibetans was to browbeat and patronise them 
alternately; an attitude which, however suitaole in the days 
of the Emperor ChHen Lung, was here out of place and out 
of date. 

After the ne^tiations had been satisfactorily concluded 
the Chala Chief gave a fratcrnisitig banquet to alt concerned 
in a big tent pitched by the stream. In spile of all the angry 
talk which had gone before, the entertamment ^'as a great 
success, and the w'hote party spent some three hours or so 
in eating and drinking on the friendliest terms. Now that 
the main issues have been settled both Cliinese and Tibetans 
have become very accommodating over smaller matters such 
as the exchange of prisoners and the re-opening of the main 
road to Chinese and Tibetan traders. 

As middleman and guarantor, it has been my dutj’ to re¬ 
main here until both sides liave withdrawn their troops in 
accordance the arrangement, and 1 have spent a con¬ 
siderable portion of my time during the last few days sitting 
on the Hat roof of my house watching through field-glasses 
the movements of the retiring troops. As was to be expected, 
there were delays and procrastinations, each side waiting for 
the other to begin the withdrawal on a large scale. But at 
last it is all over; and yesterday I rode over the plain of 
Rongbatsa, and found it completely deserted by both FibeEan 
and Chinese troops. Tlte local Tibetan inliabitants are 
itaturally immensely relieved to be left to follow their own 
pursuits' in peace. 

We leave to-morrow on our return journey to Chamdo, in 
order to iix up a few matters of detail, and more especially 
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to arrwge with the Kalon Lama for the release of all the 
Chin&e, wotmded soldiers and dvil offidafs, left there in the 
hands of the Tibetans* We have arranged to travel through 
Draya and Gonjo, partly to sec how matters stand in those 
centres, and al^ with a view to taking advantage of the 
opportunity of travelling through country hitherto unknown 
to European geography. 




CHAPTER VII 

FROM RONGBATSA ON THE YALUNG THROUGH GONJO 

TO DRiWA, AND THE^^CE VIA YEMBO TO CHAMDO 

Passage of the Yangtj.^Ya1iirtg dh’idt by the Hfin t>a lectli—Down 

the gor.6x^ of the Dzin Chu w Horl»^-Gii» Gomba — ^Thc Mm La (i6t3™ 
feet]—BeyfL Gticoba in ScFutbcm Dc-sc—The L.tingdri La {15,^00 f«t)^ 
The bcfidA of the Yan^tce at Bolo Gomba — A mule over the precipice—A 
$dt catBVad froro the Kokonor — The Nadionje La (t6,000 feet) 1 the boundary 
betiAeen De-ge and Goido—Mapping the fivers of Conjo^^utdo Disonfi:— 
CroBslng the Ysni^tsse-Mckong dhide and the Gonjo-Draya boundar).'-^ 
Arriv'al at Drayi Jysnidnn —Yemdo and its ruuied monastery—Rctum to 
Chamdo via the Ipi S.a—Release of rerpaining Chinese prisoncra at Chamdo 
—A long lost Chinese exile In Tibet —Departure from Chamdo by the 
Yunnan foad. 

October 28. At Dzenko. 

We left Rongbatsa yesterday after a stay of nearly six 
weeks. Everv'one was glad to see the last of this somewhat 
dreary neightiourhood. Our first day's march took us back 
up the Dza Chu to our former camp under tlie Yangtze- 
Yalung divide. 

To-day we crossed the big range; but as the Tsengu La 
was said to be deep under snow, owing to the bad weather 
during the past month, our guid^ took us over another pass 
further north, called the Hon La, equally high (about 15,800 
feet), but said to be easier in snowy weatficr. Starting very 
early in the morning, we followed up the main branch of the 
Dza Chu north-west nearly to its source and then turned vi*est 
for a mile or two, struggling up through deep snow, to reach 
the pass. Fortunately the weather was fine. From the [>ass 
we dropped down to Dzenko through the ’^-alley of a stream 
which joins the Dziti Chu from the north, 

November 3. At Beyu. 

Leaving Dzenko on October 29 we retraced our road of 
two months ago nearly as far as the pass, the Baya La, and 
then turned up the mountain side to the left to reach the top 
of the spur dividing the Dzenko and Dehlung rivers. From 
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this point there are wonderful views over this wild country 
of high mountains and deep valleys, including the snow 
giants behind D^o^chen to the north. The trail then kept 
near the top of the ndge for a few miles, passing a picturesque 
little monaster}' clinging to the mountain side amongst lime¬ 
stone crags and pine trees; and crossing over another small 
pass, dropped dowm steeply through a ravine, past a group 
of farms called Racha Hlaba half-way down, to debouch on 
to the Dzin Chu, the latter flowing in a tremendous pinc-clad 
canyon, thousands of feet deep. Continuing for a few miles 
dotvn the river tve reached the ^■illage of Nachi, where 

accommodation had been prepared for us. The top of the 
mountain on the opposite side of the river is crowned by a 
monastery^ Racha Gomba> This day's march, like the pre¬ 
ceding ttvo, was a very tong one. 

On the following day we had an easy march down the 
gorges of tile Dzin Chu to Horbo, where we were well hou^d 
in a small Podrang^ the seat of a subordinate De-ge official. 
Horbo, one of the twenty-five Dzott^ka (Tibetan districta) of 
De-ge, is said to be one of the chief centres of the De-ge 
metal industry, that is to say, the manufacture of knives, 
swords and especially tea-pots, which are used all over Kam, 
The work is done in the homes of the people. 

The Dzin Chu joins the Yangtze a few miles below* Horbo. 
Our road, however, here left the valley and turned south up 
a ravine, blocked at the end by the snow ran^ which has to 
be crossed on the next march. After ascenmtig ihU ravine 
for a few miles the path climbs up the mountain side bv steep 
zigz:^ for 3000 feet or so to reach the large and well-knowTi 
monastery of Gato Gomba, which is strikingly situated at an 
elevation of over 13,000 feet just below the top of the range, 
with steep pine-clad slopes falling away in from down to the 
valley thousands of feet below. 

Near the Gomba is the dissecting ground, where deceased 
lamas are cut up and fed to the vultures with a vicvi* to securing 
an early reincarnation. An operation of this kind, which is a 
very unpleasant proceeding, had just been concluded as we 
rode up‘. 

From Gato Gomba to Beyii Gomba Is not far in actual 
distance, but the march is a hard one oving to the formidable 
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E ass called the Mt/o La, over 16,000 feet high, which has to 
e crossed en route. The trail leads over the ridge immediaiely 
behind Gato Gomba, and then rims along the mountain side 
for a few miles with the ground on one’s right hand falling 
aw'ay down to the Yangtze, 5000 feel below. After passing 
round die head of a ravine we reached the foot of die big 
pass, and climbed up to the top through deep snow. From the 
summit of the Mbio La we looked south across a tremendous 
canyon, the valley of the Ngii Chu, to a similar range beyond, 
which we were informed had to be crossed on the next stage 
on the road to Gonjo, To get from the one pass to the other 
one has to descend some 6000 feet into the valley and ascend 
the other side almost as far again, a long hard day's journey; 
but an aeroplane could liave flown across in a few minutes. 
From the Mizo La we marched dowm a long straight ravine 
through large pine forests for hour after hour; until finally, 
after passing a small monastery situated on a spur, we dropped 
down by zigzags for the last 2000 feet to reach Bejni in the 
valley of the Ngii Chu. 

Beyii consists of a large monastery (like Gato, of the 
Nyimuba sect) and a few farms lying on a culdvated slope a 
few hundred feet above the Ngii Chu, backed by forests of 
pine and juniper. The Ngii Chu is a replica of the Dzin Chu, 
a dark green stream flowing at the bottom of a narrow canyon, 
tlie pine-clad slopes of which rise for 5000 or 6000 feet 
directly from the water’s edge. It joins the Yangtze a few 
mites lower down. 

The general situation of Bevii is precisely similar to that 
of Hor^, and the elevation of the valley , about 10,300 feet, 
is in each case much the same. In both cases the Yangtze is 
only a few miles off; but the main road, instead of maldng 
the slight ditour via the gorges of the latter, leads straight 
over the big Mizo La ridge, over 16,000 feel in height. In 
Tibet, as in China, the main roads always seem to run if 
possible straight to their objective over the intervening 
obstacles instead of following, like European roads, the line 
of least resistance round the comer. 

Southern De-ge is a remarkable country of deep narrow 
valleys, dense pine forests and huge mountains. It is a very 
beautiful region to look upon, but a very arduous one to travel 
across. A more difficult country to campaign in it would be 
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hard to find. The Chinese established a district mamstracy 
at Beyii, which they called Paiyu Hsicn. The Chinese 
ofHdals and troops stationed here, belonging to the Batang 
command, evacuated the place when the Tibetans advanced 
after the fall of Chamdo, but managed to get themselves 
trapped and surrounded in a precisely simitar valley called 
Gaji (Chinese Kaiyti) two marches further south; whence 
ih^' were eventually permitted to withdraw' to Batang as a 
result of the peace negotiations. 

Tlie accommodation being good, and the valley warm and 
sunny, we have been resting here for a couple of days after 
our tiring marches from Dzenko. 

November 5. At Polo Gomba, 

Leaving Bcyii yesterday we marched up the left bank of 
the river for a few miles and then turned up the mountain 
side to the west, A long pull up hill followed, through the 
usual three stagi^ of pine forest, open grassy slopes and bare 
rock. The pass is caUed the Lungdri La (15,800 feet). The 
view looking back across the valley of the Ngii Chu to the 
Mizo La is very fine; further back again, bearing a little east 
of north, towers a huge snow mass. I am uncertain whether 
these mountains are connected witli the big peaks behind 
Dzogchen or whether they belong to another unlocated snow 
massif; the same or similar peaks bear due north from the 
Gato Gomba ridge. From the pass we descended through 
more pine forests to a group of farms called Kamagong, lying 
on a cultivated slope 2000 to 3000 feet above the Yan^e. 
Beyond the latter, bearing semth-west. Is a steep rocky range, 
behind which, we were informed, lay Sangen. 

November u; a good month for travel in Kam; day after 
day 3 brilliant sun shines out of a cloudless sky, and the big 
passes are almost free of snow. 

To-day wc descended by steep zigzags to the Yangtze, 
which ^-e found flowing as usual in a gij^ntic canyon- 
Crossing by coracle at a ferry called Rushi Drango Druka, 
we were met on the further bank by the local Bon of the 
Dzongka of Polo, one of the sub-distrioa of De-ge. Resuming 
our march after the customary talk and tea-drinking wc 
followed up the right b ank of the Yangtze for the rest of the 
way to Polo Gomba, a small monastery of the Sojya sect 
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situated at the point where the big river making a right angle 
bend from north-east to south-east is joined by the stream 
from T’ungp’u. 

The big bends made by the Yangtze in this neighbourhood 
were unsown to European geography before Mr Coales 
placed them on the map' as the result of a recent journey. 
From near De-ge Gonchen the river Hows south-east; from 
its junction with the Dzin Cbu below Horbo it flows south¬ 
west ; and from Polo Gomba it flows south-east again towards 
Sangen and Batang. 

Marching along the Yangtze to-day by a narrow' foot-path 
a couple of Imndred feet above the river, one of the pack 
animals slipped over the e^e and rolled dowm the precipice 
to tlie stony beach below. The pony was not seriously hurt; 
but this sort of treatment was too much even for the yak-skin 
boxes, which exploded on hitting Uie rocks by the w'ater, 
scattering our small remaining stocks of candles and sugar 
amongst the sand and stones. We shall now' have to go short 
until we get back to Chmdo. It is impracticabie to cari7 
any large quantity of foreign stores on such long Journeys in 
tliese remote ports, and we have been lining entirely on the 
country for some time past, A few luxuries, however, such 
as sugar from Yunnan, candles and dgamtes from India, 
and soy and vermicelli from Sining, can be purchased locally 
in the larger centres like Chamdo. 

The last time we crossed the Yangtze, at Gangto ferry 
sonic tw'o months ago, it w'as a thick yellow in colour; liere 
it is now again a beautiful blue. The french call the Upper 
YangtM “ le Fleuve Bleu.*’ This is a very appropriate name 
for It in the winter, when it is a moat tvoiiderful blue in 
txilour, due presumably to the clear Tibetan sky reflected in 
its deep waters. But for half the year the name *' Blue River ” 
is absurdly inappropriate, as its waters are the colour of thick 
pea soup throughout the summer. This discolouration is due 
to the open plateau country of red sandstone contained in its 
basin in De-ge and further north. In winter, the streams 
draining this elevated sandstone region freeze, and the river 
is then ted only by the perennialh’ cle^ streams issuing from 
the limestone gorges at a lower elevation. 

At Polo Gomba the road from Dc-gc to Gonjo (which we 

^ S*?c Gta^iiphrc&l Jossrriai for April p i^i^p 
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are following) is Joined by trails from the north T’ungp’u 
and Kargnng. It is therefore quite an ^poi^nt centre of 
communication for these roadless regions. A large yak 
caravan arrived this evening, carrying K<jkonor salt south¬ 
wards. This ts one of the staple trades of I^am. The salt is 
brought down by the northern nomads and exchanged for 
the barley of the agricultural valleys alone the Yangtze. Still 
further south the Tibetans get their supplies of salt from the 
brine wells on the banks of the Mekong at T sakalo (Yen- 
ching); which, however, supply a comparatively small area 
of country' compared to that covered by the Kokonor and 
Nagehuka salt. 

Movember ii. Ai Gonjo Dzong. 

From Polo Gomba we made a short march of only a few 
miles up a branch valley to a group of farms called Shutzasht, 
and on the following day turned south-west across a small 
pass to reach a valley named Nyashi; the stream here flows 
south-east to its junction with the Yangtze, though whether 
or not it joins the Re Chu on the way we are unable to 
determine. 

I'he next day's march took us over a high pass, called the 
Nadzong La (16,000 feet), the boundary between Dc-ge and 
Gonjo. The view from this pass, looking w est over a deep 
valley, was extensive and interesting, as it explained much of 
the drainage system of the proving of Gonjo, which coiwists 
apparentlv outlie basin of one river. This stream has two 
main branches, the Re Chu and the Mar Chu, wliich, flowing 
from the Chorzhung country in the north and from Gonjo 
Dzong m the south respectively, meet and then flow east and 
south-east to Join the Yangtze near Gaji, A deaire to place 
this rivex on the map had been one of the reasons which had 
impelled us to take this route i and it was therefore a aa^- 
faction to find that from the. Nadzong La we were looking 
down on the confluence of thenorthern and southern branches 
some distance aw^y. Descending from the pass we halted at 
some farms called Norba, lying in Gomo. 

From Norba we descend^ a ravine for a short distance to 
reach the Re Chu, which we found a stream of TOnsiderable 
size, flowing at an elevation of about 1 i,Soo feet in the usual 
narrow canyon benveen pine-clad slopes. It was just fordable 
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at a broad shallow spot, the water being up to the ponies* 
bellies. After crossing the Re Chu our path ascended the 
mountairi side through pine forests and then trended away 
from the river^ climbing in and out of side ravines. After a 
few miles of very bad going through these forests vrc emerged 
suddenly into an absolutely bare region of red sandstones and 
shales, tlte formation characteristic of the Chamdo and Drava 
portions of the Upper Mekong basin. Ana, tvhere ive halted, 
consisted of a few farms and a large Tibetan fort, Karto 
Podrang, the seat of a Gonjo /?<?«. The elev'ation was about 
13,000 Ket, It is a curious fact that cultivation appears to be 
carried on at greater heights in tlie bare sandstone country 
than anywhere else in Astern Tibet. To the N.N.VV. one 
looked up the long straight valley of the Re Chu towards 
Chorihung- The confluence of the Mar Chu and the Re Chu, 
at a place called Sharundo, was out of sight a thousand feet 
below, and 1 was too lazy to go down and examine it • but 
from local information I gather that a third stream from the 
west also joins the Re CIiu in this neighbourhood- 

On November 10 we made a long march in order to reach 
Gonjo Dzong, TTie trail lay through a drean’ region of red 
sandstone, up and down small valleys just off the Mar Chu. 
In some places the ground was covered with a white alkaline 
efflorescence,as in the *' Bad Lands "of Kansu in North'west 
China. At last we descended into tlte vallev' of tlie Mar Chu 
itself, here quite a small and easily fordable stream at the 
present low' water season, and, following it up, shortly reached 
Gonjo Dzong, 

This place consists of a Tibetan Dzon^ (fort and offleia! 
residence), a small ntonastery, and a dilapidated sort of r^t- 
house which served as the Chinese rrmgistrate*s yamen during 
the Chinese occupation. The elevation is about 12,400 feet, 
and we found it miserably cold and bleak at this time of the 
year. It is the capital of the Tibetan province of Gonjo, 
which was formerly ruled by a Deba appointed by the Markam 
Teji and tivelvc native headmen (Bon). It must be a very- 
poor and sparsely populated region even for Eastern Tibet, 
The Chinese occupied it in the time of Chao ErhTeng and 
turned it into a district, which they railed Kung Hsien, or 
Kungchiieh, It is now being administered by a Dso/tgboN 
appointed by the Kalon Lama; he turned out to be an old 
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acquaintance, a young Lhasa monk, whom we had met in 
Chamdo. 

To-day we rested at Gonjo Daong, wh^ we were pre¬ 
sented with the usual courtesy gifts of grain and sheep. In 
summer sheep are presented alive; in winter dead and 
skinned, but contplete with head, Iioms and feet, and frozen 
stiff in the attitutfe of a galloping racehorse. 

There is a road from here to Chamdo t*i<i Toba, which Is 
said tu be six marches distant. I altould like to have followed 
this road in order to place more of Gonjo on the map. But 
the Dzongbon, who had come that way from Cliamdo, said 
that one had to march for two or three ^ys across an elevated 
and uninhabited plateau on the Gonjo-Chamdo boundary, 
where the cold wouJd now be very severe. We have, there¬ 
fore, decided to return via Drava. 

Sangen can easily be reached from Gonjo by a road leading 
south-east up the Mar Cbu; another road leads south to the 
Hlato plateau and $0 to Aiarkam. 

1 believe the French traveller, M. Bonvalot, must have 
come this way, though 1 have not seen a proper map of his 
route. He appears to have been deflected north of Chamdo, 
to have been guided south, perhaps from Toba, to Gonjo 
Dzong, and to have proceeded thence south via tllato to 
Markam. 

Nveember 13. At Draya, 

We left Gonjo yesterday in cold windy weather, after a 
snow-storm during the night. This was our first taste of the 
approaching winter; as in North China, the wind makes alt 
the difference in the cold weather. The trail lay up a defile 
away from the Mar Chu to an easy prass, and then down the 
other side into a grassy valley dotted with the black tents of 
noina<^ looking cold and miserable in the snow. These 
nomads belonged to Draya, the pass just crossed being the 
Mekong-Yangtze di^de and Draya-Gonjo boundary. They 
were in their autumn quarters and preparing to move lower 
down. The nomads of Kam appear generally to make three 
moves a year. After a rest in one of the tents we continued 
over another and rather higher pass, whence we followed 
down a long uninhabited v^ey to a group of farms and a 
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Chinese rest-house called Ranmr, lyii^ a few hundred feet 
above tlie main branch of the Draya river. ^ 

From Ranjur we followed dowTi the Draya nver until we 
joined the main Batang road at the chotsn seven or eight 
miles from Draya Jyamdun, where we arrived to-day for the 
tliird time on our travels. As a result of the Tifet^ occupa¬ 
tion the place h looking much improved, and the houses and 
tcinpks are being repaired and white-washed. , •» 

We leave to-morrow for Chamdo by a trail down the Me 
Chu valley, which is said to be easier and no longer tlian the 
main road. It is only used in the winter becau^ it entails 
fording liie Me Chu, which is impassable at high wuter. 

Ai Chamix)^ 

The first stage out of Draya took us over a steep pass the 
Ge La, nearly 15,000 feet high, and dovm the otlwr side to 
the village of Rangdru in the valley of the Me Chu, 
makes a big bend to the south below Dmj-a J^mdun. Ihe 
scenery in neighbourhood is typical of the Draya region, 
and consists of dreary-looking mounmins of red, yellow ^d 
Kfeen sandstones and shales, absolutely bar^e of all vc^tation, 
with the strata most (^ously twisted, often from the hon- 

zontal to the perpendicular, , . , , 

The descent from the Ge La we found rather dangerous, 
the path, often less than a foot wide, being iedged in a 
precipice of dbintegraiing rods. On such toads it is better 
to be mounted on a mule than on a ponv. 

On the following day we oontmued down the Me Chu 
valley to Yemdo. The road is good, except for bad places 
where it is carried round the comers of cldfe on rotten 
wooden stagings. Ykmdo (Chinese Yent ait ang) is a desolate- 
looking place, a few hovels below the gaunt rums of the big 
monaster}' with a background of bare ^dstone mo^tmns. 
The Chief Reincarnation of Draya used to r^ide part of tiic 
vear here and part of the year at Jyamdvin, The destrui^on 
bf the monaster}' by the Cbinese m 1913 or 1914 ^e 

end of one of the Draya rebelUons. Several hundred Tibetans 
were oenned up in the monastery and perished m the 
No inbetan can view the ruins of the great monasteries at 
Chamdo, Draya, Yemdo and Other places without feeling 
dceplv incensed against tlie Chinese for what he regards as 
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the most terrible of outrages against his religion and his 
feJJotv countrj'men. 

Yenido Is only about 10,400 feet high, and u-e found the 
weather quite warm again. Autumn ploughing W3& even still 
in progress. The plough is drawn by vak from a voice attached 
to their horns. 

The Me Chu joins the Mekong a few miles below Yemdo 
There is a coracle ferry here, and a road leads thence west* 
wards to the Tibetan district of Bashu and the Salween valley. 
This was the route followed by the Chinese troo]>s from 
Drava who the Mekong in an attempt to invade 

T ibet, ndth disastrous results to themselves, as narrated e!se- 
where^. 'Hie trail we were following Jed down the Me Chu 
as far as the hamlet of Dowa, about half-wav to the Mekong, 
and then turned up a side ravine to the north, A long mardi 
up this valley brought us to a group of farms called jyaragong. 

On the following day we continued up the same' ravine to 
emerge eventually at the Ipi l,a, the big pass on the main 
road. This is a curious mountain knot, from which streams 
flow north-west to Somde, south-east to Bagung, south-west 
to Jyaragong, and west to the Mekong. The last time we 
crossed this pass was in July, when we found it covered with 
soft snow; on this occasion It was almost free of snow and die 
weather was fine and sunny. The big passes are usually easier 
to cross in the early winter than at any other time of the year. 

From the Ipi La we descended to Bomdc, and followed 
the main road nn Mengpu to Chamdn, where we arrived on 
November iS and were given a warm welcome by the Tibetan 
officials and General Liu and his staff of Chinese. Evervone 
seems greatly relicvned at the definite cessation of hostilities. 

In accordance with the understanding previously arrived 
at, the first thing to be done now that peace been definitely 
concluded was to obtain the Kalon Lama's formal assent to 
the release of all the Chinese, civilians and wounded soldiers, 
left in Ch^do, and his permission for them to return with 
General Liu to Batang. This was finally agreed to, the Kalon 
Lama only stipulating that the men’s native wives should 
remain behind^, and also that tila transport should only be 

* In the dajra of ihe Manchus than was m iCiict mie that no Chinese 
woman w» permiEted la crosi the passes wnO ffOm China into Tlhct> 
and D aunibir cuatnm has bcoi generally aLncc the advent of the 
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granted to those incapacitated by wounds or able to pay the 
regular charges; this latter decision gave rise to a great deal 
of grumbling, as no Chinese ever walks a mile in Eastern 
Tibet if ula animals can possibly be obtained ftom the natives. 

There was one other matter which had to be arranged 
before leaving Chamdo. 1 bad received a communication 
from the Governor-General of Szechuan asking me to en¬ 
deavour to trace and obtain the r^atriation of a friend of his 
student days, who had entered Tibet with General Chung 
ying's expeditionary force in 1910, and had never been heard 
of since; at the same time he enclosed his friend's pboto^aph, 
taken some ten years ago, before he left Szechuan for Tibet, 

1 brought the matter to the notice of the Kalon Lama, 
showed him the photograph, and asked him to do his best 
to trace the lost exile. To my surprise he recognised the 
photograph at once, and said that the original was a learned 
Chinese, living as a sort of hermit in a state of extreme 
poverty at Shuopando, a place a few marches distant on the 
Lhasa road. 

Further enquiries elicited the whole sto^. Mr Wang, the 
individual in question, found himself stationed in Bomi, or 
that neighbourhood, in the capacity of a sort of military 
gOTcmor when tlie Chinese troops in Tibet mutinied at the 
time of the revolution in China in 1911. Though looted of 
all his effects he managed to escape with his life. But instead 
of making his wav to l.,hasa, whence he would in due course 
have been repatriated with all the other Chinese in Central 
Tibet Via India to Shanghai, he fled north through the 
mountains to Shuopando, where he arrived in a destitute 
condition and threw himself on the mercy of the Kalon Lama. 
He has been living there ever since, subsisting on the cliaritv 
of tiie local Tibetans. WTty he had not come out through 
Eastern Tibet was not quite clear; either he had been afraid 

TCfniblic. At a consequence Chinese soldiers an-d iJ way# lAkiC Tibetsn 

women for thw cotnorta. Such women ere much despised hy the Tibetans^ 
though their progeoy up Tibctam and become raertfed m the Tibetan 

populatiDn. m same cases mesc murri^stM turn out well; but matt i^uaUy 
the women became merely the &lav-^ of t^ir Chinese husbindB, snd their 
fat i» partieuliiTly pohiful when their Chinos take them back to 

Tuehienlu imd even further Into Szeohium to Yaehmi, where they usualjy 
end their days in Chinese brothds. The Chinese esU these women yalmi 
Ctiave tprLi) L owing to the niimber^ of tlieae unlamuisie rmtfve wornm left 
tmmded in Tiscbwiilu iind other border dties, such places are very iminoni. 
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to leave the place for fear of falling into the hands of hostile 
Tibetans ew route, or else the local Tibetans had kept him 
there as a sort of curio or mascot . 

The Kalon Lama has now promised to send immediate 
instructions to Shuopando to nave Mr Wang forwarded to 
Batang, whence Ire will be able to return with us to Saechuan. 
As 1 l^ve learned by experience that a high Tibetan ofiictal 
never fails to carry out his promises, 1 regard Mr Wang’s 
repatriation as good as accomplished. 

On the 24th the Kalon Lama entertained us and the 
Chinese mission to a farei.velJ feast, at which everyone was 
in hi^h spirits at the successful teimination of our peace 
negotiations. On the 25th General Liu and his stalf departed 
for Batang, an event which seemed to occupy most of the day, 

W’e arc leaving by what is known as the Yunnan road, 
which runs south from Chamdo, in order to assist, at the 
request of the Chinese and 'Hbetan officials, in settling a 
small dispute about the boundary near Yenching. This ivUl 
give us further opportunity of mapping unknovtti country. 

The weather here is now very pleasant, cold frosty nights 
followed by sunny and absolutely cloudless days. The only 
trouble, as el^hcre in. Eastern Tibet, is the question of 
artificial heating, charcoal being only found in Chinese 
centres. The problem is best solved by remaining In one's 
fur sleeping bag until the sun tops the 'mountains. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FKOM CHAMDO, THROUGH TSAWAROMG, TO YENCHING 
ON THE YUNNAN BORDER, AND THENCE BACK TO 

BATANG 

clgrHvn the Mekong—TJit Bi^cche rivw and Jyedam— 
the Mekeng-Salwiscn divide on the Bstsha plateau—<>n ibe Kcsidivatef^ of the 
Yu Chd—Dxo^cfinu—I>rflyi 4 Gocnb«—^TrftvdHng down ihe Yu. Chu 
through Taflwarong—Yunneu lea entczing Tibet—Tibctmi tfOOp» at Di— 
The Chmndo-Yumian mad—Back ucrow the Ealween^MekoDg divide by 
the Di Lji ([5,00c feet)—Yexidiing and its salt wells—The Mekong—M«m 
tribesmen—A Catholic Mi$$icu—The deeply-eroded couniry of South¬ 
eastern Tibet—TrtuiffuiJlity in TiheE and diacutbed conditions in Qiifia'— 
Previous foreign travollcts on the borders S^. Tibet—Settlement of dis¬ 
pute about the Teafldo valley—Throujjh Markam to Hmnng. 

November 29. At Wayo, 

We left Chamdo yesterday by tl;c Yunnan bridge, and 
have been Tnarchlng ^own the rtgbi bank of the Mekong for 
two days. The river flows alt the wav in a deep narrow canyon 
bciween scrub-covered mountains of red sandstone, with 
occasional farms, hamlets and patches of cuftivaticm in the 
mouths of side ravines. The water is again a clear blue, though 
not so deep a blue as the Yangtze, The river feezes later on 
in its quieter reaches, and can be crossed on the tee bridges 
which form in this way; already blocks of ice are ssvLrlmg 
down stream. 

We are again accompanied, somew’hat against our wishes, 
by a few Chinese refugees, who, desiring to go to Yunnan 
instead of Szechuan, did not therefore accompany General 
Liu when the latter left with most of the Chinese for Batang 
a few days ago. 

Mr Rockhill crossed the river in this neighbourhood on 
his remm Journey from Tibet to China; be was deflected by 
the Tibetans to the south of Chamdo, and rejoined the main 
Batang road at Bomde. 

December i. At Yushi. 

From the hamlet of Wayo w^e continued down the Mekong 
for a fetv mites, and then ascended the mountain ridge on 
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our right hand. Here the journey began to get interesting: 
for, on reaching the top of the spur, which was only about a 
thousand feet above the \'al!ey, we found ourselves, to my 
great surprise, looking down on to another river, flowing in 
a precisely similar gorge, parallel to and only a mile or so 
distant from the Mekong, This turned out to be the river of 
Riwochefhere called the She Chu), which is shown on British 
maps of Tibet as flowing south-west from Ends to join the 
Salween. Chinese maps rightly make it a tributary of the 
Mekong, which it joins below Drentsa Dnika, at a place 
called Tsunpo, Descending into the valley of the She Chu, 
which is eroded down to within a few hundred feet of the 
level of the Mekong, we crossed over by a bridge, and 
marched down its right bank to a place called Jyedam, con¬ 
sisting of a number of farms in an open cultivated valley 
together with the Po^irang of the local Tibetan ofEcial, in 
which we w'ere lodged, 

Jyedam ts the chief centre of trans-Mekong Drava. It lies 
at the junction of the Chamdo-Yunnan road, whItJi we arc 
following, wHth an east to west trail connecting Draya with 
Bashu and the Salween valley. From this point the lliwoche 
river flows south-east to its confluence with the Mekong, 
said to be a short day’s march distant. Due south are some 
big snow peaks. 

To-day w'e left the She Chti valley, and made a short march 
up a side ravine to the south-^vest to reach this place, a group 
of farms called Yushi. We have at last left the dreaty sand¬ 
stone country of Drava and Chamdo, and the hilb here are 
well w'ooded with pine trees. 

So far this road has proved an ca^ one; but we are warned 
to expect some Ivard travelling during the next few da vs, as 
it appears that an uninhabited plateau, the Mekong-Safwecn 
divide, several marches in extent, has to be crossed before we 
reach houses a^iin. In order to avoid having to camp more 
than necessary in such country', which U alwap exceedingly 
cold at this time of the vear, we have arranged to make three 
or four very long marches, 

Decetttber 3. At Bomda GoMBa. 

Yesterday we were travdling nearly from dawn till dusk. 
Following up a ravine, and winding round the corner of a 
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mountain, we reached the top of the Mekong-Salween water¬ 
shed at a height of about 14,800 feet. The summit of the 
diinde is eo flat that we had marched some distance before 
we noticed a frozen streamlet trending west, and realised that 
we had crossed the pass. We then found ourselves marching 
westwards across a vast plateau, stretching away as far as one 
could see, at an elevation of over 14,000 feet. At midday we 
reached ^me nomads’ tents, where we rested and took refuge 
for a while from the bitter wind blowring directly in our faces. 
Continuing in the afternoon, we followed a trail trending 
west, south-west and south, across rolling downs, and even¬ 
tually descended a few hundred feet into the valley of a 
stream flowing south-east, down which we marched for a few 
miles to another nomad encampment. We were here in the 
Tibeten province of BashU, having left Drava shortly after 
crossing the pass. 

The stream on the banks of which we were camped was 
frozen so dial one could only guess its size; probably its 
sources arc not far distant. It Is called the Yu CJm^ and we 
are to follow down its valley for two or three weeks' march, 
to the neighbourhood of its confluence with the Salween near 
Menkung, just north of the meeting point of the Burma, 
Yunnan and Tibet frontiers. 

From the point where we turned south-west on this day’s 
march another trail condnues west to Sha-ji Zamka fin 
Chinese Chiayii Ch’iao), tlie bridge over the Salween (in 
Tibetan Jyemoho Chu, in Chinese Nu Chiang), on the main 
Lhasa road. According to Chinese accounts the formidable 
Waho Shan, crossed on the main road betu'cen tlnda and 
Sha-yi Zamka, consists of a similar plateau to the one we 
traversed on this march, and it is probably a continuation of 
the same tableland. 

To-day we made another long march down the flat valley 
of the Yu Chu and reached Bomda Gomba, a typical grass- 
country monastery like Dzogchen, Nangi^en, Seshu, and 
others:, surrounded by a few mud hovels lit by holes in the 

* Chu^ pifdiiiD}; Ktcrmt^y « the common word for rK’cr” In 

Eaaeciti Tibtfti Tsiiafrpo aim means rivcri but ii confined to big rivets; th^ 
itie upper Brahmaputra flowing through Ctntral Tibet is known ma the 
Taani^po the Eumpean namo Sanpo). mtaniny “ the River compire 

the Chinese worda fhu( fhtcnilly for a ^nruilj irtream* JtTo for a nver, 

and Ckiar^ for the big tiv«^ Yicgtze ChLang, 
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roofs instead of windows, and distinguished by a particularly 
large heap of mani stones. The ele'v'ation is gradually falling, 
and we are now down to 13,400 feet. 

'T'he cold has been severe during the past tw'o days, the 
thermometer standing near zero Fahrenheit in the mominijK. 
Like Tzachuka, this is a hard country in winter, especially 
when the wind blows. Not a tree or s^b is to be seen, and 
the only fuel, yak dung (r/iotea), is not always easily obtained, 

December 6, At Dzogang. 

Another long march down the uninhabited valley brought 
us to Tento C^mba, like Bomda, a Gelugba establishment 
housing seventy to eighty lamas. A little cultivation makes 
its appearance here. On the following day w'e continued 
dowm the valley, here partly under culti\'ation, to Dzog^g 
(also pronounc^ Dzogung or Dzogong), Thb place consists 
of a monastery', a small vmage, and an ofUcial 

residence, all built on a spur overlooking the river and facing 
a pine-dad mountain slope opposite. The fall in the valley 
is very gradual, the elevation here being still over 13,000 feet, 
and the weather remaining bitterly cold. 

Dzogang, also called Tsawa Dzogang, is the capital of the 
Tibetan province of Tsaw'a, which embraces the basin of the 
Yu Chu f^rom the vicinity of Bom da to tliat of Menkung (the 
latter being under the jurisdiction of the Tibetan ofiiciu at 
Sangachu Dzotig beyond the Salween). The lower portion 
of the Yu Chu v'allev b called Tsaw-arong (i.e. the rots^t or 
“agricultural valley,*" of Tsawa), Thb name is sometimes 
shortened to Tsarong, in which form it appears on modem 
maps of Tibet. 

We are stopping a day here, as even’one is in need of a 
rest after our long marches across the grass countrv'. Our 
wants arc being tvell prorided for by the local official, a 
Drunghor from Lhasa’. Thb region has atwa^'s been in 
Tibetan hands (except for Chinese raids in 1910 and 1911), 
and contrasts favourably, in regard to absence of ruins and 
like signs of devastation, with Dray a and other territories 
which have for so long been in dbpute between Chinese and 
Tibetans. 

* A (Tibetan duirict Tnaififltmte} is^ if a ^ynun, hIbcp knowi"! » 

Druiigh^T^ nnti £f D monk 44 T$&hwg (dwif Eacankig ** 
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Markam Gaitok can be reached from Dsogang in two or 
three days by a trail up a side valley and over the diWde to 
Samba £>ruta, the ferry across the Mekong. 

December ii. At DrayD Gojtoa. 

For the past five days we Itave been inarching dowm the 
Yu Chu valley, deacenHiag gradually until now we have got 
down to about 11,300 feet, travelling has been easy, as 
tliere have been comparatively good houses to stop in, with 
abundance of supplies and firewood, and even occasionally 
a little charcoal. Most of the way the valley is densely 
wooded and sparsely populated. In places glimpses can be 
caught through the pine forests of big snow ranges which run 
parallel to the river on either side. Bettveen Uya and Moku 
one passes through some very' fine limestone gorges which 
probably indicate that the river here breaks through a cross 
range. The people in the farms and hamlets where we stopped 
seemed happy and contented, and often entertained us with 
dancing, for which they were glad to be rewarded with a few 
IraHgba^, 

Drayu Gomba is a hn^ but dilapidated monastery 

lying on a slope above the river backed by pine forests and a 
snow range. It is an important centre, and ues at the junction 
of the Chanido-Yunnan road which we are following with a 
trail from Markam Gartok via Samba Drtika to Sangachu 
Dzong in South-eastern Tibet. This was the road followed 
by the Indian traveller A, K, (Krishna) who W'as here in 1882. 
He calls the place Dayiil Gomba; thus omitting the r which 
is subjoined but pronounced, and including the /, which is 
a silent affix,as in Sesbu(]), Beyu(l), Za}'tl(l}. A, K. omits thb 
subjoined r in all his Tibetan words, and talks of Data for 
Drdba ^onks) and Dokbu for Drokba (nomads). 

The Yu Chu is here quite a fair size, comparable to the 
She Chu at Dawu; it is frozen only in its quieter reaches, 
where useful ice bridges form, enablmg the traveller to cross 
from one bank to the other at will. 

^ Th« ira^ka b a Lhum lilver coin^ threx lo a rupee; 

with thr wurptinn of tho«« recenriy minted they are for the part thin, 
batterfdi ind irregtiliir in cinnimfercncc: but m TibctgLn tenfcory 

wi^ always earned a i^eod fitocJc of thrm aa they form a useful subdivi^on 
of the rupee: when they m itot avaltahlc oiir M to make uae of rupees cat 
in half. 
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In 1910 or 1911, after the Chinese expedition had success¬ 
fully occupied Lhasa, Chao Erh-fcngsent a cotimm of troops 
into Tsawarong. They looted but did not destroy Drayii 
Gomba, and then passed on to Sangachu Dzong beyond the 
Salween, where the Chinese proposed to establish a dlstHct, 
to be called Sangang or Kornai Hsien. Almost immediately 
afterwards the revolution in China occurred, and all Tibet 
tvest of the Mekong relapsed automatically into Tibetan 
hands. 

The Tibetans in this valley (as elsewhere, 1 suppose) have 
no idea of exact distances j indeed there do not appear to be 
any words in their language properly denotmg measures of 
distance. If one asks a Tibetan how far it is to a place, he 
will reply tanrtgbo ('‘a long way”)i or tanyebo (“3 short 
w’^ay”); or if he wishes to be more explicit he may say it is 
sbagia f"a day's journey,” sav six hours' march), or t$asa or 
tsapo (“ half a' day's joumey,’’ say three hours' march), 

December 15. At Di, 

We are now getting down into the deeply-eroded country 
of South-eastern Tibet, the river flowing in a narrow gorge 
between two snow-clad ranges with peaks probably over 
20,000 feet in height. For the first day's march we followed 
down the valley to another monastery called Changmar 
Gomba, lying on a wooded spur above the river. On the 
next day the trait ascended the mountain side, the river 
appearing as a silver thread at the bottom of the itnmense 
canyon in which it flows, and then worked aivay from the 
main valley through pine forests and over a spur into a side 
ravine. Yesterday w'e again rejoined the river, meeting it at 
a point where it emerges from a deft in the limestone 
mountains, and immediately afterwards turned up a side 
ravine to reach a pass called the Do La across a grcjt buttress 
of limestone, which here forces the Yu Chu to liend to the 
south-west. This pass, though only about 14,000 feet high, 
b very steep on both aides, and we had some difficulty in 
getting up as the noiliiem face was covered tvith firoaen snow 
and ice between the nine trees. 

The scenery in this part of TsawTirong is exceedingly 
beautiful. From the summit of the Do La there is a good 
view* down the Yu Chu, which flows in a pine-clad valley 
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betw'ccn. twosnou'-cappcdranges on either side* Anenorinotis 
snow massif is visible, bearing S.S.Ji,; tlicse are probablv the 
snow mountains lying north»we3t of Atunt^ in Yunnan, 
whicli force the Yu Chu west to join the Salween. 

On this mar^ w'e met a large caravan of yak carrying 
j unnanese tea into Tibet. It is made up into pa^cts, aii nil ar 
to those containing the Szechuan teas, two of which make 
one load for a yak. From the appearance of the men ac- 
company^rlg this caravan, who were not real Tibetans, but 
of some kind of JVloso or other mixed race, we realised that 
we were getting oui of Tibet Proper and were approaching 
tlie Climese border country, which is populated by a mbtturc 
of aboriginal tribes. 

From the Do La wx descended to some farms in a side 
ravine off tiie Yu Chu, and to-dav followed doviTi the tnain 
vallev to this place, a group of fa^is called Di. .411 around 
are dense pine forests, through wliich can be caught glimpses 
of the snow-fields on the big mountains behind. 

Here we found some liundrcds of Tibetan soldiers drawn 
up to meet us, while on all sides blinding bonfires of juniper 
bushes were burning in celebration of the occasion. These 
troops are merely local lesies, and are not to be compared in 
appearance with the wxll-equipped and organised Lhasa and 
bhjgatse regiments who have been doing the fighting further 
north. They have been collected from .Vlarkam, Tsawa, 
Alenkung and Sangachu Dzong, and appear to have been 
waiting here ever since the trace became effective five or six 
months ago witli the intendon of attacking Yenching if 
hostiIjU€3 arc r^urned. The latter place has been coveted 
by the Tibetans of Tsawarong on account of its salt wells and 
the revenues derived from the ta.xadon of the salt produced. 
The presence of these levies at Di has for months past been 
a sort of sword of Oamodes hanging over the lieads of the 
Chine.se troops at Yenching on the .Mekong just across the 
divide, the latter realising full well that the Tibetans are 
WMtmg here, and not knowing when to expect their attack. 
vVe talked to the Tibetan officials in charge of ihe^ levies, 
told them that peace had been concluded and that hostditicai 
would certa^y not be resumed, and addsed them to disband 
their men. They said they would do so after we had spoken 
in a similar sense to the Chinese commander at Yenching. 
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It is pleasantiy warm down here, the elevation being oniy 
about 10,500 feet. The meeting point of Burma, Yunnan and 
Tibet lies a few marches to the south. The road to Atuntze 
in Yunnan continues down the river for two or three short 
stages and then turns east across the divide to the Mekong. 
Another trail leads south-west to Menkung, and thence to 
Rima and Assam; we are, in fact, liere at die back of beyond . 
of Burma and Assam. It is noticeable that the Tibetans of 
these parts are of much poorer physique than those on the 
northern uplands. 

To-morrow we leave the Yu Chu, which we have been 
following for the past fortnight, in order to cross the water¬ 
shed to Y^enching on the Mekong. It is to the valley of this 
river, the Yu Chu, trending in exactly the required direction, 
that the su-callcd “Yunnan Road from Chamdo to Atuntze 
owes its existence. It is one of the main trade arteries of 
Eastern Tibet, and is quite a good trail for these parts. As 
well as linking Atuntze irith Chamdo, it connects Yunnan 
iwth the main Lhasa road by a branch running across from 
the RashQ uplands to Sha-yi Zamka {Cliinese Cniayii Ch’iao, 
the bridge over the Salween), and is the route generally 
followed by Yunnanese merchants bound to L^a and 
Central I’ibet, It is also much frequented by pilgrims from 
all parts of Kam bound to and from a sacred mountain in 
North-western Yunnan, which they circumambulate. We 
often met these pilgrims on the road, always on foot, and 
usually accompanied by sheep carrying their baggage^. 

Decimber tS, Al Yexching. 

Leaving Di and the Yu Chu I'alley, there is a long steep 
climb uphill through pine forests, which gradually thin out 
in the usual manner, giving way first to grassy slopes and 
then to bare rock and snow. The pass, called the Di La, 
about 15,000 feet high, is the Saiween-Mekong tvatershed, 

A short way off on the same ridge is another pass, called the 

. ' ^ dosina gf the high road via Satiing and Ctiamdo awiitg tp the 

hMiuUicfii bctwctJi the S 2 cchuaii:Kc nncl the I’ibduns duriixg the past ten 
ti\ tiw Sinfr-Tibetoti hJt» hccfi c^uried cn by thia Yunnan mod 

and the JytiiUJidD itiutc to the aouth and north of Chumdo r^pectivvly. 1 do¬ 
om know whether ihr Yunnan mad has ever been travelled by a farei^er 
before our jonwy; probably part of it waa knovi-n to the Abb^ D^godina. 

A, K, it, ftom caaf to west. 
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Beda La, whence a trail leads do^vn to Beto Gomba in the 
Yu Chu v'aJIey and so to Menkung; this was the road followed 
by Colonel Bailey in 1911, from Batang via Yenching, Mcn- 
kimg and Rima, to Sadiya in Assam. We found the DL La 
wvered with frozen snow and ice, while a bitter wind made 
it almost too cold to breathe. From the pass w't descended 
for several hours, droppLi^ 50CO to 6000 feet, through a long 
forested mvine to a group of farms called Trotigtse. 

The Di La and Beda La are sometimes closecrby snow in 
die spring. Probably the snowfall is heavier down here than 
in the more northern parts of Kam. 

At Trongtse the stream \v'hich we had foUo^i’ed down ii-om 
tile pass turns off to the east to join the Aickong, tvhik our 
trail continues north-east up a long straight valk}’ to reach 
Lagon, the ruins of a once celebrated monasterj','destroyed 
by the Chinese some years ago, hang on the top'of a narrow 
ridge immediately overlooking the Mekong. The \iew over 
Yenching from this point is a remarkable one. The Mekong 
flow's at the bottom of a deep niirrow canyon, 3000 feet below^ 
but almost (greedy under one's feet, and on both sides of the 
river along ils banks are the brine tvells and salt evaporating 
pans; Yench^ itself, consisting of some farms and a hamlet, 
lies on a cultfvated slope a few hundred feet above the river; 
immediately beyond rises the mountain range constituting 
the Mekong-Yangtze watershed, which is crossed bv the 
main road to Batang at the Chia La, the tatter being almost 
w'ithin view. 

Descending from the Lagdn ridge by a steep zigzag path 
we crossed the Mekong by coracle ferry (^ere is also a single 
rope bridge near by) and ascended the cliff the other side to 
reach Yenching- 

The Di La range is here the boundary between the Chinese 
district of Yenchmg and the Tibetan province of Tsawarong, 
and we are therefore now again in Chinese-controlled 
icrritory. 

Yenching (in Tibetan Tsakalo’) was formerly a part of the 


or Tsakilo, spp«iT* on oihr;,- imps of Tibef a« Yoluilo, or 
1 etfcslQ, which 19 the raune of one of the hirnlieB near by; this nenie, YakaJo 
n^nuiK "die high gmund" (above the brine khUs) ta uiil^wn tn lh« 
Itbctwu of Katn eiceptiiig the Eocal pe^le: the is well known, how- 
^«r. all nyer Soutb-CHtem Tibet «a Tsslca, or Tvtkalo (nieanine "the 
Southen Brine Wdla The Chinese name VefichingalsomcaiH Brine WclU. 
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terntory of the Bato^ Debaj and was made into a district 
by Chao Erh-feng* The district really consists of nothing 
beyond the bottom of the canyon of Ac Mekong for a few 
miles above and below the salt wells, to which the place owes 
its existence as an official centre. The wells are on. both sides 
of, and almost on a level with, the river, and become flooded 
every summer when the water rises. The brine is drawn up 
out of the wells, which are quite shallow, and is evaporated 
in the usual flat pans. The salt produced supplies North¬ 
western Yunnan, Batang, Markam and Tsawarong. The 
Clunese troops and officials are mainly dependent on the 
re^'enucs thev derive from taving it as it leaves the wells to 
the extent of two rupees per mine load. As a result of this 
income they are much better off here than anywhere el^ in 
Chinese Ti^t. The foreign-controlled Chinese Salt .Adminb- 
tration get their share of the revenue derived from the 
Yenching brine welts by taxing the salt that goes to Yunnan 
when it reaches Atuntze, 

On a cultivated slope nearly a thousand feet above the 
river and the salt wells are two villages, called Puding and 
Yakalo, w‘hich are separated by a ravine many hundreds of 
feet deep; so that what appears to be a ten minutes^ walk 
from the one to the other takes in reality nearly an hour. 
Fudtng is the seat of the Chinese magistrate, and is therefore 
entitled to be called Yenching. Yal^o is a Catholic settle¬ 
ment grouped round the Mission. 

The water of the Mekong is now (in midwinter) a dear 
blue in colour. The river is here called the Chu and also 
the Da Chu by tlie Tibetans; at Chamdo it is known as the 
Dza Chu. Discontinuity of river names b one of the difficul¬ 
ties which face the map-maker in Eastern Tibet. Other 
instances of thb are the names Tza Chu and Nya Chu for 
the Yalung, Dje Chu and Ngom Chu for the western branch 
of the upper Mekong, and Dzi Chu and She Chu for the 
Riwoche riv'cr. The Chinese call the Mekong the Lantsang 
Chiang from Chamdo down, being for the most part un¬ 
acquainted with its course above the latter place. 

Our reputation as successful peace-makers bdng now well 
established, we received a warm weloome at Yenching from 
the nativejKipulation as well as from tlie Cliinese troops and 
ofliciab. The former are for the greater part Mosos; they 
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Kaye long become accustomed to their Chinese masters, and, 
being of a non-Tibetan race, they regard the Lhasa Tibetans 
more or less as strangers, and fear them as an unknown 
quantity. 

"^rhe Moso race is one of the aboriginal tribes of North- 
WEStem Yunnan, where their former Kin^om occupied a 
considerable extent of territory between China and Tibet 
with its coital at Licluang, The Tibetans call them Jyong 
and their former king Sadang Jyelbo. Yenching appears to 
be the most northerly point at which they are found. Their 
religion, composed of magic, sorcery and nature worship, is 
probably, like that of the Lolos of Saechuan and tlie Abors 
of Northern Assam, a relic of the original Shamanism of 
Eastern Asia, which in China and Tibet became overlaid 
with the invading Buddhism. It is not unlikely that a com¬ 
parative study of the religions of the Alosos, Lolos and Abors 
with the practices of the Lama sorcerers (especially those of 
the Bon sect) in Tibet and of the Taoist priests in China 
would show many points of similarity^. 

There is a Ca^oltc Mission at Yenchlng, in charge of 
an able and open-minded priest, who has many converts 
amongst the Moso tribesmen but few or none amongst the 
Tibetans, 

Yenchlng lies in the Saechuan Frontier Territory, but the 
Yunnan border ia only about ten miles distant to ^e south. 
Both the Yunnanese and Tibetans covet the place because of 
its revenue-producing salt wells. The Tibetans could prob¬ 
ably iiave taken Yenching without difficulty last June, but 
their doing so would have seriously compromised the pros¬ 
pect of peace; as, apart from the Szechuanese, who would 
scarcely have cymsented to surrender it even provisionally for 
any length of time, the Yunnanese, whose salt supplies \vould 
have been interfered with, would in all probability have taken 
the opportunity to seise it themselves. As it is, the Y'imnanese, 
like the Kansu Mahomedans, have so far remained neutnai in 
this quarrel between SaecKuan and Thibet. 

The elevation of the Mekong at Y'enchinp is only about 
8000 feet, the village itself being a thousand higher. We 
find it quite warm down here, a pleasant change from the 
climate of the bleak uplands from which we have come. 

‘ Set fttrte on p. 79, 
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Winter-soivn barley is even beginning to sprout, whereas 
higher up there U not a sign of green from October to May. 

Phis is the country of the great parallel rivers and the land 
of deep erosions, where east to west travel is extraordinarily 
arduous. In a fetv marches one can cross the basins of the 
Yangtae, Mekong, Yu Chu and Salween, all flowing in deep 
narrow canyons 7,000 to 10,000 feet below the level of the 
intervening ranges. The main road from Yenching to Batang 
runs east up a ravine and across the Mckong-Yangtze divide by 
a pass called the Chia La to Tsongen (Chinese Chungai},and 
tlience via Pamtit'ang to tlic Yangtze. We are going to follow 
another trail leading north up the Mekong into Markam in 
order to enquireinto a frontier dispute in that neighbourhood. 

Travelling down the Y unnan road from Chamdo through 
Tsawarong, we could not fail to be impressed by the general 
state of tranauiility and absence of brigandage in the regions 
traversed, which have been uninterruptedly under Tibetan 
conUol since iqiL when compared with the ctinditions pre^ 
vailing in the Chinese-control led districts further east. In¬ 
deed, in the course of the past year w‘e have travelled all over 
the Tibetan-controlled parts of Eastern Tibet, usualty with¬ 
out any armed guard except for the few liBcs carried by my 
owxi servants, and accompanied only by a small Tibetan 
official to represent the authority of his Government and 
provide for accommodation and transport; nor did it ever 
appear to enter the minds of anyone that a milita^ escort 
was necessary. Now that w'e are back once more in Chinese- 
controlled territory, all the talk is again of brigands and rebels 
and the dangers of the roads. Many wild rumours are current, 
including an alarming report that the turbulent natives of 
Hsiangen’eng have revolted and are marching on Batang. 

Yenching Im been visited by many competent foreign 
travellers, missionaries and otliers, notably General Daries 
and Mr Kingdon Ward, coming from Yunnan, and M. Bacot 
and Colonel Bailey, coming from Szechuan. The last named 
travelled through to Assam via Menkung and Rtma. Amongst 
the misaionaries tvho have explored these parts must oe 
mentioned the names of the Abb^ Desgodins, and, a genera¬ 
tion later, those of Messrs Muir and Edgar of tlieChina Inland 
Mission. The reason why Colonel Bailey succeeded where 
others failed is probably to be found in the fact that he 
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travelled without any Chinese and accompanl»^ only by a 
'I'ibetan servant. From the days of Gill and Cooper tip to 
the present time most trav'cllers attempting to enter Tibet 
from the Chinese side have been accorapam'ed by a Chioe^ 
personnel, and have thus unconsciously increased their 
difficulties tenfold. The successful travellers in Hastern Tibet 
ha^’c been those, like Boiver, Rockhtll, Bonvalot and others, 
who travelled w'ith Tibetans. The ordinary Chinese has, not 
unnaturally, an intense dislike of Tihet and of the hardships 
of life in Tibetan country', and fears the Tibetan, whose 
customs and language he does not understand. In fact most 
Chinese are as much strangers and forei^ers in Tibet as the 
foreign traveller they accompany. The Kansu Nlahomodans 
of the Kokonor border country are, however, an exception to 
this rule* 

December 25. At B.^tanc. 

Leaving Yenching we marched up the gorges of the Mekong 
for twelve or thirteen miles, and then, leaving the river, 
which here flows down from the north-west, we turned north 
across a s r oiiH pass, which serves at present as the frontier 
between the Chinese and Tibetan forces in this neighbour¬ 
hood . Here we found ourselves marching up a wooded ravine, 
which opened out higher up into a cultivated valley called 
I’Kando (in Chinese Hsiao Ch’angtu), now occupied bv 
Tibetan troops from Markam. From Tsando the trail ascends 
through thick juniper woods to the tlie HJung La 

(14,000 feet), the Mekong-Yangtze divide and the true 
Markam boundary. From the pass, whence there are fine 
views over the snow peaks of the Mckong-Salw^n water¬ 
shed range to the west, we descended through pine forests 
to a group of farms called Getoding^, lying in the valley of 
the Gartok river just below its confluence w'ith the river of 
Gusho=. The road which we had followed so far was the 
ma in route between Yenching and Markam Gartok, the latter 
being reached from Getoding in a couple of short rprehes 
up the river iria Pulo. We ^vere here again in the middle of 
winter; the elevation is about 12,000 feet, 

* The name letminaiian di^ig, tefniTicin in thl* nelghbourhcwd, means ihe 
" b«R)tn '* of ■ river vallry, i.e. a ciiltivu t«l fUc- 

* The courw of th* Ginok river aiwl its mbiitMim u very inconwsly 
shown qii ruissi maps of these pam; eapeciaiJj- bo before the jswmcy* of 
Me Kingdon Ward. 
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The reason for our coming to Yenching was to assist in 
settling a dispute about theT^tan occupation of theTsando 
valley, which the Chinese claimed to be part of fiatang, i.e. 
Yenching territorj\ The Tibetans on their side had put in 
a counterclaiTTi to certain hamlets now in Chinese hands on 
the right bank of the Mekong opposite Yenching itself. An 
examination of the ground showed that Tsando, Tying to the 
south of the Hlung La, was undoubtedly in Batang, and 
therefore in Chinese territory. On the other hand, local in¬ 
vestigations also proved that the hamlet of Nguchuka and 
some other farms lying on the right bank of the Mekong 
opposite Yenching had originally belonged, not to the Deba 
of Batang like the rest of the neighbourhood, but to the Deba 
of Tsau'u Daogang; the arrangement being typical of boundary 
conditions in Eastern Tibet, where the jurisdiction of the 
Chiefs and ICings is often over families rather than territories. 
Tile matter was eventually amicably settled by both sides 
agreeing to the other remaining provisionally in occupation 
of the ground already in their hands. 

From Getoding we followed down the Gartok river for a 
few' miles and then turned north-east through pine woods 
and across grassy downs, descending eventually into the 
valley of the Hkndun river and following up its course to 
Hlandun. Here for a time we were marching almost along 
the Markam-Batang boundary, the road from Pamut'ang to 
Yunnan, which lies in China while we were in Tibet, running 
parallel to our route a short distance oHT, 

Markam Is a pleasant region of forests and park-like grass¬ 
lands, most of It being too elevated for cultivation. It is a 
pleasant country in the summer, but too cold to be agreeable 
in the winter. 

Near lilanduT! we joined the main road, which we had 
foUoivcd half a year before, and returned the Bum La and 
Pamur'ang to Batang, where we arrived yesterday. Our march 
w'as quite a triumphal progress, the local people everywhere 
ovcnvhelming us with gifts and attentions in their gratitude 
and relief at me conclusion of peace. Batang itself, however, 
W'C found in a similar state of panic to that In which W'e had 
left it in June last; then the place was in imminent danger of 
being ^pturcd by the Lhasa Tibetans; now it is threatened 
by an irruption of the wild tribesmen of Hsiangch'eng. 
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CHAPlTiR IX 

THE RETURN JOURNEY FROM BATANG TO TACHIENLU 

BaiAiTg threatened by Ksimgeh^enj; iinur^niisr—Return of a Chinese tault 
from *ribcl — Pnicai'ioui jxisitiim of Salang^Dcparturt: ttom Butane by the 
South Road—The caravjuj omboabed by Cliagba —Return to Bating and 
departure by ihcKotxh Road—'Further skirmishes with CA^fjEfru^AdfijiBcrous 
march through the fonrst—Arritd in Gaji in De-ee—^An unexplored louJC 
to Nyarong—Ro&ijbffiLSHi, and KixLze^RcnjiTi to Tachicnlu. 

January ii. At Batano, 

Hsiangch'eng (in Tibetan Chantreng) is the name of the 
stretch of country lying south of the Litang-Batang road and 
ooii]i of the Yunnan border. It is a comparatively low-lying 
region of agricultural valleys^ drained by streams Bowing 
south into the Yangtze, and has of recent years been divided 
up into two Chinese districts called Hsiangch'eng, or Ting- 
hsiang, and Taoch 'eng. Th e Ti betans of tl siangch 'eng, before 
the days of Chao Erh-fene controlled by the Li tang Deba, 
have always been very restless under Chmese rule, and have 
been for the past twelve years the chief obstacle to the sub¬ 
jugation bv the Ctiinese of the Southern Circuit of the 
Szechuan frontier Territory. In t^ob Chao Erh-feng spent 
the best pan of a year in besieging and destroying thedr 
principal monastery; in 1910 the local Chinese garrison n^e 
common cause with the natives in a bloody revolt against 
Ctiinese rule; in 1912, at the time of the revolution in China, 
the lamas and people rose again and expelled the Chinese; 
in 1913 the Chinese spent most of the year in re-subjugating 
the country; in 1914 the natives joined some revolted 
Chinese troops, and drove the Frontier Commissioner's 
forces bach to Tachienlu and beyond; while In the intervals 
between the ^'anous revolts, when nominally at peace, bands 
of Hsiangch'cngwa w’Cre in the habit of raiding the Chinese 
and I'ibctans of the surrounding districts, notably a year or 
two ago, when the)' penetrated as far as Rongbatsa and ^anze, 
pillaging and burning, 

Hsiangch'eng falls ivithin the area nominally controlled by 
the Chinese Authorities of Batang, who have remained on 
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fairly good terms with the natives during the past year or 
two by the simple expedient of leaxdng them alone; that is 
to say, there was an understanding tliat no Chinese troops 
would be stationed in HsiangdTeng territory'^ as tongas the 
natives kept the peace. This arrangement vv'as successful for 
a time, and the Hsiangch'engw'a remained quiescent all 
through the recent hostilities between Szechuan and Tibet. 
Probably they were busy with ttieir agricultural pursuits; 
now, flaring harvested and thre&hed out their grain, they are 
at leisure to go on the war path. 

The trouble started a month or two ago, when the Chinese 
garrison stationed at a place called Daungdza, south of 
Batang on the Hsiangoireng road, surrendered, apparently 
without a light, to the advancing Hsian^h\^gw'a. It is said 
the latter bought their from the Chinese in return for 
opium and silver, which they promptly made them disgorge 
as soon as they were disarmed. Now the Hstangch^eneyva 
have written to the Chinese oBicials here announcing their 
intention to advance on Batang inunedlately, and alleging 
that they have received the orders of the Tibetan Govern¬ 
ment to expel all the Chinese left in Eastern Tibet. 

The peace negotiations have left the Chinese Authorities 
at Batang full liberty of action in suppressing disturbances 
amongst the Tibetans in Chinese-controlled territory. But, 
unfortunately, they are in no condition to do so. If the 
Hsicngch'engiva come to Batang, bum the villages and 
massacre tJie Chinese, under the pretext of haring received 
the orders of the Lhasa Tibetans to do so, the fat will be once 
mote in the fire, and all our peace-making efforts will have 
been in vain; for the Chinese in Szechuan and Yunnan, un¬ 
able to distinguish one kind of Tibetan from another, ^rill 
not unnaturally accuse the Tibetans of a gross breach of faith 
and a general resumption of hostilities will ensue. The situa¬ 
tion is also one of some danger for the missionaries, and more 
especially for the CatJiolics, seeing that the Hsiangch'engwa 
are, unlike the Lhasa llbetans, no respecters of persons, 
foreign or Chinese. 

On our first arrival in Batang the Chinese here, w'ho rather 
regard me as the God-out-of-tiie-Machine specially provided 
to extricate them from all their difiiculbes, intimated that 
they would be very grateful if I would go to Hsiangch’eng 
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and pacify tlic rebels. This I refused to consider, on the 
grounds that sudi a mission would have been diihcult and 
doubtful of success owing to the absence of any recognised 
leaders amongst the Hsiangch'engwa, and that my work as 
peace-maker was limited to mediation betw'ecn the Chinese 
and the Lhasa Tibetans; whereas the Hsiangch’engiva are 
rebels in Chinese territorj' in revolt against Chinese rule. 
But, in view of the allegation of the Hsiangch’engvi'a that 
they are revolting under orders from Lhasa, j have done all 
in my power, by'writing to the Markam Teji and the Kalon 
Lanta, to induce the Lhasa Authoritit^ to use all tJtcir in¬ 
fluence with the rebels to persuade them to return to their 
homes. As 1 expected, they responded immediately, and the 
Markam Teji has sent two emissaries direct to Hsiangch'eng 
and two more to Batong. The iW'o latter arrived here a day 
or two ago, in order to proceed to Hsiangch’eng together 
with Chinese representatives from Batang. Their presence 
has had a calming effect on the people here, though they 
themselves do not seem very sangume of success, nor anxious 
to venture their lives amongst the Hsiangch’engwa. 

The Lhasa Tibetans indignantlv deny the truth of the 
charge tliat they have incited the tfsiang^’cmgtva to revolt; 
and there is no doubt that their denials are true, seeing that 
they have nothing to gain by such a rebellion at the present 
time^. 

The local populace of Batang, both Chinese and Tibetan, 
'would like the Chinese Authorities here to In'vite the Lhasa 
Tibetans down from Markam to take charge of Batang, and 
protect them from the Hsiangch’engwa. But such action 
would be sure to be misrepresented by the Szechuanese later 
on as a violation of the truce; while once the Tibetans had 
occupied Batang, it might be very difhcult to get them to 
withdraw* If the worst Iiappens, the foreign mlssionanes 
and Chinese ofHciats %vil] probably be able to escape across 
the Yangtze and take refuge tvith the Markam Teji. In the 
meantime there is nothing to be done but hope that tlie Teji’s 
emissaries will be succes^il in inducing the Hsiangch’engwa 

' ttiubkEquvmjvtnngpind ihat the HiUmgchVni^a tudiunitnlyallegiMt 

that rbey had received oidcTS from the Aiuhoritie; (then at tvar with 

SaEchuon) to expel all ihc Saec^umocse from Eastern Tibet, Thii naiement 
■w» of cwine equally untrue. 
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to abandon their projected attack on Batang'. It is said they 
intend taking I>atang first, which would give Batang a week 
or tv^'o^s respite. 

In the meantime we cannot afFord the time to wait here to 
see what is going to happen, and we are leaving, for Tachtenlu 
to-morrow ty die mam south road. It seems probable that 
we shall meet raiding bands of Ilsiangch’engwa at Litang or 
en TQiife. But we hope to be able to get through peaceably; 
while, if we do meet them, it will at any rate give ns an 
opportunit)' to do our best to exhort them not to attack 
Batang. 

After we had been in Batanga few da)^ Mr Wang, the long* 
lost Chinese exile whose repatriation uie Governor-General 
of Szechuan had requested me to obtain, arrived from Tibet, 
having been duly forwarded under the Kalon Lama's orders 
from Shuopando to Chamdo and thence on to meet us here. 
The Tibetans had looked after him well enough tn route, but 
he arrived in an absolutely destitute condition, uHth nothing 
but the Tibetan gown in ivhich he was dressed. Having lived 
for six or seven years on a diet of tsamha as a 'Fibetan hermit 
at Shuopando, he was quite unrecognisable as a Chinese, 
and even seemed to speak his own language in a slow and 
halting fashion. After a few days, however, washed and 
shaved and dressed in Chinese clothes, he was again a 
cultured Chinese gentleman. Having received no news of 
ivhat had bein goin^ on in China and the outer world during 
his long years of exile in Tibet, lie knew little or nothing of 
the histoly of events in the far East since the cstabUshment 
of the Chinese Republic in 1912, nor of the long stru^le 
between north and south in China, nor of Yuan Shih-kVi’s 
imperial dream and subsequent fall and death. During the 
few davs he talked so much that he completely lc»t his 
voice, and had perforce to relapse for a time into silence 
again. 

Of the other Chinese refugees who came out with us and 
General Liu's party from Cnamdo, some have draarted by 
the Yunnan road, \vhik another large batch left forTachienlu 
by the Lttang road a few days ago. They had to be practically 

1 nbetan €ml£«anes did in the end proceed to tck- 

father with Chinese RpresentAtlres fmm Bsiluiig. fixtd ^cre mccesaEuI in 
thetr missHin, 
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driven out of the town, ivherc iliere was simply act enough 
grain left to feed them^ Each man wan given a ration of 
isamba calculated to keep Mm alive until he reached Litang. 
Considering their lack of food and clothing, the cold on the 
big passes* and the probability of their meeting chagba and 
raiding Hsiangch’engwa en route, their prospects of getting 
back to China alive are not too bright. 

The remaining refugee;), mostly of the better class, all 
insist on accompanying us on our return to Tachienlu. 1 am 
only too ready to take them, but there are great dilficulties 
in connection with transport. We have our own animals but 
none to spare. The country between here and Litang, several 
days journey in extent, is uninliabitcd at present except by 
roving bands of chogbai and the people ui Batang naturally 
refuse to supply uta animals to go to Litang, seeing that they 
could hardly expect ever to see them again if they did so. 
However, the refugees insist on going, some on foot, and 
others on yak whicl) they have secured somehow or other. 

The state of affairs at Batang at present is v'ery painful, 
and if anj^thing worse than it was when we were here in June. 
Not a rupee or a bushel of rice has come in from Szechuan 
in the meantime, and the soldiers are still livang from day to 
day on what they can beg, borrow or steal from the local 
pwple. Had it not been for the exertions of Mr Ogden, 
pr Shelton, and the other American and Canadian mis¬ 
sionaries here, who have again and again assisted in various 
ways, even borrowing grain on tlieir personal .sccuritv, the 
soldiers would loi^ since have looted the place and then been 
killed oif by the local Tibetans. Chinese and foreigners liere 
cannot but feci ven' bitter against the Szechuanesc, who, 
seci^e in their fat rtcc-growing lowlands, have done nothing 
during the_ past year to help their compatriots in this our- 
l^ng frontier post, reduced to the verge of starvation and at 
the mercy of a few hundred Tibetan brigands. 

Jamary i6. At Batang. 

After almost endless delays and much confusion connected 
the refugees and their transport animab, we at last got 
off l^ore midday on January J 2. Our route, the main South 
R^d, lay up a narrow rocky ravine to the east, passin'? a few 
miles out a memorial stone’ wdiich marks the spot where the 
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Amban Feng was killed with ail his Followers in 1905; this 
event marked the beginning of the long drawn-out struggle 
between Chinese and Tibetans in Kam whidi has lasted 
until to-day^. Further on the radne opens out and there arc 
some farms and cultivated fields, called Hsiaopachung by the 
Chinese. Beyond this place there foliate's a long pull up 
through thiclt pine forests until at last a ruined Chinese rest- 
house called Pangchomu is reached, lying in a clearing in the 
forest four to five thousand feet above Batang. 

f)ur progress was slow on this march because w'e found the 
trail obstructed by barriers of felled trees and other obstacles, 
which had probably been placed tlierc by tlic Tibetans of the 
Lengkashi valley last summer at a time when, just before 
peace was made, Batang was practically invested and threat¬ 
ened with an attack from all sides. Some of the barricades, 
however, looked suspiciously new, and their unexpected pre¬ 
sence, as well as the sight of occasional strands of wire hanging 
in festoons amongst the pine trees, the only visible remains 
of the telejgraph line ’ivhicb used to connect Batang with the 
outer world, nad a very depressing effect on our party and 
caused the more faintliearted of me refugees to doubt the 
wisdom of ever having [eft Batang. 

On the following day we made an earl^' start to cross die 
big pass, said to be nearly i7,ocx) feet high, on the way to 
Taso, For the first two hours or so we climbed up hill 
through dense forest, emerging at last on to the usual waste 
of rock and snow above the tree limit. Shortly afterwards, 
when we had reached a height of 15,000 feet or more, w'e 
heard a prolonged fusillade down in the forest below. As all 
our rifles were wdth us, it w'as evident that the caravan, which 
was some wav behind with most of the refugees, was being 
attacked by ehagba. No one had expected to meet with these 
brigands so near to Batang, and we had un^visely taken none 
of the necessary precautions against an ambush. The more 
active of our men hurried back down the mountain, while the 
rest of the partv followed behind as rapidly as the bad trail 
and the rarefied air permitted; for it is almost impossible for 
anyone but a I'ibetan to move quickly at 15,000 feet above 
the sea. borne distance down we met one of our mule drivers 
on foot with the news that the caravan had been ambushed 

^ Sec p, XO. 
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by Tibetan raiders^ several of the Chinese refugees shot dead, 
and all the mules driven off uith their loads. At this stage 
matters looked rather serious, as apart fmm the men killed, 
wa liad lost all our baggage, tents, slK'er and ammunition, 
not to mention fifteen good mules. As we hurried on down 
tlirough the forest, our men in front reached the scene of the 
ambush and a renewed burst of rifie fire broke out. A few 
minutes later we ourselves reached tlie scene, and found a 
dead Chinese lying on the gi^ In a clearing, a confused mob 
of mtiles and ponies wandering about amongst the pine trees 
further up with their loads streum on the ground, and our 
own men emptying their rifies into the forest at the retreating 
ehagba. 

What had happened was that the brigands had ambushed 
the caravan from amongst the trees, fired a few ill-directed 
volleys, which killed one of the Chinese refugees and wounded 
a few more, and w’Cre proceeding to adjust the loads prepara¬ 
tory to driving the mules off up hill tJtrough the forest when 
our men suddenly arrived and opened fire, VVhereupon the 
dtagha, doubtless misjudging our armed strength, had con¬ 
siderately bolted and left us in possession of the field. 

There was nothing to be done for the principal victim, 
w^ho ^vas quite dead, shot through the body sn two places. 
He was a man named Li, one of the refugees who had come 
with us ali the way from Chamdo, a good honest fellow, 
always talking of his home in far-off Szechuan, to which he 
was returning after an absence of many years in Tibet, After 
counting the animals and the baggage and finding that all had 
been recovered, with the exception of two ponies belonging 
to the refugees, we discussed the situation and decided that 
it was too late to attempt to cross the big pass that day. 

It was a very depressed procession which filed back to 
Pangchamu that afternoon. Wo marched with liaif our rifles 
in front, the baggage and refugees in the middle, and the rest 
of the rifles and myself in the rear. Arrived at Pangchamu 
we held a further* council, and dedded to make another 
attempt to cross the pass the next day. Mr Wang and most 
of the refugees said that now their faces were turned towards 
home they w'ould not go back to Batang for all tlte ciiagba in 
'I'ibel; others were more faint-hearted, and decided to return. 
My reasons for thinking that ive ought to be able to get 
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through if tve marched with greater precautions were tlut 
I felt certain that the caravan had been attacked by mistake 
for a Chinese transport column. Our assailants, who wrere 
said to be Ivengkashi Tibetans^, and the builders of the 
barricades of felled trees we had met on the way, Jiad allowed 
my own part)* to pass unscathed at point blanlc range. They 
probably knew ^uitc w^ell who we were. We also proptMe to 
take the precaution, after crossing the big pass, of travelling, 
not by the main road, but by another trail known to one of 
the refugees. This route is said to keep further north above 
the eroded valley's, and to pass through open grass country 
all the way to Litang, thus abiding the pme forests, where 
one is alw'ays at the mercy of chijgba in ambush. 

In the evening some local Tibetans went out and brought 
back the body of the dead man, in order that his friends might 
cremate him and take his ashes back to Szechuan. The 
cremation was rapidly and efficiently carried out by means of 
a huge bonfire, the pine woods providing ample fuel as dry 
as tinder. 

Late that night we were awakened by the arrival of a panic- 
stricken Chinese soldier, who professed to be the sole sur- 
nHvor of the Chinese garrison of Litang. According to his 
story the Hsiangch’engwa liad reached Litang a few days 
before, had overwhelmed the Chinese there, and were now 
roaming in bands all over the country between here and 
Tachienlu. To make matters worse, some men who had been 
sent out after dark to see whether any of the lost loads had 
been left on the scene of the ambush, returned and reported 
newly-built barricades of felled trees blocking the road; from 
whicli it appeared that the Lcngkashi\va, whatever their in¬ 
tention towards us, did not intend to let any Chinese pass. 
There are, however, some amongst our Chinese refugees 
whom 1 am determined to see safelv back to Szechuan if it 
can [wssibly be done; and so. after furtlier consideration, we 
changed our minds and decided to return to Batang and try' 
another road. 

The whole party marched back to Batang on the 14th in 

^ a tHc! name of thr valley of the upf>eT nvrr, which 

muhcs a cmnpleu bend cm itself; so ihat the Lcnglwhiwa h^ve onl^ to cross 
a pasi Co deacffidotn the mem mud to Linm^; have been ^rbuient 

and uni^lVj^ and have the advonioge of living in a voU-ey whkh u ilmost 
EnftDcewbrc to the Chmeu. 
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a very depressed frame of mind, Batang being regarded as 
a wrt of trap from which they thought they had escaped. 
Misfortunes never come singly, and on the way down one of 
our animals went over a precipice, and a box containing papers 
and ruoetsi was burst open in the ravine below. 

We nave been busy during the past two days in arranging 
for our return journey to Szechuan by another route. 

Tlie main South Road via Litang being blocked, we have 
nvo other routes to choose from, namely (i) through North- 
wt^t Yunnan Atuntze to Chungtien, and thence tlirough 
Milt to Taehienlu, or (2) via Beyii and De-ge to ICanze and 
thence by the main North Road to Taehienlu. The Yunnan 
road is long, entailing some fifty to sixty marches, while we 
may have dtfircuity in getting tlirough the Mili^ country. By 
the North Road, on the otlier band, we should be able to 
reach Taehienlu in a month. But the Yunnan road is prob¬ 
ably fairly safe} whereas the North Rond is considered by 
the Chinese to be as impassable as the Litang route owung to 
the chagba from Sangen and Lengkashi infesting the forested 
vallep through which it passes for the first few marches out 
of Batang. 

In the end -we decided to try the North Road, in order to 
save time. Once we get through the dangerous coimtrv, only 
a few marches in c.'ctcnt, betw'een here and the De-ge border, 
we are sure to find law' and order and efficient protection in 
De-ge territory now under Tibetan rule. 

In spite of my warnings and against the advice of nearly 
everyone, more than half of our former Chinese refugees 
insist on accompanying us ag^. They say they prefer to 
take the chance of being shot in my company bv chagha on 
the North Road to the certainty of being at le^t held up and 
pillaged If they iravet alone by die Yunnan route. No tda 
tr^port ^ing obtainable, those who have not got their own 
anim^ will have to walk. 

January 21. At Dh-ne. 

We started at last on the afternoon of the 17th on our 
second attempt to get out of Catang, and marched ten miles 

' known to the Chinefie m the country of iht Lama ('*YfiUow 

Monk b m Tibcun native state uodt^r the suieninty of the Yitonanese 
t^-emmimt: h i* fulctl by a lama, who petmita Yutmaneae tradm to nau 
tnrmkffh hi* ttiritory 4 mi payment of presents. 
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up the valley of the Ear Clvu to a hamlet called Dam (in 
Chinese Taiigts'un). Here we were \vell received, die local 
people even pro\'iding a few ula yak to carry the bag^gc of 
the refugees and some of our grain. This was a pleasant 
surprise; for Chinese authority was practically nop-cxistent 
even this short distance out of Batang, iind the natives of the 
valley (known to the Chinese as Ch’its^un ICou, **The Vale 
of the Seven Villages") have the reputation of being very 
hostile to the Chinese, owing to the severe chastisement they 
had received at the hands of Chao Erh-feng after the rebellion 
of jgo5. 

On the 18th we continued up the vaJIcy, passing another 
hamlet where the headman met us with presents of walnuts, 
which seemed a reassuring sign. About seven miles out wre 
left the valley, ascended through thick juniper woods to a 
small pass, and descended the other side to rejoin the river, 
which here flows north before bending right round to flow 
south to Eatang. Up the valley to the south-east lay the trail 
to the notorious Lengkashi country, overlooked by huge 
snow mountains. We were, therefore,here again in dangerous 
country. 

On this inarch I took the precaution of travelling in the 
company of all my men and our oivn mule caravan. The yak, 
however, carrving some of our grain and the eflects of the 
refugees, liad been allowed to lag behind owing to their 
a^ravatinely slow rate of march and to the assunmees of the 
ula men from Dam that they would be all right in that 
vicinity. Having crossed the pass and reached a pleasant 
spot by the river soon after midday, we halted to nefr^h 
ourselves wfth tea and an excellent Yunnanese Iiam which 
had been given to u-S in Batang. I had just finished my 
and was thinking of starting again, w-hen the ominous popping 
of rifle fee broke out from naif-way up the wooded pass, 
down which the ula yak were slowly wending their way*. 

We redised at once that the yak* were being attacks by 
chagba again; but this time we were not so anxious, as we 
had all our own mules and baggage with us. How’ev'er, 
feeling that we liad to do sometliing to try and save the 
effects of the refugees, I despatched five of our men back up 
the hill to sec W'hether anything could be saved out of the 
wreck, telling them to stan flring into the trees as soon as 
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tliey goi near the scene of the hold-up, and generallv to make 
as much noise as possible. 

y alterwards a renewed burst of rifle fire showed 
that our men had reached the spot. As on the previous 
oct^ion, they came up with the chagbti just as the latter were 
making off with their boot)’. Some of the yak had already 
betm driven awavj others weie standing about with their 
loads undone; while tlie grfjund was strewn with bags and 
hoses slasht^ open to ascenam the contents, Our men pur¬ 
sued the brigands, firing away at random, and managed to 
recover about half of the loads. All the ula men from Oam 
disappeared; they were evidently in collusion vi-ith tJie ckijgba. 

men^ consistung of T^chitniu ajicl 
h^ded by the half-caste interpreter, behaved very well on 
this occasion as on the former one. Tibetan chogha, like 
Chinese robbers, are easily bluffed by a determined show of 
force; the great thing is to start shooting into the trees as 
soon as possible, as it is the noise of firing which frightens 
them more than anything else. 

By the time we had got the loads down the hill night was 
falling and it v^as too late to go on. Fortunately for the 
refugees, who had no tents, there happened to be a ruined 
village near by called Sudong, w^here, though the people w^re 
rather sullen, we managed to find accommodation of sorts in 
the house of an old lama. £vcryone w'aa uneasy and de¬ 
pressed. The hamlet where we were camped lay at the very 
mouth of tlie Lengkashi gorge, and it was impossible to sav 
whether we should be attacked during the night or not; the 
natives were anything but friendly; and the most dangerous 
part of the road was still ahead. 

After an anxious night we started at sunrise on the following 
day and tmrehed down the Bstang oVer, here flowing norths 
to the village of Hlamdo, which we should have reached on 
me preceding day. Here to our great relief we received a 
rnendlv welcome. 

At Hlamdo we left the Satang river, which makes its 
southerly bend m this neighbourhood, and marched up a 
Mdc ravine to a group of farms called Banngshi {.Maohsj in 
t,huiese). Here again we were received in a friendly manner, 
and m response to my request the local people agreed to pro¬ 
vide some ula yak for the refugees for the long march ahead. 
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The next dsni'*s marcli, from Baongshi 10 Sama, was sup¬ 
posed to be the most dangerous on the whole journey, as the 
trail lay up a long densely wooded valley between two 
districts notorious for robbers, Sangen on the west, and 
Lengkashi on the east. Forests are our bugbear. We always 
feel safe enough in the open; but in the forest, where one 
cannot see thirty' yards through the pines, one never knows 
where a band o-f cha^bd may not be W'aittng in ambush to 
greet the traveller with a volley from the treesThe march 
was a very long one, as we did not dare camp in the forest 
eti route \ and we were on the road from daybreak till night¬ 
fall mthout a break. The Baon^hi people, who seemed quite 
honest, were not ven' optimistic, opined that we should 
prtibably meet with chagbu watching this road for Chinese, 
but they thought wx should not be attacked if wc kept well 
together with some of our armed Tibetans in the rear. We 
placed the yak in front to set the pace, the refugees on foot 
m the middle, and our own mule caravan in tlte rear; two 
of our rifles rode in front, while the rest with myself formed 
^e tail of the procession. 

Soon after starting we came suddenly on two armed 
Tibetans round a corner, who behaved very strangely. At 
first they seemed fricndlv, and told us that there were chugba 
ahead waiting below the pass, and then, after marching with 
us for ten. minutes, suddenly bolted through the trees. 
Shortly afterwards some shots were fired from the for^t, 
whether as a signal or at us we never discovered, but nothing 
untoward happened. It was a most uimleasant tnarch, 
stumbling along in falling snow for hour after hour along a 
bad trail impeded by rocks and fallen trees, w-itli rifles loaded 
and ready for instant use, and expecting a burst of fire from 
the trees at any moment. The pace ot the yak was exas^ 
peratinglv slow, and every now and then we came on 
places where the trail Mas covered with sheets of ice, the 
great obstacle to winter travel in Kam, each of which meant 
a laborious detour through the pine trees, entailing delays in 
unloading and loading up the anin^s. 

About midday we }>assed a clearing, said m be the Batang 
De-ge boundary'j and at last toward evening we emerged 
from the forest and soon after reached the pass, the Ngupa 
La (14,000 feet), whence we descended in the dark to a group 
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of farms called Sama in De-ge, The people seemed to expect 
us here, and liad made preparations of a kind for our 
reception. 

On the following morning, after a good night's rest at 
Sam3, followed do^Ti a winding gorge and emerged after 
a while into a more open but thicltly wooded valley. Here 
we were met by the Bon (offidal headman) of Gaji, and 
realised with feelings of great relief that our troubles were at 
an end, as we were now under the protection of the Tibetan 
officials of De-ge. Continuing down the valley, still through 
thick forest, which no longer bad any terrors, for us, we 
reached De-ne, a group of fanns surrounded by cultivated 
fields, where a good house had been prepared for our accom¬ 
modation. 

Gaji (Cliifiese JCaiyu) was in ancient days a part of Litang, 
and subseqiiendy became a portion of De-ge, of which it 
formed the southern-most dson^ka, or district. When die 
Chinese occupied De-ge jn 1909 they incorporated Gaji in 
the Chinese district of Paiyu. Before Chao Jirh—feng's time 
it ruled by two brothers, one a lay offidal {Bon), the other 
a rdnearnation and head lama of the loc^ monastery'! these 
offices were hereditary, and have been, it is said, in the same 
family for thirteen generations. 

De-ge State, of recent years cut up bv tlie Clnnese into 
the five ^^.straaesof Teko(Dc-ge Gbnchen), Pai>u (Bevii), 

^ (Sesliii)i D^gko afid T^uiigp^u* was irt former da vs 
divided up into ^twenty-five Dsongka (districts), each ml^ 
by a lion (hereditaiy headman) under the Dc-gc Kine. Of 
tliese D^ongka, Gajrin the south, and Adu and SeshQ m the 
north, ivere the largest and most important, their headmen 
practically semi-independent chief^ns. Other such 
districts were Mesho, Desho, Dehlung, Racha, Beyit, Horbo, 
Dzenko, Tzako, Daogchen, Yilung, Tsando and Barone all 
east of the Yangtze, and Polo, Kargung and Nyashi. w^t of 
ffie Yan^e.- Wherever one meets with & Podrat^ the same 
IS usually found to be the seat of the offidal administering 
ooe of these ^ 

We rested to-day at De-ne. Everyone is pleased and re¬ 
lieved at having got through from Batang into peaceful De-ge 
unharm^. In order to save time and shorten our journey 
back to Tachientu, the Chief has arranged for us to travel by 
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a road up the Beyu dver and thence straight across to 
Nyarong, thus avoiding the long detour made by the main 
road via Rongbatsa, This journey should be interesting from 
a geographit^ point of view. The Bon is making the 
necessary preparations, preparing a tam-yig (road-bill), and 
providing uia transport for the refugees, 

January 25. At Beyu, 

We left De-ne on January 23, and marched down the 
valley to a point where the sb'eam turns sharply to the w'cst 
to join the Yangtze near by. Here we continued north up 
another valley for a few mites to Oaji Podrang, a big white 
building conspicuous a long way off. This '^vas the place 
where a battalion of Chinese troops retreating from BejHi 
were trapped by the Lhasa Tibetans last summer. This 
Podrang ts rightly the seat of the Gaji Bdtt, who was, how-ever, 
living at De-ne because it had been badly damaged during 
the time the Chinese were besieged inside. The monastery, 
the seat of the lama ruler, lies up on the mountain side 
near by. 

From Gaji Podrang we marched up a ravine through pine 
forests overlooked by gigantic limestone crags for hour after 
hour. At length reaching the pass, the Me La (14,400 feet), 
w'e descendea through a similar ravine the other side, and 
arrived on the following day at a group of harms called 
Ronged on the Ngii Chu, the river of Beyil. 

From here the direct Nyarong trail, which we had pro¬ 
posed following, turns up the Ngd Chu to the east. We were, 
however, at the last moment deterred from taking it by the 
discovery that it led for seven days or more across an un¬ 
inhabited grass plateau called Trungko, the nomads of which 
region had emigrated to the grass country north of the Yalung 
owing to their being so constantly liarried by raiders from 
Hsiangch’eng of recent years, .As we had our own animals 
and tents, the passage of this waste, w’here, in view of the 
absence of any nomad inhabitants, the pasturage would pnob^ 
ably have been very good, presented no particular ddhculties 
for us. But it w’ould have been impossible in the absence of 
nomads to have provided any transport for our Chinese 
refugees, who would also have been exposed to great hard¬ 
ship from the cold without tents to sleep in at night-time. 

T.T.T. 
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We, therefore, decideci to change our plans, and return by 
the main road via 00^*0, Dzenko and Kanze. 

i was sorry to have to give up the Nyarung trail, as by 
foUowing it we should probably have been able to get some 
idea of the imknonai upper courses of the Ngii Chu and Dzin 
Chu, two considerable rivers which are almost entirely unex¬ 
plored, as well as ascertain the whereabouts of the De-ge- 
Nyarong boundary, w'hich is said to run across the Trungfeo 
plateau, probably along the Yangtze-Yalung u^tershed. For 
the benefit of futurc travellers I give the foUowing particulars 
of this trail, as reported to me by the hcadmaD of Barong, 
who met us at Rouged. 

The first two marches present no difficulty and lie up the 
tnlley of the Ngii Chu, which is probably cultivated most of 
the w'ay, to Tsando and Barong, both seats of smaU officials 
under the King of De-ge. From Barong on cultivation and 
houses apparently cease, and the marches are somewhat as 
follows: third day to Hl^undo'^ fourth day to an unnamed 
camp, fifth day to Dorko Gomba, sixth day to Shadundo, 
seventh day to' Tegendo, eighth day to Nawaku. All thpe 
are apparently the names of camping grounds or grazing 
lands without cultivation or houses. Dorko Gomba is said 
to be die ruins of a big and important monastery vrhich was 
destroyed bv raiders from Hsiangch'eng in 1916 or 1917 iind 
is now uninhabited. Nawaku appears to lie across the 
Nyarong border, though how far from the cultivated valley 
of the Yalung, no one seemed to know. 

On the next da}’ we left Ronged and marched down the 
picturesque forested valley of the Ngii Chu to Beyii, where 
we w'cre met by a I'ibetan official, sent down by the D^bon 
commanding at De-ge Gonchen to escort us through Tibetan 
territory to the Chinese border. 

February 20. At Tachienlu. 

From Bcyti we returned by the road which we had pre¬ 
viously followed over the liigh Mizo La to Horbo and 
Dzenko, and for the tliird time in our Journeys crossed the 
big divide to Rongbatsa. 'Phe prosperous Rongbatsa plain 

^ From thr it Is i^’^ident tha% thiA pIftEe titii ai the confluence til 
luwiu,. ind it » nppirenliy situated iLt tht juiicdnfi af ihe Ttiad^ from ScyCl^ 
Llting^ Nyaxnnir and Dzenko. 
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seemed strangely quiet and peaceful in comparison with the 
state of affairs prevailing there during our stay in September 
and October l^t, when thousands of Chinese and Tibetan 
troops were barricaded on opposite sides of the stream within 
full view of one another, and the people in the villages along 
the Yalung plain showed us many attentions in demonstra¬ 
tion of their gratitude for the change. 

At Kanze we received a warm welcome from the Chinese 
civil and miht^ ofHcials, whose only anxiety tvas to know 
whether the Tibetans could be relied upon to observe the 
terms of the truce. After resting there a day or two we re¬ 
turned to Tachieniu by the main North Road, along which 
wc had originally started on our long journeys through 
Eastern Tibet. In places the trail was black with yak caravans 
carrying tea into Tibet, The tea trade, interrupted for the 
best ^rt of a year owing to the hostilities betw'een Szcchuanese 
and Tibetans, had by now revived with renewed vigour as a 
result of last autumn’s peace negotiations. 

We eventually arrived back in Tachieniu in the middle of 
February, after an absence of nearly a year in Eastern Tibet. 
Of our original caravan, most of the mules, but very few of 
the ponies, had survived. 
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CHAPTER X 

GENERAL observations ON EASTERN TIBET 

Physical dcictipTscm of Kxxk^ die eastern pprtifin of the Tibetan plateau— 
Aifticulmral >’^leys and elevated grass oountry^*—Gcolt^cal fonoatioii^ 
Mpuntain ranges—^Height limit for com and tree*—Climate—Snow line— 
Big game^ smg, gazelle, antelope, wild sheep, seiw, wild goat, wild 

asses, wild yik, mamiat$^ tiumkeys, bcara, Wclvean feueca, leopards p lyn*— 
Snmil game, the oofiuntin pheasant, ihc long-tailed pheasant, the flilver or 
eared phrasantp phessani gyou*e, fowl, sniper parcfidges^ ham— TranE- 

port atnmiaJs, mLLlej, ponies, yEk-“ Packing and picketing mcthocl *—lllSf <ir 
farced ttanspan—Ethnography and language—Mtasbnsiics and lames on 
the borders of Eastcrfi Tibet. 

(^’ke portion of Eastern Tibet comprised in the basins of the 
SaJwcen, Mekong, Yan^e and Yalung rivers^ between the 
latitudes of Jyekimdo in the Kokonor in the north and 
v Atunfze in Yunnan in the south, is kntnvn to the Tibetans as 

KamI'jK'hich name, like Amdo further north-east, is oi^’ a 
vague geographica] term, without political significance. fThe 
whole region forms the eastern portion of the great Tit^tan 
plateau, here furrowed by the canyons of the above rivers 
and their afiluents, and slopes and arains from the highlands 
of the Jottg Tang (Northern Plains) of Tibet in the north¬ 
west towards the tow'lands of China in the south-east. All 
the big rivers flow in their upper courses through br^d and 
open ice-formed valleys in the grass country and in their 
low'cr courses through deep and narrow water-eroded gorges.) 
As one proceeds south-east, the vallcj's b^me deeper and 
narrower and on the latitude of Batang, for instance,the rivers 
are found flowing in tremendous canyons flooo feet or more 
in depth. As a result the easiest roads lie in the north, keeping 
above the deep erosions, while the country becomes more and 
more difficult to traverse as one proceeds south. Hence arises 
the contrast between the two hij^ways and their subsidiary 
branch roads, from Szechuan to Tibet, the North Koad from 
Tachienlu to Jyekundo and the South Road from Tachienlu 
to Batang and Chamdo. On the former, which might wnthout 
great difficulty be made passable for cart traffic, one keeps at 
comparatively high elevations all the 'vny, and, though the 
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arc big, the gradient are not very steep. On the latter, 
on the other hand, one is constantly dimbing in and out of 
deep^ narrow valleys, which bring one down to 8000 or 9000 
feet, and crossing the intervening ranges by steep and 
difficult passes up to 15,000 and 16,000 feet in height- 
fliam (s bounded Yunnan, Burma and Assam on the 
s^tli, by Central Tibet on the west, by tJte Kokonor 
(Chinese Ch’ing Hai) Territory on thenor^,and by Szechuan 
on the east. It is a country of snow peaks, rolling gi^ 
countryt^deep narrow valleys, pine forests, and rushing 
torren^rcsembSing in some parts Siivitzerland, in others the 
downs & England and the moors of Scotland, and in others 
the pine-dad valleys of British Columbia AThe name Tibet 
conjures up visions of uninhabited desert v^^tes across wluch 
the exhausted traveller wends his way exposed to terrible 
hardships. Tlus is indeed the nature of the more elevated 
grass country, such as the great Jang Tang (Northern 
Plains) of Thibet, visited by the early explorers, Welby, 
LitdcJale, Bonvalot, De Rhins and oi^iers, who entered tlie 
country from the north and west, ^gut Kam is a much more 
agreeable redon, consisting largely of foiig country, that is 
to say, agricultural valleys from 10,000 to 13,000 feel in deva* 
tion,' where the people till the fields and live in houses, in 
contrast to the bleak grass uplands* from 13,000 to 16,000 feet 
in height, where the inhabitants subsist on their flocks and 
herds and live in black ten^ I’he line of the main North 
Road, from Tachienlu pw c 4 wu, Kanze and Dzogchen to 
Jyckundo, marks roughly the northern limit of the more 
settled agricultural districts of Kam; beyond it lie rite 
elevated grass-lands of the wild nomad tribes, stretching 
away, without trees or houses, across the Y'etlow river basin 
up^o the borders of Kansu Province. 

he geological formation of Kam consists for the most 
part of red sandstone with outcroppings in piac^ of the 
underlying limestone and occasLonaBy of granite^ A vast 
extent of country in Eastern Asia is covered by this red 
sandstone formation, which extends from Flonan, in Eastern 
China, across Sae^uan, Southern Shensi and Kansu, and 
the Kokonor, to the centre of Tibet. 

Ms regards the mountains of Kam, the country is so 
umveraally mountainous and the troughs of the rivers, in 
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^htch one is &a often travelling, are so deep and narrow, that 
it is difficult to give ^ accurate description of the trend of 
the principal ranges^ The follo^ving observations on the 
subject are tlierefore a very tentative kind, pending the 
rffiults of further explorations. 

I The Yu Chu (the river flowing south from the dircctioii of 
Cham do between the Mekong and the Salween) flows between 
two well-marked ranges with high, rocky peaks rising in 
places far above the line of perpetual snow^Thesc ranges 
appear to start from the high plateau, which, giving rise to 
the Yu Chu, lies betw'een Chamdo on the Mekong and Sha-yi 
Zamka (Chiayii Ch'iao) on the Salween. The more eastern 
of the two ranges probably runs right down to the huge snow 
massif which lies w'est of'Atuntze (tve only followed it down 
to the latitude of Yenching). 

('Another very prominent mountain feature in Kam is the 
big range which ruiK parallel to, and on the right-hand side 
of, the main road from Jyekundo to Tachientul it is a huge 
and imposing barrier wherever seen. South of Jyekundo it 
forms the divide betw-een the basins of the Yangtze and of 
the headwater streams of the Mekong and is here crossed by 
the Shung La, a high pass on one of the roads from Jyekundo 
to Chamdo. Proceeding south-cast, it is pierced by the gorges 
of the Yangtze below' Chtinkor Gomba (Dengko) and thence 
serves as the Yangtze-Yalung divide down to below Kanze. 
On this stretch of its course it contains some very high peaks 
and glaciers behind Dzogchen Gomba, below which it is 
crossed by the Tro La on the main road to De-ge. Further 
down it appears as the magnificent snow-capped range which 
stretches along the southern side of the Yalung plain from 
Rongbatsa to below' Kanae; in thi.s neighbourhood it is 
crossed by the Tsengu La and the Hon La on the road to 
Rcyii and Southern De-ge and by another high pass behind 
Ben on a road to Nyarong. Below Kanze it is pierced by the 
gorges of the Yalung, which are overlooked by a giant snow 
peak, Kaw^ori, a sacred mountain of Nyarong. From here 
It continues south-east to Tachienlu, where it serves as a 
clear-cut racial boundary between Chinese and Tibetan in- 
liabited country; it is here split Into t^vo by the i*alley of Uie 
river of Tachienlu, ivhich is overlooked hy snows on both 
sides. From Tachienlu it continues south, containing here 
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some very big peaks, towards the Yunnan border. I suspiOT 
this great range to be a south-easterly continuation of the 
Dang La mountains, north of l<hasa, and to be the^mre one 
of tlie prifidpal features of the mountain sj'Hteiti of 1 
Crhere are some ver^' high mountains on both sjdM of the 
Yangtze between De-ge Gonchen and Batang, including the 
giants immediately east of the latter; but i have not been able 
to distingiibh the continuity of particular ranges in that 

neighbourhoodJ * - - . ^ ^ 

It is to be hoped that the heights of the pnneipal motmtams 
of Kam wall soon be ascertained by scientific measurement, 
the results of which vnM probably show the CMistence of some 
ver^- high peaks. Amongst the highest v« 11 probabk prove 
to be the group of peaks b^Ind Dzogcli^ Gomba (bea^g 
roughly north from the Mizo La near Beyu); li^a^lon on 
the Y^ung below Kanze; some of the peaks on the Mekong- 
Salween dfivide benvecn Chamdo and the latitude of Atuntec; 
the pe^s east of Batang: and the peaks north and south of 

Tacnienlu, . . . • 

At present the heiglits of even die princi^! passes, ascer- 
tainea by various travellers in the past mth aneroids and 
boiling-point thermometers, are open to argument, ^r m- 
siance, the following heights have been a^ign^ at different 
times by various competent cra\‘eUeia to ibe Gi La ^pine^ 
Cheto Shan, the 6rst pass out of Tachienlu on the mam 
Sou^ Road), which we made 14,000 fMl: 

Fergusson 12400 feet 

Coalcs ij.5®® « H»700 » 

Hosie 15,900 1, Davies 15,000 ,, 

Rocthill 14,500 .. 

following down one of the A'alleys of the big rivers from 
north-west to south-east, culrivation is ^ne^ly found to 
begin al 12,000 to 13,000 feet. The usual limit for barley is 
about 13,500 feet, except on certain favoured slopes, and tor 
wheat iijoooto 12,000 feet. Trees grow m places up to 14,500 
feet. The big pine forests are, however, usuaUy confined to 
the slopes facing north ja.*! is the case over a ya^stretch of 
North-eastern Asia from Shensi and Kansu m China ngnt 
across to the Kokonor border and the Himalayas. Again and 
surain the ttiiveMer will find himself marching up or dmyn a 
valley with pine forests on the slope facing north and bare 
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hillsides or juniper ivoods on the slope facing south. It is 
diihcult to account for this, unless it is due to the young 
pines being unable to stand the rays of the sun in the rarefied 
air, or to Jack of moisture owing to the snow melting and 
rating sooner on tJie southern slopes. 

(i he crops of wheat and barley are either winter or spring 
sown, the former in the lower \'alleys at an elevation of 8000 to 
9000 feet and the latter at higher elevations of 10,000 to 12,000 
feet, and are han^ested in July and September respectively. 
The u-inter-sowTi crops usuaUy irrigated, while those 
so^ in the spring rely on the seasonal summer rains.) 

The wett^t seasons of the year are the summer"^ and 
autumn, when one meets^ with much rain and snow* above 
14,000 feet. Tbis season is, however, the best for travel in 
the gr^s country, as pasturage is then abundant) hfter the 
cessation of the autumn rains and snow a period or estreme 
drjTiess sets in. Thus, during the three months November^ 
December and January of the year we spent in Eastern Tibet, 
snow only fell on hvo days, tha w'eatiier bdng bright and 
sunny for the rest of the time-J^'hese observations apply 
more particularly to the centre of Eastern Tibet. i.e. the 
Chamdo neighbourhood. In the spring another snoiw season 
se^ in. 

(The winter cold on the high passes and in the grass country 
(13,000 to 16,000 feet) is severe and the temperature often fdls 
to ztro Fahrenheit; while the cold is felt all the more in these 
parts, especially when the wind blows, as there are no houses 
to stop in and one is dependent on yak dung for fuel, fn the 
rong country, on the otJier hand, the winter climate is per¬ 
fect, bright sunny days alternating with clear, frosty, but not 
unduly cold, nights. The grass on the plateau country is 
usually good up to Christmas, by which time it i^^ten down 
and does not reappear until the follovring JimeT^he inter¬ 
vening period is therefore a very^ difhcult time for travel in 
parts where one’s animals are dependent on pasturage. TTie 
best time of the year for travel is the early winter in the rone 
country and the summer on the grass-lands. 

As a result of the extreme di^css of November, December 
and January and the power of the Kun*3 rays in the rarefied 
air, the snow thaws and evaporates at very* high altitudes and 
the passes are apt co be clearer and the snow line higher in 
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the eariv winter than at any oth^ time of year. The woret 
season for stiowed-up passes ia the spring. But g^erally 
speal^g, one can cross anv pass at any time of the year, 
though It mav sometimes be necessary to wait a few days. 

n’hc tnie Ime of perpetual snow in the neighbourhood of 
Cfuimdo is probab^’ not far short of 18,000 ^h*^ 

south, on the borders of Burma and Yunnan, hwyevcr, the 
precipitation appears to be greater and the sno\v line tower 
than in the drier regions further north; thus giving the im¬ 
pression that the mouJitains are higiier. , . , , 

Though having neither the l eisure nor the physical strength 
to do mach big game shooting in ihe rarefied atr of Kam, I 
alwa\'S observed with interest the animals we met w-ith on the 
road and encouraged the men to shoot for the pot. The 
following species of wild animals came under our nonce. 
Pphere arc probably at least three kinds of stag in Eastern 
T^et, the Szechuan Samfaar, Thoroid*s stag and another 
kind of wapitQ The first-named is the stag of the forests, 
characterised by large three-tined antlers. The second is the 
stag of the grass country, carrying large antlers up to five or 
six points. The third appears to be a wapiti with antlere up 
to nine points. In the border towns, as elsewhere in Chma, 
there is a large trade in deers* horns in velvet for medicinal 
purposes and in the shed antlers for making glue. We did 
not shoot anv of these stags, but saw them (probably the 
second of the abo^*e-mentioned varieties) on several occasions 
iiy the Tzachuka grass country. 

/ The Gotoa, or Tibetan gazelle, iS con^antly met with in 
the grass country all over Eastern Tib<rf. It 
horns bent sracefuUv back and much resembles the Uflongolian 
gazelle (Chmese Huang Yang) found on the prairies of Wr 
Mongolia north of Peking: except that, in the case of the 
latter, the horns are bent more inwards. 

Tibetan antelope (Tsvra or Chiru) is common m the 
elected grass country north of fyekundo^that is to say, on 
higher frirts of the Tibetan plateau coimtti than are usual y 
met with, in Kam. )It has long black horns rising nearly 
straight from the head; these Homs are much used as shooring 
rests by the 'I'ibetans, who affix them to their guns and nflea. 
It is probably this animal which gave rise to the story of the 
unicorn in ^tem Tibet, the appearance of the head and 
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horns when seen in profile being exactly that of a unicorn. 
At Dzoechen, while looking over a heap of old boms^ prob- 
ablj; collected for export to China, I picked up a single 
straight black horn, and on asking to what kind of an animal 
it belonged, was told a unicorn. The horn was, however, 
undoubtedly that of the ordinary Tibetan antelope. 

■Hue, whose work is in most respects so very accurate, 
states that '*the unicorn, which has long been redded as a 
fabulous creature, really exists in Tibet,He devotes two 
or three pages to the subject, and first calls it a serou and then 
a ichjrou, probably imxmg up the rm»B? with the chiru, or 
Tibetan antelope, Hb description of the hom is that of the 
latter animal. 

(The Na, the wild s^eep of Eastern Tibet (Blue Sheep or 
Bharal), arc common in the mountains over 13,000 feetN We 
often met with docks of tlicm, especiallv in the c^ntrv 
betw’ecn Jyekundo and Chamdo. They are grey in colour and 
their wool is more like that of 3 goat thaii a sheep; the horns 
are massive, but not to be compared in size or handsome 
curvature with those, for instance, of the argali sheep found 
on the Mongolian border, north of Kueihuach/eng. 

The and lakin are not really Tibetan animals, being 
found in the precipitous forested country 00 the Chinese- 
Tibetan border and not on tiie real uplands of Tibet, We 
never met with either, except stuffed specimens hanging in 
the customary way in the entrances of monasteries and 
houses. 

tlhe wild goat (GoraJ) isrommon in rodey mountainous 
country in Eastera Tibet.^he range of this animal, or of 
nearly allied species, must be very great. I have se^n tiiem 
in the hills north of Peking, in the gorges of the Yellow river 
in Northern Kansu, in the gorges of the Yangtze in Central 
China ^d in the heart of Eastern Tibet; apparently they 
ran^ right across Asia from the Himalayas to Manchuria, 

Wild asses {Chyaag in Tibetan) were’ met with in large 
herds on the I'za^uka grass-iands'^t we never saw them 
at^ve^' close quarters. 

Wild jak are found in T7,achuka, espedally north of the 
Yalung,^ut we did not meet with them. They are said to be 

T n,' much larger than the lame variety. 

Marmots are very common in the grass country in the 
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Slimmer months (they hibernateinihe winterjj The traveller s 
attention is constantly drawm to their pres^t^ ^ 

their habit of sittmg up on their hind legs in front ol their 

eaLths and whistling. . ■ . r 1 „ 

a'hcrc are probably several vanetiKi of moiAejre m Eastern 
Tibet. )We saw* them in their mid state on only one occ^ion, 
in a pine forest north-west of Chamdo at an e evation of over 
11,000 feet. At one time we had a tame monkey, bought for 
hi\f a rupee on the Chamdo-De-ge border He became so 
tame that he followed the caravan on foot like a dog, 

(Bbck bears are common in the grass country; we saw one 
cubs in the summed They are pcrha|>s ,e3pons*fe tar 
the comtlKio story' of the existence of hairy, *” 

Tibet That remarkable animal, the parti-coioured be^, or 
Riant panda, the skins of which can often be Imught in 
Chengtu in Szechuan, is not really a Tibetan animal, but 
belonis rather, like the takin, to the border country of 
precipitous mountains and deep wooded^^leys between 
lowlands of China and the highlands of ri^t. ^ _ 

/Solves and foxes are often met uith^ Fox skins wound 
round the head, turban fashion, the commonest form of 
head gear amongst the Tibetans in the winter. x 

1 Leopard and snow leopard skins arc common pres^t^as 
vfell as lynx skins. ^Fhe latter are perhaps the most useful furs 

nroduced in Eastern Tibet. , 

^Mmongst the small game of Ea^cm pbet t^he 
pft^^t (in this case Piw^afms e/e^flnr)^ro\'id^ first-rate 
sport on the hillsides round Tachienlu proiided one is 
accompanied by a spaniel (the best of dpg for this kind 
of shooting) to rout the birds out of the thick cover. Th^e 
are small but very handsome birds, with dark green breasts, 
reddish-vellow Sides, and grey-blue- green rumps, and are 
alwavB to be found where cultivation, coyer and water exist 
side by side, the latter being more particularly a «ny 
Thev have no vestige of the white nng round the^k. 
The^ birds are only found in the Imver v-alleys, from 8 .ooo to 
19,000 feet, and are not really a Tibetan species. 

(The Amherst pheasant, the most bcauttful of all the 
pheasants, is occasionally met with round Tachien^ when 
one is out shooting the ordinary ^Tinety. 1 hey frequimt 
slightly higher and more thickly w-ooded ground tlian (he 
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ordinsuy Tachienlu pheaaant, and, like the latter, are not 
found in real Tibetan country, i.e. over, say, 12,000 feet. 
I’liey are determined runners and have a very deceptive 
doatmg kind of ^ght when in the air. When they get up 
unexpectedly their appearance is positively dazzling, and one 
is at first fairly certain to place a charge of shot in their long 
tails. Their plumage is gorgeous. Immediately behind the 
head there is a semi-circular white ruff with small black bam 
and a tuft of scarlet in front; below this ruff a band of 
brilliant dark green feathers runs round the neck and down 
the back; below* these again on the rump there is a patch of 
barred yellow and green, with a few bright orange feath^ 
at the base of the tail; then follows the tail itself, three feet 
long, consisting of nine to ten feathers, spotted white and 
barred with black; the breast b grey-white and the wings are 
green, black and brown. 

silver, or eared, phea^ts of Tibet {Crosfopiilum 
Ttbetanum) are very common in the forests from 12,000 to 
14,000 feet in Tibetan country west of the border ranges, 
especldly where such forests fringe cultivated fields .jWhen 
travelling in the early morning one meets with large flocks 
of them parading the fields on tire edge of the forest. They 
are as larp as smaQ turkeys and their appearance is extremely 
weird. The head is black and red, the bodv white and covered 
with hab-like feathers, the wings grey, blue and black, the 
tail, which is short and square, the same colour, and the legs 
red. When alarmed they invariably run up hill through the 
forest at a great pace and can only be shot on the wing if 
approached from above. Unlike most Chinese pheasants, 
they are fond of perching in. trees. Though they offer such 
big targets in the air, they must be hit well forward to bring 
them down. They are rather tough and tasteless eating, but 
form a useful addition to the pot when nothing else is avail¬ 
able. The Chinese call these birds Ma Chi. There is another 
variety of the same bird, a slatey-blue tn colour instead of 
white, w'hich 1 have seen on the Kansu-Kokonor border; we 
nev^ met with these latter in Kam. 

j|We came across various kinds of pheasant grouse, or blood 
pneasante, in the forests at high elevations in the course of our 
toyels, including some son of snow cock above the tree 
limit,!but I do not know enough about them to distinguish 
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one variety from another. These birds are probably but little 
known and arc perhaps worth studying from ati omitholo- 
giat’s point of view. 

(wildfowl, from teal to geese, arc common on the rivers of 
Eastern Tibet')n the spring, e^edally the orangc-colotired 
sheldrake, a hahdsome bird which, hoover, is not very good 
eating. We found them breeding on the Gonjo plateau 
(14,000 feet) in July. 

While out pheasant shooting at l^achienlu 1 have occasion- 
ally come upon solitary snipe, at elevations up to 10.000 and 
11,000 feet- 

/Small partridges, which are delicious eating, are very 
coinmon all over Eastern Tibet .frequenting bare, stony hill¬ 
sides at elevations from 10,000 to 13,000 feet. They resemble 
the Pallof partridge (the small partridge of Not^ CWna) but 
lack the black patch on the breast which distinguishes the 
latter. These little birds ^e very averse to flying and when 
they do get up, usually pitch again within a hundred yards 
and start running; consequently they afford but poor sport, 
but are well worth shooting as a dehcacj' for the pot. 

[Hares are very abundant in certain parts of Eastern Tibet ,.) 
nmablyin the p^k-like valleys north-west of Chamdo round 
about 13,500 feet. When put up they will always, unless pur¬ 
sued by a dog, take cover in bushes not far off, whence tbw 
can be easily routed out and shot. They are excellent eating^. 

The traveller in Eastern Tibet will always find it worth 
his while to carry, if not a rifle, at any rate a shot gun^ung 
on his saddle. Chi arriving at the end of the day's march, the 
bag, whatever it may be, hare, partridge, or pheasant, should 
be put in a pot and well stewed with irnlk, butter and a pinch 
of flour or ttamba, and a most appetising dish will result. 

The transport animals in use tn ^tem Tibet are mules, 
ponies and yak. Camels are used m the Kokonor but are 
never seen in Kam, 

The pack mules of Eastern Tibet are small, but very hardy. 
In selecting animals for a caravan, care should be taken to 
choose those of a thickset, short-legged type, preferably too 
old rather than too young; in the latter case one is sure to 
have trouble with sore backs. Care should also be taken to 
avoid purchasing S^echuan^e or yunnanesc mules, which 

* Thie Tibetans ane swnewhat WJ eatuif hares or wild fowl. 
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can be dktmj^Lshed by their finer appearance, as the>'^ are 
unable to stand the hardships of life on the 7113^00 plateau. 
Like the Yunnancse mule, the Tibetan mule only carries a 
load of So to TOO Clunese pounds^, m contrast to the big mules 
of Shensi and Kansu, which carry nvice to three times as 
much; but he has the great advantage over the latter of being 
able to do without grain when the pasturage is fairly good. 
Much larger mules of a different breed, which come from 
Gongbo in South-eastern Tibet and from the Kansu border, 
arc used for riding, and commanil big prices (300 to 600 
rupees as a^inst 100 to aoo for a pack mule). 

f'hc local pony of Kam is useful for riding purposes, but 
cannot compare uith the mule as a pack animal. These ponies 
are a sturdy breed, not unlike those of Mongolia, but they 
cannot stand the hardships of poor feeding like the mules, and 
fall out rapidly when travelling across the grass country in 
the spring. A better and larger breed of pony comes from 
the Sining neighbourhood on the Kansu-Kokonor border. 

Both ponies and mules are fed on the road, where grain 
is a viable, with 3 couple of handfuls of barley night and 
morning in a small nose-bag. When min runs short and a 
little isamba is available, each animaf is given a small ball 
made of tsamba dough and old tea leaves at night-time. 
Tibetan mules and pontes will eat almost anything at a pinch, 
including butter and even meat. 

Yak arc wonderfully surefooted and reliable through deep 
snow and on bad roads; but as they do not and cannot 
grain, they are no good for a long journey except at a pbenoraen- 
ally slow rate of march, with frequent halts of a week or two 
to enable them to graze and recuperate. They are often hired 
by the mule caravans for a few* days at a time to rest the mules 
for a few marches. Unlike ponies and mules, w'hich in Asia 
alw'ays travel in single hle,^'ak charge along in a mob. They 
are guided by means of whistling and throwing stones. Very 
few Chinese know how to throw; but n^Iy every Tibetan 
can hurl a ja^ed piece of rock 3 considerable distance with 
great accuracy. The effect on the woolly side of the yak is 
merely to turn him in the required direction. 

Chinese and Tibetan packing arrangements are entirely 
dissimilar. According to the Chinese method a W'Ooden 

^ ^rhe Chinese pouDd cquuib f| Engiioh pfiumb. 
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frame*work, to which the toiid is lied, rests by balance aJone 
on the pack saddle on the anlmars back. The advantages of 
this method arc that the entire load can be taken off the 
animal at a moment's notice, w’hile the absence of any girth 
renders girth sores impossible; its disadvantages are that, in 
the case of a stampeding animal, a blow from a tree or rock 
will unship die wliole Toad. The Chinese system, for this 
latter reason, perhaps. Is never found in operation west of 
Tachienlu. According to the Tibetan method the load is lied 
directly on to a small wooden pack saddle, the latter resting 
on several felt numnahs on the animars back and the whole 
is then tightly girthed up with hide ropes. The disadvantages 
of this arrangement are that girth sores are a constant source 
of trouble and that it takes longer to load and unload an 
animal; on the other hand, however, the l^d once properly 
secured ia proof against a lot □■f stampeding and bumping 
before it faUs off. 

Owing to the exceptionally rough usage entailed by travel 
in Eastern Tibet the best kind of load in wfuch to pack one’s 
kit and prot'isions is the local product, a light wooden box 
sewn up in a yak skin; the skin is thoroughly soaked in water 
and sewn on wet with the hair mside; contracting as it dries, 
it make.s a very firm, strong covering. The same principle is 
applied in a method of execution formerly practised amongst 
the wilder tribes of Kam, the victim being seivn up in a wet 
yak skin, which w-as then left to dry, and contract, in the sun. 

In the Chinese-controlled parts of Eastern Tibet robbers 
and horse thieves are so prevalent that pack animals cannot 
be allowed to graze at night-time, but have to be picketed 
near the tents. In the case of mules the Tibetans have a 
simple and effective method of picketing. A rope is stretched 
taut berw'een two pegs and each arjimal is tied up to it by 
a short cord fastened round his near fore pastern; at the end 
of the line is tied the Tibetan mastiff (without which no 
caravan takes the road), or preferably two, one at each end. 

The uja system of forced transport, under which the 1 <^ 
propie liave to provide animals for travelling officials, is a 
Tibetan institution. It wwks, on the whole, smmthly enough 
in Lliasa-controllcd Tibet, where its use p limited to official 
personages travelling on business. It is, however, much 
abused in Chinese-control led Tibet, where it b responsible 
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for much of the unpopularity of Chinese rule. 'I’his is due 
to the frequency of military' operations and the chronic 
scarcity of funds and to its use t>y officials and soldiers for 
purposes of trade; every bale of lea, for instance, increases 
rapidly in value as it goes west, and officials travelling from 
China into Tibet are therefore tempted to take with them as 
much tea as they can transport. According to Chao Erh- 
feng’s regulations, all Chinese using uia transport were sup* 
posed to pay half a rupee per animal per stage; but even this 
small charge, which is ve^ cheap when compared to tlte 
prices paid bv merchants hiring animals, is novi’adays seldom 
paid except in the immediate vicinity of Tachiemu. Mis¬ 
sionaries and other foreign travellers in Chinese Tibet usually 
employ u/fl, for unless they possess their own caravans no 
other means of locomotion are available. This does not lend 
to increase their popularity with the nadv^es. In Tibet Proper 
the Tibetans themselves do not usimlly pay anj^ing for u/u, 
which is regarded as a form of taxation levied by the Govern¬ 
ment. The people, being used to the system from time 
immemorial, do not appear to object to it as long as it is not 
abused^. 

rEastem Tibet is a land of great interest and almost a 
viMn field' for the ethnologist m view of the number of 
racial types met uith in this comer of Central Asia. Any 
non-TiMtan element in the northern of Kam will prob¬ 
ably be found to be of Mongol or Turkish ongin, dating 
from the invasion of Tibet by hord^ of Dzungarian Mongols 
tw'o centuriM ago; while any non-Tibetan element in the 
southern part of Kam wiQ probably be found to belong to 

^ In Tibet Traptr mQiiiuienes are alw^ exmipt ffioiii ifia Kmix, and 
iKis a one of the prinrip^ soutecs of fnedon between the ijonsa and tbc 
Chinese Authoriiics in Chinnc-Eontrolled. Tibet. 

* ’What has so far been written pn the Aubjeet of ihe ethnography of 
Eeatem Tibet b taken frwn ihe ciirsofy repons of paeamg tnvidief«^ 

and k not to be reliet) on. Tbui an exccUent and mvaiu^re emnpendium of 
fanta ootuicming Chi^« Tki CMna Book (t^] 9 a fcv.' 

pagei DO the mces of the Chinese-Tibetan bonlett btHing its infortnatipn on 
■ wtdl-biKiwn geogniphJeal wort« and gi'pea, xdter wc fallowing nuns 
of Mqngoip^ Tibemo races: Ho*pa^ Dro^a, Cha}^, 

and 40 on* But tbcw btc not teallir the oaroea of races at all* but 
■re Tibetao wotda mcanmji MoneoLsp Turkk* Tibetatia^ noniadSf robbers^ 
men of Kam, ntm of the North. Thus a passing traveller is told that ruch 
and aucii a region ii inhabited by Chakba (cobbeTm)^ or that some boticmcn 
ieen in the drniancc are mud h£ pracnptly writes down the word bi 

Kk note-book aa name of a Tibetan tribe. 
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tlie Shan, Lolo, nr Moso stocks, which constituted perhaps 
the original in hab itants of the country. As for the Tibetans 
themselves, I would hazard the guess that, in the same way 
that the Japanese are apparently a mixture of the Tartars of 
North-eastern Asia with the Malays of the Southern Seas, 
the Tibetans are a mixture of Turkis and Mongols from the 
north and Burmese from the southX 

H'he peoples of Kam speak various dialects of Tibetan, 
buf stan^d, or Lhasi TihetM, is o-erywhere understood by 
the better educated classes, ^he Lhasa ky and gy usually 
become ck and / in Kam, thus chi instead of for and 
Jyelbo instead o( gyelbo for hii^- /V or tn are always inserted 
before d, 6, g, etc. e.g„ Dra(n)go. Dartse(n)do, Cha(m)do 
Jveku(n)do. Laso is used instead of JLatast (the much used 
respectful term for Yes, Sir), In some parts the silent pre¬ 
fixes (which in the Lhasa language appear only in the written 
word) seem to be pronounoM, as in Western Tibet. 

m m m • * 

The Italian Oi puemK established a mission at Lhasa in the 
mtd^e of the eighteenth centunr, but were expelled hefore 
the year 1800. In the middle of the nineteenth century die 
Lazarist fathers. Hue and Gabet, penetrated to Lhasa from 
Mongolia, but were escorted out by the Chinese through 
Szechuan after a short stay in the Tibetan capital. At about 
the same time the Catholic priest, Renou, reached 
Chamdo from the direction of Szechuan but was there turned 
back. Jn 1853 Pere Krick, attempting to enter South-east 
Tibet from Assam, was murdered by Mishmis, In t854 P^e 
Renou founded the mission station of Bonga just acro^ the 
Tibetan border from North-western Yunnan. In i86i Bishop 
Thomine and Pferes Renou and Desgodins again reached 
Chamdo and trere again turned back, in spite of the fact that 
they were provided with Imperial Chinese passports for the 
journey into Tibet, In 1865, at the time of the Nyarong 
troubles, when the whole Of Rasiem Tibet was much dis¬ 
turbed, tlie Catholic missions on the border w^e destroyed. 
*rhc same thing t^ppened in 1873, and apin during the 
disturbances of 1905—6 and igti—12. It is prob^Ie that 
from the lime of the destruction of the Bon^ mission no 
Catholic priest has entered Lhasa-ruled *1 ibet, though 
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Catholic misaiooaries have been courageously working and 
patiently waiting on the border ever since. Sy what extra¬ 
ordinary concatenation of circumstances, say the Fathers of 
tile Roman Churchj has 'Pi bet, a wretched country of a few 
million inhabitants, nithoui anny or resources, been able, 
alone of all the nations of the World, to forbid their country 
to the priests of the Catholic Church and to the nationah of 
all the Great Powers? But the credit for this feat is due to 
the skilful diplomacy of the Chinese rather than to the re¬ 
sourcefulness of the Tibetans. The Chinese, by insisting 
that they were the masters of the country and that no 
one could deal with the 'I'ibetans except through them, and 
at the same time permitting and perhaps encouraging the 
Tibetans to oppose the entry of foreigners into their l^ds, 
w^re able for two generations to maintain a complete impasse. 

The missions now working on ilie borders of Eastern 
I'ibet are the Catholic Mission du Tibet with headquarters at 
Tachienlu and stations at Dawu, Sharatong, Batang, Yen- 
ching, and at other places in North-w'estem Yunnan, and an 
American Protestant Mission at Batang. The China Inland 
Mission engaged for a time in Tibetan work, and bad statiom 
for that purpose at Tachienlu, Da^vu and Batang, but have 
now abandoned it, except for one missionary at Tachienlu, 
apparently for lack of financial support. 

The Catholics appear to be too hostile to the Tibetans to 
make a success of their work, which, although the mission is 
ostensibly a Tibetan one, is almost entirely confined to the 
Chinese. For more than two generations the Catholics on 
this border have been vainly endeavouring to establish their 
faith amongst, and secure a hold over, the people of the 
country. But the history of their efforts to do so is one of 
unceasing conflicts with the lamas, and, as the natives are 
completely identified with the latter, with the people them¬ 
selves. This long struggle between the Catholic and Lama 
Churches lias product a difficult situation, w'hich has not 
been rendered any easier by the fact that the Catholics have 
to some extent chosen to' shelter themselves behind the 
Chinese military and identify their interests with those of the 
Chinese^; so that in too many cases the Tibetans have come 

* Chlaa is bound by Trcaiy to pctmit Christian rnissiiooEiica to pcop^iipitc 
ihcit lioctrino i^ithin htr territonH and to pTofcci ibecti in doin^ 
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to associate Catholic activities with the punitive tneasures of 
undisciplined Chinese soldiery. The Chinese are bv nature 
a kindlyand benevolent people. But, owing to an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances connected with the prolonged 
civil u'ara in China Proper, die adminlstratiDn of Western 
Szechuan and the Tibetan ft^ontier region h^ of recent years 
fallen largely into the hands of Chinese military adventurers 
of the most inferior type, who have cruelly oppressed the 
natives of the frontier districts under their control (and this 
misrule has been denounced by no one more forcibly than 
by some of the Proteaiant missionaries themselves). As long, 
therefore, as the missionaries, and more especially the 
Catholics, choose to identify themselves vdth Chinese ac¬ 
tivities, and to propagate their doctrine through the agency 
of Chinese HBes, they will find it difficult to secure a sym¬ 
pathetic hearing amonp;st the Tibetans^. 

The Protestant missionaries are in a much better posiHon. 
Free from the encumbrance of two generations of hostilities 
with the lamas, they began with a dean sheet a few ye^ 
ago, and, by standing as much as possible on their ovvn merits 
and etideavouriog to establish friendly relations with the local 
Tibetans by their own efforts and good works, independent 
of Chinese official as^stance, have been more successful in 
obtaining a footing in the country. They have perhaps been 
as unsucce^ul as the Catholics in obtaining converts; but 
a certain much-travelled medical member m the American 
mission at Batang can probably penetrate without danger 
into remote parts of the country where a Catholic priest could 
scarcely venture®. 

' Thi ^rtRcr Catholic priests appear m realiK thu (ndtahJjr the ptiwt 
ill chtrgc at Vaithinn « the time wc vi&iied that pIojcc), atiil to de^ife to 
upKit up friendly rclalicm:^ vnih ihas Tibefana rather thun to foite [hemseivea 
m the people with the wataira of Chinetic hayoncts. 

* Tlxsf carty Pitur^stani misaioiiflfiM fell in nome Lntn iht ume trmr 
as the Cathobc, that ia to say, they went apt to ihe Chmese nuHtaiy as 

li^ol inamimenta for ^rwardii^ the cauBc of Chnariariity. The fdiouTnK 
woida occur in a Frntcaram rnissum^ pAmphkt^ dai^ 1908^ referring to 
the pmsTess of the work of ev-^njcelisanon atimnp$t iheTtbewia of the border: 

to Drsngo in ten dsv». Wc found the mad idJl thmiffh the huge 
LsfiLueriei. Jike sentintta un eu^rd, aft a caiwtant pbEiaele and n^nioe to ChriFliai] 
eifon. But otir Cwl ri % rd^ty God^ and haa dreadv iliown what he can do by 
d^iTtk>^g die chief modutefies on the Babing Hoad.' 

The writer of tfuiae woitU eridenUy regarded tfic ChwoM tollers « 
divine inAtrumenta for the deatmetinn c£ the monaatenes and the aobjugaijon 
of the Tlbelana tn ihr intensts ^ Chrirtianity, Yet eight yeani Ititt an 
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The attitude of the majority of Chinese towards missionary 
work is passive. Perhaps the most materialLstic people in the 
world, with only one really innate religious feeling, that of 
ancestor worship, they are often ready enough to accept the 
outward forms of Chmtbmity if there are sufficient material 
inducements for doing so. The Tibetans, on the other hand, 
are amongst the most religious people in the world, and their 
attitude to^i'ards an alien religion like Christianity is not 
passive but actively hostile. The Christian missionary in 
Tibet to-day is in much the same position as a Buddhist 
missionary would have been in Italy a century ago; and up 
to the present the evangelising efforts of both Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries on the Frontiers of Eastern Tibet have 
failed to make much impression on the Tibetans, the few 
Christian converts being almost entirely limited to the 
Chinese living in the country. The power of Tibetan 
Buddhism thus continties to present an apparently insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to the spread of any form of Christianity 
amongst the Tibetans beyond the immediate neighbourhood 
of a Chinese military centre. 

But is it altogether necessary that the Buddhism of the 
Tibetans should be supplanted by a new religion ?/The in¬ 
terpretation of Tibetan Buddhism is apt to vary' in accordance 
with the idea of its interpreter. Some nussionaries represent 
it as being the work of the Devil himself; to others its 
doctrines seem to approach closely to those of Christianity. 
It is perhaps possible that those adopting the former view 
are not always very well versed in the subject before attempt¬ 
ing to pass judgment upon it. A veteran Protestant mis - 

Amcricain musfofinryj ■ £CJid«uui of of life on tlie fitinder^ 

UTOtCp tn the foreign press of Stian^hiLi. of Chinese ni|e on the frontier in the 
folloivmg termai 

''There a nc niediod of mnuti knonn thuc it twt procrued in here on Ihae 
Ttbeiuis. «lidng, ikinnin^, boiling, reijidg faiin<kr. «fid r To 4iiin up whii 
Chine u doin^ in Eannm TiMp the trnSn we rebblng, 

opprcHEnjf, coniijcstiiiei 4qd el Eowinn her repreientidvcfl re bumtuid kxil Bod Btefll. ^ 

These are hard wt^rdi. Bue lest they should be oBeri$ivc to Chinese in 
China PtTjper, it miut be ernpImUed thor the state of sBiiiie thev represent 
in in on TA-ay due lo wiy Ktion of the Chines* Government in Peking or the 
Frovinctal Authortdefi In S±4=chnazi, but ia merely the resulr of Ehe ipterruJ 
ctrife of reccni yeui in China^ whieh has prevented the CMnese Auiboitijes 
from pAnni^ due attention to frentier and which hax ducoureBied 

mpecttble Cbinoe offtci Bl s from ^rvie* in Chineac Tibet, The stale of 
On the frontier^ under Chao Bth-fenE^s niJe in the dAyi$ of the IVlBiiiihus^ 
WM very dU^rent. 
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slonarv^, who, after nventy-odd years of study and original 
research* may perhaps be considered the greatest li^^Ilg 
authority on Tibetan Buddhism, has described it as a blind 
man groping after an open dtwr, the existence of which he 
senses but cannot find. In spite of its supcnstiiioos and other 
bad excrescences, Tibetan Buddliism is. neverthel^. seeking 
after the truth; and it should perhaps be the object of llie 
missionary, not to seek to destroy it but rather to attempt to 
lead it along the right path towards the truth. In other words, 
the missionary' in Tibet should study Xibefcm Buddhism, and 
then endeavour to influence it with Christum principles. It 
mav Tvell be said that this is an impossibility, but direct 
e^'^gelisation in Tibet and the supplanting of Tibetan 
Biiddlusm bv the European form of Christianity app^ to 
the writer to’present even more insurmountable obstacles^ 
Ax a recent West China Mlssionar}- Conference a gentt^ 
man arose and told his audience that the missionaries were 
wastbg too much of their time over medical and educational 
activities, and exliotted them not to neglect their real duties, 
the more important work of evangelisation. But what is 
needed in Tibet to-day is not evangelisation, but education 
and an intellectual awakening. Had the lamasof l'ibet elected 
to adopt Christianity in&tead of Buddhism in ifie seventh 
century they would probably by now have overlaid it tvith 
the same mass of superstition, taken from the old nature 
worship of the country, ivith which they have overlaid tlie 
oririnal Buddhism. To evangelise the people m their present 
state is merely to add to the load of superstition with which 
their lives are already burdened. The Protestant missionaries 
at Batang appear to realise this, and educational and medical 
work stands in the forefront of their programme. To those 
\i ho object to the temporal powers of the Buddhist Church 
in Tibet, the wTiter would suggest that it is not Catholic 
priests, nor Protestant evangelists, nor Chinese bayonets, but 
only the diffusion of knowledge, which will ultimately weaken 
the'authoritv of the lamas of Tibet. Europe awoke as the 
result of the keformation and the spread of education amongst 
the people. Let the missionaries therefore awaken ^e Tib^ans 
by means of education, w'hile leaving them their Buddhist 
religion purged of its growth of superstition. 

^ Mf T+ SorefHefi of Tudbieolu. 
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plDnbujir) PodiMiw (boAdiimui'i boUKjp 
KwsiEmar Gof&ba (Nrimib*: jomcmfai), and 
Baya Lo, to 

puako^cuJtiTiited vilbyb via 
pagiM C^ba (Nvinubot i« n3onln)pmd 
BanidzoT Oomha (Siyya: r» immln), uid 
Parando (oroup of fannf)^ and 
Taengu La, to 
C*mp^ 10 

Roftg^iBi (vdlago), Rod near by 
Gw Goenba (Galugba; amall), afid 
Ripu Oumba (Oohigba t amadL lod 
Loita Gomba (C^ugba ^ vinaiU) 

Rongbatu 


Rortgbircaa 
Rongbatu^ to 
Camp, via 
HOn liiR, to 

Doeoko (cuJfj^'atod vafloy)^ via 
Ranto Gotnbi (Sajyi;^ pmd 

Gd^ Lh^ end 

^ngabo Gomb* fsraall), atid 
Rrua, and 

Rac^ha Hliba (£mna>. to 

((Ewp of trnmah via 
|Ucu Gomba (on oppoaxto oliiff), to 
rinEno (bitni atLtj bcadman'^a bouae), ^ 


! 1 b 

111 

fl 

1 EJrifti- 

tbfk 

wutbs 






H 





ttpgoo 

L^t rain 



tOptoO 

3 

50 

tOMO 

tOpSoo 

14 



i« 

15 

45 

rOpSoo 

FiBi3p anni 

to 

45 

' iip boa 

Rain 


— 

14 t 7 » 


*5 

4 ^ 

12,^00 

Fine, auA- 

— 

— 




4B 

ii.sofl 

Raia 

— 

— 

13400. 



44 

lE.Soo 

Llflbt filn 

a.1 

44 

H -hi 

nun 



15,800 


JO 

3 t 

14,000 

Sbow^ rain 



rx^boo, 

Rain 

— 

* 

iTpboa 

t 


a 

ciiibpo 

t 


a* 

{1:^600 

F’ine, aq^T 

*5 

u 

t 4 h^»o 

Show 

— 

— ■ 

iSv 3 » 




rifSoo 

FicOi «in. 

— 

— 

M. 3 » 


— 1 

— 

14,^00 



i£ 

lOySoo 

Fide, iiiuk 

&1 

^0 1 

10400 

Tt 11 


• Tamij. at 8 aja. 33* to ^2*- 

* ^ ^PtembWp aomc wjw abotii the middk of October. oUwr- 
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FJM 

j|l 

S’? 

u 

£ * 

K ■a- 

g * 

I 

Nov. 

1 

Gam GoffitM (N'yiicuh*: ■*« nwoto). via 


i 4 

13.200 

IC^OOa 


Jnebo 



15^300 

3 

I,**-! (O' -1 t 

Boytl 

— 

— 

10,700 

10,700 

3 

4 

Bt^Gesakm 

BeyU Oond^f wa 

14 

3 * 

lO^TOO 

15.800 


Luondtt'L a* to ^ 

|f(nU|nf|E (Bioop of CM 

It 

2a 

]£,OoO 

1 

Thni^ (corside ferry Kn»a 



9 f 9 * 


9 

IB 


13 


E 3 

14 


t 5 

16 

*7 

la 

19 


iS 

19 


3 ® 



70 in^K » 

fi^ hi i Tr** ^ (gnM^ Bi im 

Bqandi ignJBp “ f«nrt)i 

be«itai«ft’» h<»u*e).«« 

L*, to 

Soih§(fminahif ^ ^ . . 

jintw Comb- CNymabii 40 monks), md 
Ramo (hunl«t)» and 

(Gclugba: 30 monki) 

Goivo t>rong, i»Mt 
Ajttwi^ «nd 

f .mnj PC. LjI. to 

offitciol I 

_^ mfflwwOiO'. 

rcwo nkfmks)^ 

fGalilgba^ lO monki), tm* 
T^totAnf (hamWt), to^ 
ftiingJrti (hsmlec). wtf 

fmnier biil GeluBb* 

ttfl' 

|>ivr^ {liBmki). ■00 
Hoponfc* fhiwolrt^ «* , 

(siTOijp of fumh wo 

^iMk {Pwna»: hiinJet), via 
Monpni aniS 

in Tuim; formefJy too* motik* ei psore) 
CbpiuJ* 

Chuodot o> 

Dz 0 ^hiixikn)^ ¥W 
jjika (hjunfct), ind 
Bos«kA (liadikt)^ to 
W#yo (kamletK bu» 

Plyi (h»nkt>» AchS 
IConitf (iuml«t>. iJul 

I Bo (laanlrth »_ 


5 

t 4 


ts 

to 

as 


t 6 

tS 


17 * 

10 

1+ 


13 


i 5 


34 


26 

31 


W«XllWF 


FlM, 


■+ 

aj 


i 3 

19 


to 


to.oco 

14^600 

IA 4 « 

|6^»0 

is 4 ^ 

■ 3 iW® 


la^po 

tit 4 » 

< 4 t 0 oo 

tS.SOO 

Il^OO* 


MiflOO 

11 * 30 * 

10,400 


is.p* 

13^00 

IJ^OOQ 

14,»o 
to,&oo 


tOp^OO 

io,$do 


Saw 
Fiiw^ *110 ■ 


FIpb, wo. 


10^^04 7, n 
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IHlw 


£>ec^ 

t 

s 


ftOH 


2 

4 

i 

n 

10 
tt 

*3 

[4 

11 

■7 

IS 

19 




2 T 


ajj 

ij 

lV 3 » 


iplani {fiLTiTu Mid houHj, to 

Yiabi (erov|i ftmia). c«a 
P^4 Had 
Lmhj (cMSp), to 
Qiudni to 

CjotOEB {Gtltipba ^ 70 to 

rento Goitibfl (Gelu^n: 70 mn altiit} , to 
ViawmDxoguiR (OeJu^ momutery of i 
tnookB: hunltt; rotuCn^c of aKcull 
Tmw Dm^ng^ tu 
l^edi {lumlirt), ca 
Uj™ tM 

Goiabo (Geiu^lMit 30 duhiIc}}^ 
^iniiLieEK 

Dod^ OocnbH (llonl>i : 30 mmdta}^ m 
(httnjfrty, to 
Tnoiiffif (hktnkt). w 
Dnyil OonibB (Odufcbi: 6 a monki), fca 
Cluii,pp*r Coorihp {Gdugba : ^ moolu j e 
flpm- ibov^ nvitr)p ^ 

qf fuciltiA)^ m'a 

^ (flitiup of WtmV lo 
Di ^AToup of fHjTEit), CIO 
Di Lop tq 

TnmjiiM (^roup of fditnd)^ via 
Lqgjfiq (ruined monHoter^jp mnd 
mmI bnr a<nM 

(y<!n^h^K: viUose wd nt of 
oflicwU mk in tint beknp) 
TiH^ido, via 

Yidt^o (hamlci md Catholic MiBsianJj. F**r| 
OttHbwiinjt (lumlct)p jincf 
Cbiuuka (hHmkt)p 10 

L^othi (hamktK 

Tededifijt (hninlet)^ ind 
L4ipu^n|I (famn)^ Mid 
ami 

tilunii Lo. to 
GciodlnE^ via 
Pm, Mid 

Nn-ngB (famu)^ to 

Hlindim (Xuitun: h«ii[ci mnd uziaU 
mOfltBlOt y)* tM 

&uni Lj {^inffchion S^hnn: otJ boun diiT y 
between Chins ind Tibet), and 
oum (P«mii*an^: farma), to 
KunjtkedioR.ftkUnlei), era 
(Kudm- hamlft)^ to 

OmbtuiMig UmkH ^Chupahinjit ; hamlet and 
tarry iczo** Vanstu), t'la L™a rSlmiioo^ 
|cou: htmiet), ami Nyu^ (Iwtlet eod 
far?)* to 

ik (Ba^g; vdla^ , ctstln of former chkk, 
wmgD timKooB^ mdhU G^ugtm fntuitatMy, 
and mini cHf fotroer big tnonjuiery]! 

Bitmng 


'Hi 

ti 

EWet^ 

i 

UTBiLairr 


I- 



p 




aJS 


* FinCp Ilia. 

*7 


ri^ 

t 4 .SM 

* *• il 


— ■ 


1 


1 9 

* 4 ii« 

H II. 

1 2 ^ 

5 

13^00 

II ri 

izk 

7 

IJpEOO 

II Jl 

CJ — 


» 3 *wio 

w 


tz 

' i jkOao 

pi 

13 * 

0 

7 

jii^oo 

It M 

13 

30 

^ 3^00 

rt ri 

ES 

36 

12^00 

II i> 

10 

'3 

ii^Tao 

tf IV 

13 

as 

iip0sa 

^1 

:i 13 

17 

11,500 

I* tl 

10 

■7 

11,000 

+1 PI 



*4^000 


10 


1 **ipo 

IP Ih 


30 

E0^5Qa 

n 



15.™ 


S 


9.^ 

Fifao* dokidy 

1 ' 

■“— 

ft^JQO 

1 — 


7 . 9 «| 


F — 


1 OrSOO 

F^, ebtfdy 

10 

1 

06 


Fims, tun. 

30 


7 > 9 M 

■+ 1^ 

_ 

j^ 

* 4.000 


as 

7 

la^Oo 

F«ic, cufi. 



E3,^oo 



L 2 

ti ,400 

i± H 

— 

— 

■ 3*500 


— 

— 

* 3 p 3 oo 


t 8 

CO 

11,000 

Fiiie^ tun. 

x$ 

3 f 

S.300 

IP VI 

— 

— 

9,000 

T* fHt 

— 

“ 

9 . 000 1' 

iP l> 
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Dqh 


J«|. 

1^11 

11 

13 

14 

\t 

17 


41 

44 

i 3 




30 

3 ^ 

Feb. 

I 

1 


riu« 


(mt-houKj 

Fsiiftcbainti [r^-botiMjh I* 

Bmimng 

i^tKa^eo ^ ^ 

Qmm fTiHgw un: nmmflt)* to 
Siiilianiif (hsmkt), w 
(banalel), to 

Baimirithi {MnoJsu ^ iwTiMi)^ tM 
Ngupd La, to 

Smm Igroup of f«TOj, M 
D«i;:hlTwEip tnd nimcd reat-hfluaej, ro 
De^ns iiMup of faTnii} 

^iTpodi^ fKfttyii: ofBdii'i cwilt). oiui 
Oqgtrni; (cBtoping emitod), md 
Me IJi, to 

SbAix jettiup af £tiTM|* to 
H(ni;gcfl Cltini^i: farroa). m 
fcyii Gixnbo(P4iy^JN?itoalM:4«csiofl^ 
IM 

Mito L». and 

JjAfilw Ui, to ^ ^ 

Cetobfi (Nj^ntob*: 4*0 toonki), to 
Horbo (fiutfu uid hetdnuto*# hoia%€}, m 
lUcha Nachi (Stoup of ttnm «nd moouTCty 

on oppontc to' , ^ * 

Ra^hfl ttlabd; (group flf fiKma)* tua 
Piu. 

2 «aiEitm Gooibi (tniallL aiid 
Cdpo Li> pud 

fUnto Gttoibo (Sdr*^ smalOp » 

Daeftbo w 

Dstfmo G^befNTyiiMba; loO initalajiimd 
CfKtibo ( 34 ( 7 *: pwofea). to 

Dtjmndo (lEroup of mnw)* tod 
Tieoffu La. to 

Camp, to . .1 L 

llongtHw (vitUge: wvwJ amJl kmuh 

(Gdugta: sw fiaontah «™1 
lAocto (Limuine 1 hBmlei)p^ ™ 

B«i (Paili; v^Jaj^e, cMtfe of chieL an* ferry 

iCto«t Yiliifielp Otoi 

Ben Ckkinbe (Gdusbfl: loonwntA?. and 
STarii Gotnb* (Sajya: too mot^). to 
Kxntt snd cflitlo* ol Cm&) 

iCitixe Gomra iGclugbA: i joo monksi 
Dntp'p Gotnbi, Neijo Gomba* and 
Ck^bo (Gakigba monutoriet in 
plain: too nuinka each) 

Kflcze, to , ^ . 

PuTulum* {liArolet>, end _ 

Tbc^m Combii [Gdugta*: too roo™, 


yi , 

1 " I 

13 «- 

tk» 

Wutaqr 

1? 

, 





o.«» 

Fin 9 , flfun. 

*S 1 

J 4 

9,000 



16 

Il^OO 

»• 

IS 

14 

12,900 

i»r ■■ 


— 

9 ,M 

ff 14 

— 

— 

9 ,« 5 €> 

■*•' H* 

to 

30 

9.000 

*» tl 

'5 


9.JOO 

T>- 

31 

19,000 

ip 

Ul 

31 

10^ 

Snow 


— 

14^000 

Fine, lun^ 


iS 


47 

36 

to.ioo 

10^300 

Finc> dotidy 



14,400 

Flnoj dmidf 


20 

* 3;»00 

to 

35 

10,700 

Fulfil mim. 



10 JOO 

Fine, dotidy 


- - 

lb.300 




15,900 

Fuw, dtiudy 

1 H 

la 

tjpiOo 

isl 


19,400 

FiMi Siifi- 


*7 

lavooo- 

pi i« 



i 4 pboo 


— 

— 

■ 4 , 3 « 


7* 

15 

tl,£oQ 

Futo, tun« 

13I 

sE 

if, 5 W 

k» i-i 


— 

iS^ 


30 

i 

t 4 vo« 

iSnow 

30 

1 (, 6 m 

|i 


-- 

11,300 

Fincp atifl* 


13 

11,^300 

Finr, iun^ 

tS 

’ 

11,400 
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9 

IQ 

II 




*3 


K 4 

tS 

j6 

17 




lAEir Kj» (pm)^ Bud 

(Gclugb*: joo donlta), *i> 
Diitv^{Chim«2 vilpigv Chkf)^ 

ShocMiiiw (hemlrtj* uud 
Chdikng OiaEnlct)^ 

Dangici {ftnru), to 
Gcio (fuimd). to 

’Dnam (dhioglm or Liilia: vitbg« and 
tftfidal« notLB^jj «iid cmr by 

Gooifaii tCSebisba: loo^mcnLa), eihI 
ChokanciDg (auiuiOT)^ via 
ShuttUkOig {Chiocbini^: Cadtlmlic aettle~ 

nimi^p to 

G«m (lumk«L ro 

Xjwrme fTftidiMj: famtuli fp 
Dami. village and midciicE of 

officiaJl, and: near by 
Nyilae Gooiba (Gc^bt: 400 n»nkA) 
Dirmi,«ja 
Ch^pA ead 

(lutiud iev«-bou«e), and 
T^taoRneuL ILa '([SufUElio]opit)i to 
NadirhskM ■ old fim], tu 

TalpiM (viIUk), Afld 
G*n Gomha (GclujjtM: 300 moak^i}, fo 

Gi La (pbetD Jlban)^ to 
Cbeto (hatoletl, to 

D^rtietMio (Tacfaiciilm ChliMH border I 

tOfwr\} 

Tacbicfilu 




19 


F 3 

11 


14 


37 


*5 


iS 


iz 




»5 


5 

S 

iz 


Eknr#- 




l^pIOO 
a 1*600 


l^ZOO 

11,400 


10,700 
tP,5O0 
to, zoo 


Fm«, 9 mi. 


Sooir 

Fiof., cloudy 


Fme^ cloudy 
Fmc^ lun. 


lOp^too SoGw 


13 .S» 

*3400 

ta,700 

tt,»o 

lApOO 

14,000 

10*500 

S.SOO 

&* 5 « 


FilUp tun. 

it Ik 

rr tt 

i* >. 

t* >1 


* T«nip. 6 am 85* ca J4*, 

f Siww 00 Faiiniiry aj, u, x; mil oUghily on Febrntir aS, 


■oilittwiBc fin*. 


Distance 


Twhienlu. OM tbimi Shan, Tiimo*. and Dawn, tn Kii«m 
K muc, via I>xa«ehen aiwl Stshii. n» JyckgndD .., 
Jyekuiulo, OM Nengchni. to Chn^ 

Ciwmdop Dtaya and Nfac^aiD Gijiob* to Bering 
Buaog, DU the Ong Chu viiUt^ and Dnyo, to ChMndq 
Cbamdo^ vui t>c^ C6a£ihm end McehOt to RongbittBa 
f^vbttA* rto Beya, Gofyop Drtjw, jtnd Vcmdo* to CWdo 
duuidoi wfl Tuwartnif and Vcnctiing, lo Bating 
^taoil. tto and Beyti. to Km» 

Knuzcp via Dawu, T^iinhig^ and Chcto SJiael, to Tachkulu 


Milet 

3*5 
?S* 
364 
210 
^ 0 .. 453 

175 

.** 234 

2677 
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